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THE PICTURE OF MARIUS IN VALERIUS 
MAXIMUS’) 


Amongst writers of the first century A. D. proper Valerius 
stands out as presenting far and away the largest corpus of 
historical data on the Republic. Moreover Marius is one of the 
Republican figures in whom he is especially interested ?), events 
in Marius’ career engrossing an attention which is out of all 
relation to the chronological proportion which they constitute 
of the exempla as a whole). Furthermore Valerius’ standpoint 
in regard to Marius differs markedly, in its non-partizan 
viewpoint t), from the bias of the only three other sources — 


1) The text cited is that of C. Kempf (Teubner, 1888; the second 
edition), whose indices have been supplemented from my own observations 
in reading Valerius. For a more recent appraisal of textual studies in 
Valerius see D. M. Schullian in TAPA 65, 1934, 35—47; CP 32, 1937, 70—72 
and 349—59 and AJP 61, 1940, 202—206. 

2) Scipio Africanus ‘with 46 mentions (the figure indicates the number 
of times a name, or relevant cognate adjective (e.g. Marianus, Sullanus) 
is cited in Kempf’s Index Nominum et Rerum; as ‘his footnote to p. 625 
indicates, repetitions in the same section are not counted), is easily Valerius’ 
favourite character. Caesar, Hannibal and Pompey, with 38 mentions, come 
next, in a group to which Marius belongs (Kempf’s reference to p. 144, 1.7 
is in error for p.142, 1.6 which. involves repetition within the section, 
so Kempf’s figure of 38 must be reduced to 37). Next come Scipio Aemilianus 
and Sulla (30 and 28 respectively); figures such as Cato Uticensis, Ti. Gracchus, 
Cato the Elder and C. Gracchus come only in fifth place with 18, 15, 13 
and 12 citations respectively. 

3) This study is based on 95 passages (of which one, Nepot. Epit. 21, 3, 
cannot be said with certainty to belong to the Valerian corpus). Statistics 
are as follows: 


Rom. Ext. Total 
Number of exempla sections: 665 303 968 
Number relevant to Marius’ career: 93 fi 94 
Percentages: 13.8 3 DA 


(i. e. about 4th.) 


* Sections styled Mil. Rom. — 9,7, Mil. Rom. 1—2 — have not been classi- 
fied under external exempla, being regarded as parallel, e. g., to 8, 1, 
Damn. 2. 


4) E.g. of Valerius’ chapter headings Marius is mentioned, as central 
to the incident, under: ‘De superstitionibus’; ‘De ominibus’; ‘De institutis 
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two partizan, one bitterly inimical — which deal with Marius 
in extenso 5). And, it should be observed, the sum of Valerius’ 
references to Marius career, when systematically collated and 
arranged, is of such dimensions and importance as virtually to 
constitute another major source ê). Valerius moreover differs 
significantly from the other important sources on Marius in 
regard to his date of composition’). So, just as his relatively 
uncommitted viewpoint 8) provides the only touchstone by 


antiquis’ (twice: 2,2,3 and 2,3,1); ‘De iure triumphandi’; ‘De maiestate’; 
‘De fortitudine’; ‘Qui... licentius sibi... indulserunt’; “De gratis’; ‘De 
pietate erga... patriam’ (in det.); ‘De pudicitia’; ‘De mutatione... for- 
tunae’; ‘De privatis iudiciis insignibus’; ‘Qui quae in aliis vindicarant ipsi 
commiserunt’; ‘Quae cuique magnifica contigerunt’; ‘De crudelitate’, and 
‘De iis qui infimo loco nati mendacio se clarissimis familiis inserere conati 
sunt? (Herophilus). Discussion under these chapter-headings shows a fair, 
but not uncritical, assessment of M.’s career (i. e. citation under the 
following heads might also have been possible: ‘De simulata religione’; ‘De 
disciplina militari’; ‘De his qui humili in loco nati clari evaserunt; ‘De 
fiducia sui’; ‘De paupertate’; ‘De ingratis’; ‘De fide publica’ (in det.); ‘Strate- 
gemata’; ‘De repulsis’; ‘De cupiditate gloriae’; ‘De ira aut odio’; ‘De perfidia’; 
‘De vi et seditione (the exemplum does not centre upon Marius); ‘De ultione’ 
and ‘De mortibus non vulgaribus’). 

5) On the partizan sources, for Cicero see Carney, ‘Cicero’s Picture 
of Marius’, WS 73, 1960, 85—86; 97—98; 103 and 121—22; for all his 
favourable intentions, Sallust, on the other hand, presents a negative picture 
of Marius because he had to employ for the Jugurtha sources uniformly 
hostile to him: CAH 9, 1951, 115—16; RE Suppbd. VI, Marius 14, s. 1364. 
Plutarch drew on these sources and on Posidonius (cf. K. von Fritz, TAPA 
74, 1943, 166—67), who had formed an intense dislike of Marius (OCD 
722; cf. A. Passerini Ath. 12, 1932, 358 n. 3); this source-bias conspired with 
Plutarch’s distaste for Marius’ attitude (cf. Afar. 2,2—4 and 45, 10—46, 1) 
to produce a most hostile depiction of the latter’s career. 

6) For the statistics see n. 3; Valerius’ text covers 472 Teubner pages. 
A similar study of Cicero’s references to Marius, which also are extensive, 
has been carried out at WS 73, 1960, 83—122, to which this study is 
complementary. 

7) Between 31 and 37 A.D.: RE Valerius Maximus, 93; J. W. Duff, 
A Literary History of Rome, 1960, 55. The works of Cicero and Sallust 
are of the first century B.C. and Plutarch’s monograph of the second 
century A.D. (or very close to the end of the first century: K. Ziegler, 
Plutarchos von Chaironeia, 1949, 71—72). 

8) Valerius is rather more antipathetic to Sulla than to Marius, but 
sometimes uses sources favourable to the former (cf. 9,7, Mil. Rom. 1 and 
8,6,2); on the other hand his predisposition for Scaurus and Metellus is 
slight. As to his sources, C. Bosch’s view that he merely reworked two 
collections of exempla, one of Ciceronian date, the other Hyginus’ (Die 
Quellen des Valerius Maximus, 1929, 109—111) has been shown as untenable 
by A. Ramelli, who indicates as sources a collection of exempla of Augustan 
date, possibly Pomponius Rufus’ (“Le fonti di Valerio Massimo’, Ath. 14, 
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which to test the antithetical bias of the other sources, his 
medial position allows the dating of accretions to the tradition 
concerning Marius °). This is particularly important as Valerius, 
as a work of reference, is heavily drawn upon by contemporary 
and subsequent authors!P); thus identification of his contribu- 
tion to the development of the tradition means surer assessment 
of that tradition. 


The object of this study is, by collating Valerius’ refer- 
ences to Marius, personalities connected with him, and situa- 
tions in which he was involved !!), to integrate a mass of 


1936, 135—-36), Cicero’s De Senectute, De Divinatione, De Natura Deorum, 
De Finibus and De Consolatione (138—46), Livy (146—50) and Varro 
(150—52). Writing without knowledge of this monograph, R. Helm (Valerius 
Maximus, Seneca und die Exemplasammlung, Herm. 74, 1939), who also 
scouts Bosch’s views (131), stresses Valerius’ direct dependence on Cicero, 
especially the De Consolatione (132—34; 136—37 and 143—44); he emphasizes 
that Valerius drew on a multiplicity of sources (131,140 and 153—54; 
cf. Duff 58), including Verrius Flaccus, Scaurus (Helm, 140), Varro (140 
and 154; cf. RE Valerius Maximus 110—111) and Hyginus (Helm, 150), 
but argues against the use of Livy or a collection of exempla (153 — 
making the valid point that many similarities are owed to the common 
educational background cf Valerius and Seneca: 148; cf. 132 and 142). 
This last contention goes too far in reaction against Bosch: evidence for 
the use of a collection of Augustan date is too strong to be argued away 
(M. L. Paladini, Rapporti tra Velleio Patercolo e Valerio Massimo, Lat. 16, 
1957, 239; 248 and 249, n.3; there is evidence of acquaintance also with 
Augustus’ autobiography: ib. 244) and the employment of at least a syn- 
optical version of Livy seems indicated (236—37; 239; 245; cf. Ramelli 
147, n. 1). 

9) E.g. the prophecy spoken by Aemilianus before Numantia first 
appears in Valerius (8, 15,7) and the detail of Marius’ electoral defeats 
at Arpinum (6, 9, 14) only in Valerius, whose contribution to the concep- 
tualization of Marius as the type-figure of the paradoxical working of 
fortune was to have a markedly distorting effect upon the whole subsequent 
tradition (see n. 28; on the tradition of the first century B.C. see WS 73, 
1960, 98; on that of the second century A. D. see Carney, ‘Plutarch’s Style 
in the Marius’, JHS 80, 1960, 26). 

10) Ramelli 119 and n. 1; RE Valerius Maximus 114 and Duff 58—59; 
on the appeal of the anecdote to the Roman mind see E. H. Haight, The 
Roman Use of Anecdotes in Cicero, Livy and the Satirists, 1940, 4—6. 
The history of one of Valerius’ most paradoxical exempla in subsequent 
literature is indicated in n. 9. 

11) The personalities so treated are Antonius (the orator), Catulus, 
Cinna, Crassus (the orator), Drusus, Marius the younger, Octavius, Rutilius, 
Saturninus, Scaurus, Strabo, Sulla and Sulpicius; the incidents discussed 
are those of the period 134—86 (the index Nominum under e.g. Cimbri, 
Minturnenses etc. being used to supplement passages culled from general 
reading in the text). 
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unconnected references in a unified and readily accessible body 
of original material. Such collation greatly increases the value 
of Valerius’ evidence (of ıts nature discontinuous and generallv 
excerpted in vacuo for supplementary illustration of details 
reviewed individually), in that, from the coordinated, com- 
prehensive picture which emerges, Valerius’ overall estimate 
of Marius’ character and achievements appears, along with the 
figures with whom he unconsciously associated Marius 1?). 
Equally important, in view of the detail in which Valerius 
comments on the period, are the incidents omitted and the 
views to which he subscribes or which he fails to notice. Accre- 
tions to the earlier tradition and areas of distortion can readily 
be made out, and it becomes no longer a matter of arbitrarily 
weighing the balance of probabilities between irreconcilably 
opposed partizan viewpoints when a coherent, non-partizan 
picture is available to off-set them +°). 

First, however, an assessment of the value of the facts 
provided by Valerius is necessary !*). The task of collation 
reveals shortcomings both in procedure and in attitude. As to 
procedure, Valerius seems to have had no system of cross- 
reference 15); hence some inconsistencies 1°) — though his 


12) Details on amici or inimici, when all of Valerius’ evidence is 
coordinated into a complete picture, can date the defection of renegades, 
a topic of perennial difficulty. Moreover larger issues, such as the genuiness 
of Marius’ religious feelings, can only be approached from full background 
knowledge. Furthermore, Valerius’ overall assessment of Marius, which is 
based on a general tradition, when contrasted with those of Cicero and 
Plutarch indicates which is the more biassed from that tradition and in 
what respects this bias operates. 

13) This process of comparison is possible in view of the fact that 
a similar work of reconstruction has established Cicero’s views (WS 73, 
1960, 83—122). With the present study the development of the tradition 
over three centuries, in the writings of Cicero, Valerius and Plutarch respec- 
tively, can be studied synoptically. 

14) Valerius is not primarily an historian: “é lo scopo moralistico 
che logicamente appare predominante” (Paladini, n. 1 to p. 232, where see 
discussion; cf. Duff 60—62). 

15) This is perhaps most strikingly shown by his failure to connect 
Scaevola’s attempted defence of Marius (3, 8,5) with Marius’ protection 
of Scaevola (9, 11,2); some of the exempla indicated at n.4 as not else- 
where cited under relevant headings may indicate the lack of a system of 
cross-reference: cf. e.g. 6,9,14 and the heading ‘De repulsis’ and 9, 2, 2 
and that of ‘De ira aut odio’. Valerius may, however, have avoided re-use 
of an exemplum as he was providing only a representative selection from 
a superabundance of exempla: 4,1, 12; cf. 6, 4, init. Though little is known 
of his technique of composition (see RE Valerius Maximus 102; Ramelli 119; 
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presentation of Marius is not seriously marred by factual con- 
tradictions 17), Moreover, the exempla themselves, meant to 
convey rhetorical point, are sometimes distorted in antithesizing 
over-simplification 18). In viewpoint Valerius is against 
democratic rule and in favour of the Principate 1%); he has the 
superstitious temper of his times ?°), and he lauds Romanitas 
and patriotism, in keeping with his prepossession with morality, 
to the detriment of historical objectivity ?!). However, for the 
Marian period at all events, he draws on sources which do not 
all have an optimate, Romanocentric viewpoint??). His know- 
ledge of Republican history is not profound; as is usual in the 
political quietism induced by the Principate??), he has little 
appreciation of the intrigue-ridden relationships of Republican 


130; 133; n.1; Helm 153, and Duff 56—77 and 58), his care to maintain 
parity in citations of figures whom he regarded as of commensurate impor- 
tance (cf. n.2) indicates that the latter is the preferable explanation. 


16) See discussion below on Valerius’ references to Marius’ social 
background. As Valerius seems to have knowledge of a wide range of 
sources (cf. n. 8), the magnitude of the task of excerpting (believed beyond 
him by Bosch, 2) rendered some inconsistency inevitable (RE op. cit. 102). 


17) Errors of fact involve minor confusions of closely related dates 
or personalities (see nn. 56 and 75—76; in general see RE Valerius Maximus 
100—102); errors in interpretation tend seriously to misrepresent, without, 
however, falsifying facts (though an intentionally misleading emphasis may 
be put upon them: cf. nn. 35—36 with discussion thereto, and, in general, 
RE op. cit. 102). 

18) The classical instance of this occurs at 6,9, 14; as Duff rightly 
says: “Eagerness to make a point renders him indifferent to healthy doubt” 
(61; cf. n.1 and the comments on Valerius’ “passion for the epigrammatic” 
at p.64). Good examples of epigrams in which historicity has been sac- 
rificed to hyperbole occur at 3, 1, 2 and 8, 6, 4; cf. in general RE op. cit. 
93—94 and 111. 

19) On his opposition to democratic rule see 4,7, 2; 5, 4,3 f.; 7, 2, 6; 
9, 4,3; on his support for Caesarism see n. 78; in general cf. Duff 59—60 
and Paladini 233. 

20) See n.63 and discussion in the text; on the prevailing climate 
of religious belief see C. Bailey, Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome, 
1932, 248—54; cf. E.R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, 1956, 
248—49 and 252—53 and CAH 10, 505—506. 

21) Cf. Duff 57—58; Paladini 232. 

22) Seen. 76 and discussion in text. The terms ‘popularis’ and‘ optimate’ 
are used in this study in the meanings outlined by R.Syme, The Roman 
Revolution, 1952, 16 and 22, as qualified by von Fritz, The Theory of the 
Mixed Constitution in Antiquity, 1954, 273. 

23) On the contemporary climate of thought see C. G. Starr, Civili- 
zation and the Caesars, 1954, 203—232 and cf. Duff 59. 
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public life 24). Occasional anachronisms indicate that his grasp 
on minutiae was superficial?>). In view of all this an attitude 
of some reserve must be adopted towards his ascriptions of 
motivation or his explanations of facts, where these seem sub- 
jective. In regard to fact, however, he is, in the main, remarkably 
consistent, considering the discursive, rhetorical nature of his 
writings. Consequently, facts added to the tradition by Valerius 
can be accepted, once allowance has been made for tendentious 
interpretation of their background in one of the ways indicated 
above. 

Some inconsistency is apparent in Valerius’ references to 
Marius’ social background. Marius is not employed as a type- 
figure under the heading ‘De his qui humili loco nati clari 
evaserunt’ (though Scaurus, for example, is: 4, 4, 11); Valerius 
does not, apparently, think of him as born in straightened cir- 
cumstances. Where he gives facts, this assumption is born out: 
Marius was assigned, as contubernalis under Aemilianus at 
Numantia, to the cavalry in his first military service (8,15.7),a 
combination of factors all indicating a well-to-do social back- 
ground. This Valerius failed to perceive, as he regularly fails to 
appreciate the significance of family connections in Republican 
politics 26), Again, Marius’ kinsman, Lusius, holds a commission in 
104 (6,1, 12) and mustalso therefore have been of equestrian rank. 
Members of the gens Gratidia, another of the three leading families 
in Arpinum, are subsequently closely connected with Marius: M. 
Gratidius in 88 (9, 7, Mil. Rom. 1) and Gratidianus (adopted 
by Marius’ brother) in 82 (9, 2, 1; cf. MRR 2, 72) 27). Two 


24) E. g. Cicero’s defence of his inimici Gabinius and Vatinius, under- 
taken under pressure from the dynasts Caesar and Pompey (CAH 9, 621), 
is explained by Valerius as an instance of Cicero’s humanitas, in terms of 
the morality of private life and without appreciation of the amoral political 
pressures to which Cicero was subjected as a public figure. Such naivete 
renders many of Valerius’ subjective reconstructions valueless: cf. e.g. 2, 3, 1; 
6,5,5 and 9,7,2 (examples abound). 

25) See n.77 and cf. nn.56 and 75. 

26) A striking instance of this in the period under discussion occurs 
apropos of Scaevola’s support for Marius, his kinsman, in 88 (3, 8, 5) and 
Marius’ subsequent protection of Scaevola (9,11,2). Again, Valerius is 
oblivious to the kinship of Marius with the Granius of Puteoli who opposed 
Sulla in 79 (9,3, 8). 

27) As this family might very well have associated itself with Marius 
only after his success, the connection cannot be used as conclusive evidence 
for Marius’ standing in his early career. But as early as 115 M. Gratidius was 
implementing in Arpinum a policy similar to that advanced by Marius in 
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passages conflict with the picture thus unconsciously presented: 
2, 3, 1 and 6, 9, 14. In the former Valerius, in interpreting 
Marius’ introduction of volunteer enrolment, gives as reason 
Marius’ desire not to be termed a “proletarian imperator”, an 
explanation of such incredible naiveté in a Republican authority 
that one can only suppose that Valerius is here subjectively 
interpreting a source (whose use of the words novitas and 
humilitas as political catch-phrases he has apparently failed to 
understand). The latter is a straining after antitheses in an 
attempt to make of Marius a type-figure illustrating the muta- 
bility of fortune. This particular antithesis had a great vogue 
in the first century A. D. 78), and Valerius has obviously else- 
where in this passage forced his facts to fit his antithesis (see 
discussion below), so that here too reliance cannot be placed 
on his reworking. The fact that Marius had the financial means 
to hold the offices indicated at 6, 9, 14 indicates just such a 
social background as is suggested by the passages which have 
not been “interpreted” by Valerius. Consequently, it would 
appear that the Marius of Valerius’ sources was not remarkable 
for lack of financial means, although the political nonentity 
of his gens occasioned sneers. 

Valerius makes few references to Marius’ early career. 
The description of Marius as litterarum gloriosissimum con- 
temptorem (2, 2, 3) is best not taken to imply lack of educa- 
tional training 29); it forms part of an hyperbolic antithesis as 
the climactic finishing sententia in its exemplum. Valerius must 
not be taken to mean more than he says (he is trying to imply 
a great deal more, for the purposes of his antithesis), which is 
that Marius would not submit to training in Greek rhetoric in 
his old age. This, in context, should date his attitude to the 
nineties, which was probably a period of Greek and Latin 
bilingualism never before or subsequently achieved by Roman 


Rome in 119 (RE Gratidius, 2), and this when Marius was yet politically 
unknown, relatively speaking. Gratidius was certainly a Marian by 102, 
as is shown by his position on the staff of Antonius: E. Badian, ‘Caepio 
and Norbanus’, Hist. 6, 1957, 332. 

28) Juv.8, 245—50; Pliny, NH 33,11,150; Seneca the Elder, 
Controv. 1, 6, 4; cf. 1,1,3 and 7,2,6; Seneca the Younger, Brev. Vit. 17, 6; 
Benefic. 5, 16,2. Other passages at which it appears in Valerius are: 2, 10, 6 
and 8, 15, 7. 

29) On Marius’ connection with Plotius’ literary group cf. E. Gabba, 
‘Politica e cultura in Roma agli inizi del I secolo a. C.’, Ath. 31, 1953, 269 
nn. 4 and 5; 270 and n. 23; 272. On Valerius’ attitude see Duff, 57. 
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society °°), in which there would naturally be some pressure on 
the older generation to acquaint themselves with recent educa- 
tional developments. Marius’ resistance to such pressure, at this 
time of disenchantment with the nobiles*!), from whom it 
presumably came, is best not ascribed to educational deficiencies 
(not attributed to him, specifically, by Valerius). The detailed 
knowledge shown by Valerius of this educational development 
corroborates Duff’s impression, at page 56, that he was a rhetor 
by profession. 

For Valerius Marius was a man of rusticus rigor (2, 2, 3; 
the term is strikingly reminiscent of Cicero’s rusticanus vir: 
T.D. 2, 22,53 3). But Marius’ legal knowledge — and therefore 
training — is well illustrated by his decision in the case of 
Fannia and Titinius (and his choice by the parties as index): 
8, 2, 3 33). His intimate acquaintance with religious ritual also 
argues a long schooling in the subject, which can hardly have 
been given to a person lacking a thorough formal education (1, 
5, 5). As the Marii were a leading family in Arpinum (see dis- 
cussion above on Marius’ social background and ESAR 1, 296), 
Valerius’ reference to Marius’ failure to gain office there (6, 9, 
14) — the only such statement in the sources, incidentally — 1s 
best examined carefully 34). As was the case at 2, 2, 3, the 
exemplum is worded very carefully and must not be pressed 
into meaning more than it actually says *5), though it implies 


30) H. I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, 1956, 258. 

31) During the nineties many of the noblemen, who had associated 
themselves with Marius in the days of his ascendancy in the previous 
decade, abandoned him: Hist. 6, 1957, 336—43. 

32) This and other striking similarities (e.g.4, 1, Ext. 9 and Deiot. 
13, 36; cf.6,5,5 and Deiot. 11,31.) corroborate the view that Valerius 
was intimately acquainted with Cicero as a source at first-hand: Helm, 
op. cit. 133—34; 136—37; 143—44; Ramelli 138—46; cf. 120—22. 

33) See 5,2,8 and 6,1,12; in general on Marius’ legal expertise see 
Carney, “Two notes on Roman Republican law’, Acta Iuridica 1959, 229 
n. 4, 231 n.13 and 233 n.3. 

34) Cf. A. Passerini, ‘Caio Mario come uomo politico’ Ath. 12, 1932, 
12 and n. 1. 

35) Plut. Mar. 3,2, does not corroborate this passage, as (incorrectly) 
stated in the Supplement to MRR (p. 40); Marius’ family was by no means 
so politically distinguished as to put him in the category of those equites 
allowed to stand for the military tribunate after only five years’ service 
(cf. J. Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung, 1957, 2, 366 and J. Suolahti, 
The Junior Officers of the Roman Army in the Republican Period, 1955, 
52—53), which is what T.R.S. Broughton’s thesis would require; Vale- 
rius’ statement about Marius’ tribunate is demonstrably incorrect. 
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far more, again for the sake of a rhetorical antithesis. It is 
known that Marius gained a quaestorship (cf. MRR, 1, 521), 
though Valerius’ language here implies that he did not (without, 
however, categorically saying so). It is possible that he suffered 
a reverse before obtaining the tribunate of the plebs (so MRR, 
Suppl. 40) and that his candidature — on one occasion — was 
as unsuccessful as in the case of the two aedileships; even if 
this is so ?®), the passage is deliberately trying to suggest more 
than it says. The fact that Marius’ military service (cf. Sall. 
Jug. 63, 4—5) — not mentioned (here) by Valerius, to heighten 
the paradox — prevented him from standing for office in Arpinum 
meant that he did not ever hold office there. It would be per- 
fectly in keeping with the misleading reportage of this part 
of the exemplum that this situation should be interpreted as 
Arpinatibus honoribus indicatus inferior — which does not 
categorically say that Marius suffered repulsae. 


Of Marius’ early offices gained at Rome (6, 9, 14 is the 
only reference to any office prior to his first consulship), 
Valerius knows nothing of his (elective) military tribunate, 
mentions the quaestorship, the tribunate of the plebs and his 
failure in candidacy for the aedileship. He does not seem to 
know of the double repulsa in the latter case or he would surely 
have mentioned it, both at this point — since he reports so fully 
on the praetorship, as this also helps heighten the paradox he 
is trying to create — and under the heading ‘De repulsis’. 
Possibly he knew that Marius suffered two repulsae about this 
time and, not having sufficiently detailed grasp of the Re- 
publican constitution to apply them to the two varieties of 
aedileship, assumed that one concerned his tribunate of the 
plebs 37). Characteristically, he is not interested in the political 
activities of Marius in any of these offices, though his military 
interests lead him to indicate that Marius’ service at Numantia 


36) However, Plutarch knows nothing of this in spite of his detailed 
knowledge of the two repulsae for the aedileship (cf. Mar. 4,1; 5, 1—3) 
and his version is borne out by Sallust (Jug. 63, 4—5) and the auctor de 
viris illustribus (67, 1). Moreover mistakes do occur in Valerius’ references 
to offices held: cf. n.75. On the intensity of the competition for office 
in the municipia see R. Andreotti, Cajo Mario, 1940, 18. 

37) More probably, however, the explanation is simply that he made 
a mistake, as elsewhere in dealing with the gaining of offices: cf. Sulla’s 
‘consulship’ at 1,6,4 (cf. MRR 2,36), the reference to Marius’ fifth con- 
sulship at 9,7,1 and the confusion of the titles of L. and C. Iulius Caesar 
at 9, 2; 2. 
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under Aemilianus had been distinguished (8, 15, 7). There is 
no mention of his Spanish proconsulship of 114, or his 
legateship of 109—108. But Valerius does provide valuable 
evidence on the political climate of the years following 129, 
indicating popular resentment towards the senate and senatorial 
conciliatoriness 38). Significantly, he interprets both incidents 
in terms of the morality of private life rather than the ex- 
igencies of factional politics. 


Valerius next notices Marius’ first consulship (6, 9, 14; 
cf. 2, 3, 1). Of the political eclipse that followed 114, Marius’ 
subsequent indulgence in activities proper to a publicanus and 
marriage to Julia prior to the consulship, there is not a word. 
Valerius simply did not know of the implications of Marius’ 
marriage, to which he nowhere makes even oblique mention, 
and thus could treat Marius very freely, although he was 
technically an ancestor of Tiberius, who is so very respectfully 
treated in Valerius pages. Moreover there is no mention of 
a quarrel with the Metelli either in 119 or 108 (nor is Marius 
classed under the heading ‘De ingratis’). This suggests that the 
latter point did not loom so largely in the body of the tradi- 
tion as it did in Metellus’ biography, otherwise, given Valerius’ 
moralizing bent and disapproval of some of Marius actions, it 
must surely have been noticed. Strikingly, in all Valerius’ re- 
ferences to Numidicus, the only quarrel mentioned is that with 
Saturninus. 

Valerius presents a clear and consistent picture of the 
Jugurthine War. Metellus (later Numidicus) had restored the 
morale and efficiency of the N. African army and won a 
string of successes of note (2, 7, 2; cf. 9, 1, 5). Significantly, 
though citing Numidicus under the heading ‘De Disciplina 
Militar? at 2, 7, 2, Valerius never ascribes more than military 
spirit to Marius (8, 2, 3), whom he regards as something of a 
military demagogue, in that Marius introduction of volunteer 
recruitment is ascribed to a wish not to have propertied con- 
script troops despise him as a leader (2, 3,1). The passage in- 
dicates Valerius utter lack of understanding both of the social 
changes of the second century and also of the resultant decline 
in Republican military efficiency. In fact, Valerius is not well 
informed on Marius’ military achievements and does not men- 


38) 5,3,2 f and 7,2,6; cf. Badian, ‘P. Decius P. f. Subulo’ JRS 46, 
1956, 94. 
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tion him in the section on strategemata °?). The only incidents 
mentioned in Marius’ Jugurthine campaign centre on Sulla, to 
whom Marius objected strongly when allocated him as quaestor, 
because Sulla had previously led a life of dissipation; the latter 
however turned over a new leaf and secured Jugurtha’s arrest 
(6, 9, 6; 9, 2, 1). Yet Valerius consistently attributes to Marius 
sole credit for this victory (6, 9, 14; 2,2,3 and 9, 2, 2), pro- 
bably correctly 4°). He is not aware of any claim by Numidicus 
to have been the real architect of victory, in fact he seems to 
date his trial to his return in 107 (2, 10, 1; see discussion on 
Numidicus below, at the year 100). Though Numidicus had 
solid military achievement in N. Africa — but no triumph —- 
to his credit, he is never exemplified as an imperator (9, 1, 5 
refers to his old-fashioned high standards of morality not his 
military virtuosity). Sulla did try to appropriate sole credit for 
Jugurtha’s capture, but Valerius disbelieved his ambitious 
assertions (8, 14, 4). Significantly he seems to know nothing 
of the Memoirs at 8, 14, 4 (though previous sections mention 
similar writings: 8, 14, 1—3) — a passage which disregards 
the obviously over-drawn 6, 9, 6 which is very close to 6, 9, 
14, source of much difficulty. The triumph over Jugurtha is 
thrice mentioned, with comments on its distinction and 
without misgivings as to Marius’ meriting it: 3, 6,6; 6,9, 14 
and 8, 15, 7. 


39) He knows that the Jugurthine War involved Marius in great 
strategical difficulties (6,9,6) and, in general terms, that his military 
achievements won high praise (9,2,2). But he nowhere gives an instance 
of Marius’ technical virtuosity as a general and, clearly, has not read any 
military handbook on Marius, on whom he comments throughout largely 
from a social or political viewpoint. 

40) Valerius’ two references to Numidicus as a general cite him as 
a type-figure of self-control and high morality (2,7,2 coming under the 
heading ‘De disciplina militar? and 9,1,5 that of ‘De luxuria et libidine’). 
Modern views agree with Valerius in this ascription of the credit for 
success in the war: M. Holroyd, ‘The Jugurthine War: was Marius or 
Metellus the real victor? JRS 18, 1928, 1—20, qualified by M. A. Levi, 
‘Chi ha vinto la guerra giugurtina?’, Atti del secondo congresso di studi 
romani 1931, 1,508—513; cf. G. de Sanctis, ‘Quinto Cecilio Metello 
Numidico’, ib. 343—51 — whence it emerges that Marius’ enrolment of 
capite censi was the turning-point of the war, allowing the ample manpower 
necessary to its conclusion. This point, and the fact that the change was 
only a development of current trends in recruiting (cf. Gabba, ‘Le origini 
dell’ esercito professionale in Roma: i proletari e la riforma di Mario’, 
Ath. 27, 1949, 197 and 203), indicate Valerius’ complete lack of com- 
prehension of the circumstances causing the reform: 2, 3, 1. 
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Marius’ German war is mentioned by Valerius more fre- 
quently than any other single incident in his career. This war 
is in fact mentioned very frequently and in great detail by 
Valerius®!), whose scattered references collate into a perfectly 
consistent account, which is corroborated in every detail by 
the historical sources proper. In consequence Valerius’ evidence 
on this war is of great value. 


Reference is made to Martha, Marius’ Syrian prophetess, 
in terms which seem to indicate that Marius used her as a 
propagandist device (1, 3, Nep. 4) and to the court-martial 
in 104 over Lusius death (6, 1, 12 — for its date cf. MRR 1, 
561) 42). The Germans (cf. 2, 2, 3) were dealt with in two 
campaigns, the first against the Teutons, the second against 
the Cimbri: two armies are indicated at 3, 6, 6; 6, 1, 3 and 6, 
9, 14, and separate campaigns at 6, 1, 12 (the Teutons) and 
2, 10, 6; 5, 2, 8 and 5, 8, 4 (the Cimbri). There is no reference 
to the tactics of Aquae Sextiae**) or in the vercellae, but the 
appeal of the Teutons’ womenfolk after Aquae Sextiae is 
mentioned (6, 1, 3). There seems to be a reference to Battaces’ 
visit and Marius’ vow 44). The ferocity of the Cimbri in battle 
is twice mentioned and there is reference to the Camertine 
cohort which withstood their onset in the battle at the vercellae 
(5, 2, 8). Marius destroyed them completely (2, 10, 6), says 
Valerius, who everywhere gives Marius sole credit for both 
victories (2, 2, 3; 2, 10, 6; 3, 6, 6; 6, 1, 3 and 9, 2, 2; cf. 3, 8, 
5). Marius’ subsequent triumph is mentioned (2, 2, 3; 3, 6, 6 
and 8, 15, 7), as are his trophies (2, 2, 3; 4, 4, 8 and 6, 9, 14; 
— where ‘bina’ presumably refers to trophies for the Jugurthine 


41) 18 of the 94 passages on which this study is based have to do 
with it. 

42) The name of the miles is variously given: Cicero, despite his full 
discussion at Mil. 4,9, does not give a name; Quintilian calls him Arruntius 
(3, 11,14) and Plutarch (Mar. 14, 5—7) terms him Trebonius; cf. Passerini 
36—37 and n. 1—2 p. 37. Valerius is alone in naming him C. Plotius. 

43) Ianuarius Nepotianus has a reference to Sertorius which concerns 
the campaign culminating in Aquae Sextiae: Sertorius loricatus hastam 
fixam oculo gerens Rhodanum transnatavit (Epit. 21,3). No reference to 
this incident is to be found anywhere in the surviving text of Valerius, 
so that it cannot be held with certainty to be excerpted from him. How- 
ever, as the passage is associated with the Valerian corpus, it should be 
considered in a study such as this. The reference is to Sertorius’ escape 
from the Roman defeat in 105 under Caepio: Plut. Sert. 3,1; MRR 1,555. 

44) 1,1,1; cf. 1,7,5 and Broughton, ‘Notes on Roman Magistrates’, 
Hist. 2 1953, 210—11. 
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and Germanic wars respectively, in view of 2, 2, 3) and his 
temple in honour of the victory over the Cimbri (1, 7, 5). 
Marius’ pride in his victories is commented on — adversely. 
Valerius sees the implications in Marius’ adoption of the 
cantharus as his drinking vessel (3, 6, 6) 45) but not those in the 
firstlings offered Marius by a grateful populace (8, 15, 7). He 
does, however, realize that Marius had saved Rome from 
destruction at the hands of the Cimbri (3, 8, 5; cf. 2, 10, 6). 


Valerius knows of the new-style gladiatorial training in- 
troduced by Rutilius in 105 but nowhere regards the latter as 
a man of note in military matters. Sulla is — rather pointedly, 
on one occasion (6, 9, 6) — not mentioned in connection with 
this war; Valerius disliked his greedy attempts to monopolize 
credit in such matters (8, 14, 4) and his feud with Marius (5, 2, 
9). Hence the over-simplified antithesis at 9, 2, 1 — dum 
quaerit victorias Scipionem (se) populo Romano,. dum exercet, 
Hannibalem repraesentavit — must be treated with the reserve 
found necessary in other such cases 4°). 


Catulus likewise receives scant credit for his part in the 
war (he is nowhere rated as a military commander). Valerius 
knows of his defeat on the Athesis, but not of Catulus version 
— for him a rout, pure and simple, resulted (5, 8, 4). Likewise 
he does not know of Catulus’ special pleading in the matter 
of the spolia taken from the Cimbri; whereas Marius’ tropaea 
are repeatedly mentioned (2, 2, 3; 2, 5, 6; 4, 4, 8 and 6, 9, 14), 
Catulus’ spolia (of lesser monumental significance) are mentioned 
only once (6, 3, 1c). Valerius’ political naivete is strikingly 
illustrated in this reference, as he fails to see the significance of 
their siting (from the rest of his discussion at 6, 3, 1 c a political 
motive should have been obvious). Typically, he is unconscious 
of the personal inter-relationship of Marius and Catulus at 9, 
12, 4 (cf. Badian, Hist. 6, 1957, 322—24), where he makes the 
senate assign Catulus a share in Marius’ triumph — an attribu- 


45) On the novelty of Marius’ choice of deity with which to asso- 
ciate himself cf. J. L. Tondriau, ‘Romains de la République assimilés à des 
Divinités’ SO 27, 1949, 137; cf. 140; on current politico-religious thought 
and the thoroughness of Marius’ presentation of his claims, see S. Weinstock, 
‘Victor and Invictus’, HTR 50, 1957, 224 and nn. 80—87. 


46) E.g. at 3,1,2: ipsum Marium illo loco statuisses, celerius aliquid 
de sua fuga quam de Sullae nece cogitasset. At no other point in Valerius 
is military genius ascribed to Sulla (cf. the review of his career at 6, 9, 6) 
or cowardice to Marius. 
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tion of credit which is, however, perfectly in agreement with 
his overall picture of Marius as the architect of victory. 

Valerius provides some interesting facts on domestic 
politics in Rome during the German wars. Domitius prosecu- 
tion of Scaurus in 104 is described (6, 5, 5). Valerius’ knowledge 
of the factual background to the affair is good, but the motiva- 
tion he provides shows his usual lack of comprehension of 
Republican factional politics. Domitius? motive for bringing 
the prosecution was not, as Valerius naïvely puts it, to gain 
prestige, but revenge for not having been co-opted into the 
Pontifical college to replace his father (MRR 1, 559). Success 
would probably have meant for Scaurus the loss of his 
priesthood, which Domitius might have gained. As a candidate 
for the priesthood and defender of moris antiqui, Domitius 
could hardly use the treacherous evidence of a fugitivus 4); 
moreover, a gentlemanly gesture of abnegation would win much 
popular approval (and account for the failure of his prosecu- 
tion, which Scaurus influence would in any case assure). Such, 
at all events, was the sequel: quem (Domitium) populus cum 
propter alias virtutes tum hoc nomine libentius et consulem et 
censorem et pontificem maximum fecit (6, 5, 5). Valerius’ ex- 
planation, iustitia vicit odium, clashes with the pettiness of 
character attributed to Domitius in bringing the charge, and is, 
in any case, utterly improbable in the public life of this time #8). 
Another case mentioned is the rescue of Caepio from prison in 
103 by a friendly tribune, L. Antistius Reginus (4, 7, 3). 
Scaurus was deeply involved in this issue also (cf. MRR 1, 
563—64, Norbanus), and subsequently arraigned Norbanus, 
the tribune who had prosecuted Caepio (8, 5, 2). It was pro- 
bably in the next year that Scaurus prosecuted Memmius (8, 5, 
2: Memmius’ only provincial command occurred in 103: MRR 
1, 564), who had accused him of treason in 111 (ib. 541). 
Typically, Valerius knows nothing of the personal animosities 
involved in these law-suits. 


47) Cf. Cic. Deiot. 1,3; Mil. 22,59 where see A.B. Poynton’s note 
(Cicero, Pro Milone, 1953, 52). 

48) On the political atmosphere see von Fritz, ‘Sallust and the Attitude 
of the Roman Nobility at the Time of the Wars against Jugurtha’, TAPA 
74, 1943, 134 f., esp. 160—68); on this case see E. Pais, ‘M. Emilio Scauro: 
i suoi processi e la sua autobiografia’ in Dalle guerre puniche a Cesare 
Augusto 1918, 3, 154—55 and P. Fraccaro, ‘Scauriana’, in Opuscula — studi 
sul? eta della rivoluzione romana, scritti di diritto publico, militaria, 
1957, 135. 
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Another trial which is to be connected with this tourney 
of law-suits between Marians and their opponents is that of M. 
Antonius (3, 7, 9; 6, 8, 1 refers 4°). There is a serious contradic- 
tion in the former passage, in that Antonius is thought to have 
been quaestor in 113, whereas Memmius’ law was not passed 
until 111 (cf. MRR 1, 536 and 537 n. 4) — the year in which 
Cassius was praetor, as he is described by Valerius (3, 7, 9; see 
MRR 1, 540; cf. 537). Though Valerius is perfectly capable, 
as has been indicated above, of the anachronism of applying 
a law of 111 to 113°), he is not familiar enough with the 
minutiae of Republican history, as has also been demonstrated 
above, to have introduced a mention of the law independently, 
by some form of cross-reference; moreover, if the case be dated 
to 113, the information on Cassius’ praetorship becomes in- 
correct. A simple error is ruled out because the whole point is 
that Antonius is on his way to a provincial appointment, an 
assumption with which all the other facts fit perfectly. Valerius 
could, in fact, only have found reference to the law in a con- 
temporary source — such as Scaurus, whom he claims to have 
consulted: 4, 4, 11 — which would not have made such a 
mistake. Valerius, of course, sees the case in terms of private 
morality. In fact, a prominent Marian was brought to trial 
before another Marian, who had previously, some thought from 
democratic bias, been particularly severe in judging optimates 
when arraigned on the score under which Antonius was now 
charged; moreover the trial was so timed as to bring into con- 
tempt the law of the tribune Memmius, as abetting corruption 
in overseas officials, the very point on which he had been 
attacking the optimates. All this is highly reminiscent of the 
way in which, e.g. Marius, the legislator against electoral 
corruption, was prosecuted for bribery in 116 by the Metelli 
(at whose head was Scaurus), or of the dexterous working of 
the constitution against the Gracchi and Saturninus (on which 
Scaurus prided himself: Cic. Sest. 47, 101; cf. Vir. Ill. 72, 


49) On Antonius as a Marian cf. Hist. 6, 1957, 331—35 and 341—42, 
an article in which a full discussion of the factional alignment in the trials 
of Norbanus and Caepio’s son is given (318—20, 327—28 and 334—35). 
Significantly, this section of Valerius’ exempla and the two following (6, 8, 
1—3) compose a group all culled from the careers of prominent demo- 
cratic leaders. 

50) It is perverse not to ascribe such a law to this Memmius, the 
only member of his family to this point to have interested himself 
prominently in such matters. 
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9). Presumably, then, Scaurus engineered this charge against 
Antonius to discredit the opposing faction and in particular 


his inimicus Memmius, and Antonius quaestorship will have 
to be dated to 112 51). 


Valerius thus provides detailed evidence on a group of 
unsuccessful prosecutions of the years 112—102 (Antonius, 
Scaurus, Memmius) 5?), involving little known personalities (L. 
Cassius Longinus, L. Antistius Reginus). In Valerius this must 
mean that he is drawing on a detailed source, which would be 
interested in such minutiae. All the trials concern Scaurus, about 
whose life Valerius is unusually well-informed (5, 8, 4; 4, 4, 11; 
a direct quotation of Scaurus’ words is given at 3,7,8, and there 
are an unusually high number of references to him) — and 
towards whom he has a strongly favourable bias 53). These facts 
are conclusive internal evidence for his claim to have used 
Scaurus’ autobiography as a source (4, 4, 11) 54). 

Events centring on Saturninus’ demagogy in the year 100 
are very fully referred to by Valerius (12 passages in all). First 
mentioned is Sempronia’s resistance to a tribune’s attempt to 
have her recognize Equitius as a relative (3, 8, 6), a reference 
to Saturninus’ suborning of the freedman in 103 (MRR 1, 565, 


51) The cardinal date is his propraetorship, assigned by MRR 1, 
539 to 112, on M. Holleaux’s dating in REA 19, 1917, 91—92. But Holleaux 
has to correct Valerius — Celui-ci n’était pas praetor, comme le dit a tort 
Valére Maxime, mais quaestor extraordinaire (n.2 to p.92) — without 
realizing the anachronism thus produced concerning the Lex Memmia, only 
to reach the conclusion: Le monument qu’ils firent élever 4 Délos date ou 
de 113 ou d’une des années immédiatement postérieures. It is simpler to 
assume that the charge of incest was rescuscitated in 111 (though in point 
of fact there is no reference to a Vestal), since the hypothesis that Valerius 
is referring to the inquisition of 113 necessitates a double correction of the 
sources, and this when the inscriptional evidence cannot be dated exactly 
to the year 112. For Scaurus’ enmity towards Memmius, originating in 111, 
see 8,5, 2 and cf. MRR 1, 541; for these political intrigues see Pais, op. cit., 
121 and 131—32. 

52) Other such cases are recorded in the nineties: 8,1, Damn. 2; 
8,5,2—3 and 3,7,8; cf. 5, 2, 8. 

53) E.g. he records no gossip against him, though he had been 
involved in several scandals: cf. Fraccaro, ‘Scauriana’, in Opuscula 125—47. 

54) See Helm 140—41. Pais (‘M. Emilio Scauro’, op. cit.) suggests 
that the following passages stem from Scaurus’ Memoirs: 3,2, 18; 3,7, 8; 
5, 8,4; 6,5,5 and 8,5,2: pp. 91—93; cf.95. That there seems to be some 
confusion with Scaevola at 3, 2, 18 (see Pais, 98 n.1) is probably due to 
Valerius’ inadequate system of cross reference combined with his lack of 
familiarity with the minutiae of Republican history. 
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n. 5). Next mentioned is Numidicus’ refusal as censor to re- 
cognise Equitius’ claims (9, 7, 2). Exact dating is impossible; the 
year of this event may be 102 or 101 (MRR 1, 567). Next 
mentioned is Marius’ imprisonment of Equitius when the latter 
‘illegally’ stood for the tribunate with Saturninus (9, 7, 1). 
Valerius dates this to 101: a C. Mario quintum consulatum 
gerente. This is contradicted by other sources, which indicate 
that Marius collaborated with Saturninus in 101 at the elections 
for 100 (MRR 1, 571). Anyway, it is difficult to see how 
Equitius’ candidature was illegal unless Valerius’ words adversus 
leges mean, as is possible, that he was a running mate in Satur- 
ninus’ electoral campaign of 100 for 99, when the praetor 
Glaucia illegally stood for the consulship, Saturninus further 
compromising the campaign by murdering the latter’s rival, 
Memmius (cf. MRR 1, 574 and 576)°). Certainly the public 
violence implied in the rescue of Equitius from prison by a mob 
(9, 7, 1) suggests the riotous atmosphere of late 100 and is pro- 
bably to be seen in the disturbances elsewhere attributed by 
Valerius to Equitius as tribune designate (3, 2, 18). Valerius is 
presumably in error in this dating °®). 


Before the elections for 99 however Numidicus had opposed 
Saturninus, refusing to swear to his sanctio as a matter of 
personal principle (3, 8, 4; cf. MRR 1, 576) and had been 
forced into exile by the popular faction (4, 1, 13), which 
Valerius saw behind Saturninus throughout his demagogic career 
(9, 7, 1—3; 3, 8, 6). After the elections Scaurus urged Marius 


55) Memmius was a Marian, as is shown by Scaurus’ double attack 
on him (3,7,9 and 8,5,2), and had, by impugning optimate integrity 
in Africa, opened the way to Marius for his first consulship. Marius, for 
Valerius, is a type-figure of the grata mens (5,2,8) and, on another 
occasion, took vengeance for harm done to one of his followers by another 
former political associate (9, 2, 2). Consequently it may well have been 
Saturninus’ murder of Memmius which led Marius to arrest Equitius; at all 
events, the generality of the sources indicate that this murder occasioned 
the suppression of Saturninus: see E. Valgiglio, Plutarco, Vita di Mario, 
1956, 141. Plutarch seems to date criticism of Marius for his enfranchisement 
of the Camertes to this period (Mar. 28, 3; cf. 5,2, 8); this may well have 
originated from Saturninus at Marius’ opposition to him, which appears 
likewise to have been based on the letter of the law (9, 7, 1). 


56) He likewise makes minor errors of dating in regard to the 
precedence of the condemnations of Titius and Decianus, (8, 1, Damn. 2—3) 
in this period; cf. also the confusion over the exact sequence of events, as 
indicated by the order in which the exempla are presented, at 9,7, 1—3. 


Rhein. Mus. f. Philol. N. F. CV 20 
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to take action as consul 5”) and forthwith himself took up arms 
(3, 2, 18). Saturninus called upon the slaves, and Marius, acting 
in a statesmanlike fashion which won him renown, suppressed 
him (8, 6, 2). Saturninus was butchered and his house razed to 
the ground (6, 3, 1c). The wave of popular ill-feeling against 
Saturninus continued after his death. In 99 a public meeting 
condemned his sympathizer Titius (8, 1, Damn. 3; cf. MRR 2, 
2); ın 98 an attack upon Furius, who ın 99 had proposed the 
confiscation of the properties of Saturninus’ following, resulted 
instead in the condemnation of Decianus, Saturninus’ kınsman 
who had launched it (8, 1, Damn. 2; cf. Badian in JRS 46, 
1956, 95—96). In the same year the tribune Calidius secured 
the recall of Numidicus, after the ground had been prepared 
by the latter’s son, amid the rejoicing of senate and populace 
(4, 1, 13 and 5, 2, 7) °8). The razed site of the house of Flaccus, 
who had perished in circumstances similar to those of Saturninus’ 
end, was built upon about this time by Catulus (6, 3, 1c), 
commemorating his victory against the Cimbri in a demonstra- 
tion of optimate prestige (cf. Badian, Hist. 6, 1957). 

Valerius thus presents a very full and detailed account of 
the demagogy of Saturninus, flawed only by one chronological 
error. In view of the tendentious interpretation of these in- 
cidents elsewhere in the sources, his attributions of censure and 
praise and his general attitude are therefore significant. His 
own political convictions result in bias against the part played 
by Saturninus’ popular support (cf. especially 9, 7, 2; 3, 8, 6; 
9, 7, 3; 9, 7, 1 and 3, 2, 18), antipathy for Saturninus and his 
associates (styled seditiosissimorum at 6, 3, 1c; cf. 3, 8, 6; 8, 
6,2 and 9,7,1), and sympathy for the reactionary nobility 
(3, 8, 4; 8, 1, Damn. 2 and 3, 8, 6). In less general terms he sees 
Saturninus as protagonist of the action, with Numidicus and 
Equitius of secondary, and Marius only of tertiary, importance; 


57) Valerius elsewhere implies that Marius had been cooperative 
towards the senate in the previous year (9,12, 4), but does not motivate 
Scaurus’ request. 

58) As it took a privilegium to secure Numidicus’ recall from exile, 
it is probable that Saturninus’ legislation of 100 B.C. was not, after all, 
rescinded (so Passerini, ‘Epigrafia Mariana’, Ath. 17, 1939, 66; Gabba, in 
‘Ricerche su alcuni punti di storia mariana’, Ath. 29, 1951, 13 does not 
refute Passerini’s arguments for this view, as expressed at Ath. 12, 1932, 
350—51; cf. Badian, Foreign Clientelae, 1958, 210—12). Valerius makes 
no mention of the fate of this legislation, nor of the procedure by which 
Numidicus’ exile was effected. 
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there are, respectively, 9 passages which refer to Saturninus‘ 
activity, 4 each to that of Numidicus and Equitius — in which 
the former plays a much more prominent role — and three 
concerning Marius. Valerius’ viewpoint throughout is that of 
a moralist; i.e. he is not interested in the items of Saturninus’ 
political programme and does not concern himself with the 
constitutional position of any faction or individual, assessing 
their actions primarily in moral terms. Such was the attitude 
of the primary biographical sources (and of Livy). But Valerius 
has no marked predilection for, or animosity against, any 
individual politician °°). His treatment of Marius and Numi- 
dicus thus represents the unbiassed viewpoint of a general tradi- 
tion. Marius is not conceived as a treacherous opportunist 
(there is, e.g. no (adverse) mention of him in the section ‘De 
fide publica’); there is, in fact, only one criticism of him, that 
his attitude in suppressing Saturninus for attempting to raise 
the slaves is hardly consistent with his own appeal to them in 
88 (8, 6, 2). It is Scaurus, not Marius, who initiates counter- 
measures against Saturninus (3, 2, 18); consistently, in itemizing 
the major achievements of Marius’ career elsewhere, Valerius 
does not bother to notice his suppression of Saturninus (6, 9, 
14). But there is no suggestion of any calamitous drop in Marius’ 
prestige; in fact, Valerius thought his action redounded to his 
credit: cum magnum et salutarem rei publicae civem in L. 
Saturnino opprimendo egisset (8, 6, 2). 

Numidicus appears in Valerius’ account as the mainstay 
of senatorial opposition to popular demagogy. A survey of the 
passages in which Valerius makes mention of him shows thar, 
as his son gained his political pre-eminence through his agita- 
tion for his father’s recall, so Numidicus’ fame in politics 
stemmed, fundamentally, from his exile (four of the seven 
passages which refer to him centre on this). There is no hint 
of a feud between Numidicus and Marius in this (or any other) 
year. Though a clear picture of Numidicus’ character is drawn 
— he was efficient, strict and of an old-time continence in his 
standard of living (2, 7, 2 and 9, 1, 5), without a trace of self- 


59) His strictures against Saturninus and Equitius are generalizations 
of much the same variety as can be found in his remarks on the Gracchi. 
There is, however, a slight bias in favour of Scaurus, who is represented 
as initiating the reaction against Saturninus when the situation, and 
senatorial inaction, had become intolerable (3, 2,18). But, even so, Scaurus 
is only mentioned once. 
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seeking when in office (2, 10,1), fearlessly opposed to ochlocracy 
(9, 7, 2), a man of unwavering principle, who would not go 
back on his word (3, 8, 4) and a stickler for etiquette who 
always preserved an impassive face before the public (4, 1, 13) 
— the inadequacy of detail in some of the incidents centred 
upon him, together with Valerius’ ignorance of Rutilius’ and 
Sulla’s tendentious interpretation of his relations with Marius, 
is conclusive evidence that the general tradition of the history 
of these times, with which Valerius obviously was familiar, 
did not subscribe to the views of these primary sources. The 
Furius prosecuted unsuccessfully by Decianus (8,1, Damn. 2), 
for instance, was subsequently lynched by the people precisely 
because he had opposed Numidicus’ recall. He had acted for 
Marius in this, as in his legislation against Saturninus’ following, 
so was safe when Decianus, Saturninus’ kinsman, prosecuted 
him before a court composed of equites, as the latter supported 
Marius. In the assembly however, where the nobility had 
influence, Furius was killed out of hand when an optimate 
tribune mounted an attack on him (cf. MRR 2, 2, 4—5 and 
6, n. 5). Valerius has no reference to any of these events. 
Equally, Numidicus’ refusal to recognize Equitius when censor 
(9, 7, 2) was accompanied by an attempt to remove Saturninus 
and Glaucia from the senate, an act that resulted in widespread 
public disorder and was open to serious criticism ®), all things 
to which Valerius makes no reference. 


In regard to Numidicus’ career, the scanty details of his 
trial for extortion (2, 10, 1), usually dated to follow his pro- 
consulship after his praetorship (MRR 1, 539, n. 3; RE sv. 
Caecilius 97, ss. 1218 and 1220), seem rather to indicate a trial 
in 107. The attitude of Numidicus’ jurors hardly suits the year 
of Memmius’ attack on the optimates, which was when Numidi- 
cus returned from his first provincial command (MRR 1, 541; 
cf. von Fritz TAPA 74, 1943, 160—68). Moreover no criticism, 
in fact only praise, of this governorship is known (Cic. Verr. 2, 
3, 209) and Valerius seems to consider Numidicus of consular 
standing when on trial (quid plus tribui potuit consuli quam 
est datum reo Metello, 2, 10, 1). On the other hand, it is known 
that the tribune Mancinus prosecuted Numidicus for his con- 
duct in Africa on the latter’s return in 107 (MRR 1, 551) and, 


60) Cf. CAH 9, 167; Carney, WS 73, 1960, 98; De Sanctis, ‘Quinto 
Cecilio Metello Numidico’, op. cit. 350—51; cf. 346. 
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before this, Marius’ smear campaign against him (Sall. Jug. 
65, 4) had resulted in repeated clamours for his prosecution 
(ib. 73,5). Hence Sallust’s description of the unexpectedly friend- 
ly atmosphere which met Numidicus on his return (ib. 88, 1) 
could well refer to this trial, which Valerius regards as an in- 
dication of supreme good will. Furthermore, by classing it 
under the heading ‘De maiestate’, he suggests the standing 
achieved by Numidicus in 107 as a consular of renown, rather 
than that of the relatively junior vir praetorius of 111. 


In a further reference to the year 100, Valerius comments 
on Marius’ judgement in the Fannia-Titinius divorce under the 
heading of ‘outstanding judgements given in private cases’ (8, 
2, 3; Plut. Mar. 38, 4 dates the case). The choice of Marius as 
index by these inhabitants of Minturnae is explained by ar- 
chaeological discoveries which show Marius’ influence in the 
region êt). The connection of this incident with Fannia’s 
hospitality to Marius during his flight, an isolated instance of 
cross-reference, suggests that Valerius’ memory for striking 
occurrences was good, but that he had no systematized procedure 
for internal reference. Other references explain the scandal 
caused by Marius’ behaviour at the ceremonies attending the 
consecration of the aedes Iovis Mariana built to commemorate 
his victory over the Cimbri (cf. Plut. Mar. 2, 2; this temple was 
so intimately associated with Marius that Valerius calls it 
simply ‘his monument’: 1, 7, 5). An illuminating comparison 
can be drawn from Numidicus’ behaviour when great good 
news was unexpectedly brought to him while watching games 
at Tralles — cum ei forte ludos Trallibus spectanti litterae 
redditae essent, quibus scriptum erat maximo senatus et populi 
consensu reditum illi in urbem datum, non e theatro prius abiit 
quam spectaculum ederetur, non laetitiam suam proxime 
sedentibus ulla ex parte patefecit, sed summum gaudium intra 
se continuit (4, 1, 13) — quoted with approval as the deport- 
ment proper in a “public figure in these circumstances. Valerius 
asserts that Greek-style games were introduced by Scaurus’ son 
(2, 4, 7), at his aedilician games in 58, which were of outstand- 
ing magnificence (cf. MRR 2, 195), so that Marius’ Greek 
spectacle of 100 must have been a novel venture and, surely, 
an attempt to associate himself with the cultured tastes of the 


61) J. Johnson, Excavations at Minturnae, 1933, 2,1, p. 47 n. 29; cf. 
R. Andreotti, Cajo Mario, 1940, 143. 
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nobility by whom he clearly at this point hoped to be accepted 
(as is indicated by the conciliatory gesture towards Catulus 
indicated at 9, 12, 4; cf. Badian, Hist. 6, 1957, 323). 


References concerning Marius’ activities in the nineties are 
few. His opposition to Numidicus’ recall is not mentioned in 
discussions of that recall (4,1,13 and 5,2,7; cf. also 8, 1, 
Damn. 2, where his agent Furius is mentioned). There is no 
mention of his travels in the East, nor of the augurate to which 
he was elected in absentia ®). However, his ostensible purpose, 
that of paying a vow to the Magna Mater, may be obliquely 
referred to at 6, 1, 12, which is dated to this period by the 
surrounding context. Equally, 1, 5, 5, alioquin etiam interpre- 
tandarum religionum peritissimus, may refer to his augural 
skill. Actually, in religious matters, no clear picture of Marius 
is uniformly presented; Valerius’ language is cautious; it would 
appear that there was no received view for him to draw on. 
Marius is depicted as an observer of the traditional religion, 
but this is not anywhere indicated as being a marked charac- 
teristic of his: thus the words non protinus ad templa deorum 
et aras tetenderunt of 2, 8,7 merely mean in this context that, 
as was usual, Marius and Cinna did not hold triumph or ovatio 
for the victory gained in a civil war; at 6, 1, 12 the motive 
impelling Marius to ee a kinsman’s homosexual overtures 
is to be seen in signa... . militaria, sacratae aquilae et certissima 
Romani imperii Custos, severa castrorum disciplina of the pre- 
vious section; there is no overriding religious motive in this. 
The temple erected by Marius, after the practice thencustomary 
for a victorious general, is mentioned at 1, 7, 5, but not with 
any emphasis on any religious motive behind its construction. 
The request of the wives to the defeated Teutons involved a 
decision concerning Rome’s religious practices, but was directed 
to Marius in his capacity as victorious commander-in-chief in the 
field (6, 1, 3). Equally, Marius’ visit to Pessinus does not seem 
to have occasioned comment as an outstanding act of piety 
(1, 1, 1). There is ample material in all this for a representation 
of Marius as an upholder of traditional religion, had Valerius 
found such a viewpoint in his sources (his own lack of a system 
of cross-reference, particularly noticeable in this matter, pre- 
vented any such reconstruction of his own). In this regard 


62) See Broughton, Hist. 2, 1953, 211; MRR 2, 9 n.7 and Badian, 
“Sulla’s Cilician Command’, Ath. 37, 1959, 300—301; cf. Hist. 6, 1957, 333. 
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Valerius seems to have considered Marius as of conservative 
viewpoint in general, without marked religious views (cf. 2, 
2. 3). 

Valerius’ one unequivocal statement, interpretandarum 
religionum peritissimus (1, 5, 5), is confirmed by contemporary 
sources (Cic. Balb. 20, 46). He represents Marius as believing 
in omens etc., mentioning him specifically under the headings 
‘De superstitionibus’ and ‘De ominibus (1,3,4 and 1,5,5), twice 
commenting on his professed credence in the foretelling of the 
future (1, 3, 4 and 8, 15, 7) and once dilating on Marius’ 
successful diagnosis of, and action on, an omen (1, 5, 5). He 
does not class Marius with his instances of simulata religio 
(where Sulla is featured at 1, 2, 3), although the incidents of 
1, 3, 4 (particularly in view of the word asserebat) and 3, 6, 6, 
might very well be so classed. There is, in fact, some incon- 
sistency in his depiction of Marius in this regard, as the impious 
pose of 3,6,6 can hardly be in accord with traditional beliefs 
and sanguine contaminari mensae sacra passus est of 9, 2, 2 is 
downright sacrilege. 

The explanation of this inconsistency is patent in Valerius’ 
own attitude towards these matters. Clearly, he himself believed 
in the foreshadowing of future events by omens and the like: 
relevant passages, written under the assumption of the efficacy 
of omens, concern Sulla in the Social War (1, 6, 4) and Octavius 
in the Civil War (1, 6, 10) — the latter passage being particu- 
larly striking, in that even the credulous Plutarch unhesitatingly 
classifed Octavius’ actions at this time as those of a foolish 
superstition (Mar. 42, 7—9). Valerius conceived Marius as the 
play-thing of Fortune (6, 9, 14) and the protected agent of her 
divine will (2, 10, 6)%). Cicero’s veridical dream concerning 
Marius no doubt confirmed him in both convictions, as indi- 
cating the numen of Fortune working through Marius, even 
after the latter’s death, to produce an omen subsequently proved 
to have accurately foretold the future (1, 7, 5). Consequently, 
he interprets incidents concerning Marius in accordance with 
his own underlying preconceptions: significantly, both the Sci- 
pionic prophecy (8, 15, 7) and the omen from the ass (8, 15, 7) 


63) This view of Marius enjoyed a great vogue in the rhetorical 
schools of the first century A.D. and thus the climate of contemporary 
thought may have predetermined Valerius’ own ideas on the subject: see 
Lucan 2, 68—88; Manilius, 4, 43—49; cf. Silius 13, 857 and Sen. Controv. 
1, 1,3. 
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appear for the first time in Valerius references to Marius, 
though such legends had gathered around him at a non-literary 
level from a very early date (cf. Cic. Leg. 1, 1, 2—5). 

The facts presented by Valerius suggest a totally different 
interpretation from that which he puts on them, and one that 
involves no inconsistency, namely that Marius religiosity was 
politically inspired. Clear cases of acts of piety turned to 
Marius’ political advantage are his acquittal of Trebonius (6, 
1,12; cf. Plut. Mar. 14,9), the dedication of the aedes Iovis 
Mariana (1,7,5; cf. ESAR 1,286—87), his pilgrimage to the 
shrine of the Magna Mater (1,1,1; cf. Broughton, Hist. 2, 
1953, 211) and the studied moderation after his victory in the 
civil war (2, 8,7). His refusal of the request of the Teutons 
wives could also be represented as a defence of the Vestals’ 
traditional religious rites (6, 1,3). All these actions publicised 
Marius’ conformity to widely and strongly held religious views. 
The blatant disregard of religious sanctions attendant upon the 
murder of Antonius (9, 2,2) and the impiety of Marius’ pose 
as Liber Pater (3, 6, 6) are hardly indicative of sincere religious 
convictions, whereas the latter pose is a feature of Religions- 
politik for which there were precedents in previous as in con- 
temporary public life ®*). 

Related to this pose — possibly, even, the factor which 
led Marius to adopt it (cf. Plut. Mar. 27, 9) — are the libations 
offered to him by a grateful populace in Rome at the news of 
his victory over the Cimbri (8, 15, 7), the value of which for a 
policy of Religionspolitik is obvious. Valerius connects them 
with Aemilianus’ tribute to Marius during the Numantine 
campaign. This story is possibly apocryphal, possibly an item 
of widespread gossip at a previously non-literary level ®), but, 


64) Cf. Weinstock, HTR 50, 1957, 224; A. Alföldi, “The Main Aspects 
of Political Propaganda on the Coins of the Republic’ (in R. A. G. Carson 
and C. H. V. Sutherland, Essays in Reman Coinage, 1956), comments specifi- 
cally on the crudity of contemporary claims to divine support, at 
pp. 79—80, and on the sudden development of such Religionspolitik in the 
first century B. C.: pp. 80—84. Ms attitude of impassivity when Ancharius 
tried to invoke religious sanctions and constrain M. to save his life (cf. 
Carney, ‘The Death of Ancharius’, Hermes 88, 1960, 382—84) is quite 
conclusive in this regard. 

65) Valgiglio (Plutarco, Vita di Mario, 1956, 16) suggests that this 
is an anecdote post eventum but notes other references to the esteem in 
which Marius was held by Aemilianus (Plut. Mar. 3, 2—4 and 13, 2). For 
their connection see L.R. Taylor, The Voting Districts of the Roman 
Republic, 1960, 306—308. 
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anyway, Valerius represents Marius as making the maximum 
propagandist capital out of the omen. Valerius’ own language 
in describing Marius’ reliance on his Syrian prophetess indicates 
doubts as to the sincerity of Marius’ faith in her (1, 3, 4); again, 
such a ruse was common to practitioners of Religionspolitik. 
Marius’ discernment that the ass’s behaviour constituted an 
omen may have impressed the simple country-folk who had 
flocked to Minturnae to his rescue ®*), but, even without such 
prompting, he must have seen that his only hope of safety lay 
in flight by sea to Africa, as the Italian mainland was obedient 
to the orders of the Sullan government. As Valerius has obvi- 
ously interpreted these facts subjectively — and inconsistently 
— this reconstruction from the facts themselves is to be pre- 
ferred, particularly as it is so much more appropriate to the 
political climate of the time, which Valerius, in this regard as 
in many others, manifestly failed to understand. 


Valerius’ pages contain a surprisingly large number of 
references to the nineties, some of which have already been 
discussed §7), From these it appears that the reaction against 
Saturninus continued in 99, when Titius, a supporter of Satur- 
ninus, proposed an agrarian bill in the popularis tradition but 
failed to carry it (8,1, Damn. 3; on ‘lata cf. Lewis & Short 
II 8b and MRR 2, 2). But the recovery of optimate political 
fortunes was still far from complete, for in this year Sulla 
failed in candidature for the praetorship (7, 5,5; cf. Badian, 
Ath. 37,1959, 280—84). 98 witnessed a dramatic resurgence 
of the optimates: Titius was convicted of maiestas for sym- 
pathies for Saturninus (8, 1, Damn. 3; cf. MRR 2, 3, n. 7); it 
was only because of an expression of sympathy for Saturninus 
that the tribune Decianus failed in an almost certain prosecution 
of Furius, a Marian ex-tribune®®) (8,1, Damn. 2); Numidicus’ 
son at last managed, after a campaign of tearful supplication 
(an act of piety from which he made considerable political 


66) 1, 5, 5; for the composition of the crowd cf. Cic. Sest. 22, 50; 
Planc. 10, 26 (and Carney at WS 73, 1960, 113). 

67) The chronology established by Badian (‘Sulla’s Cilician Command’, 
Ath. 37, 1959, 279—303) is followed for this period, with the exception 
of the dating of Marius’ augurate. His interpretation of the political 
background to the period (‘Caepio and Norbanus’, Hist. 6, 1957, 318—46) 
is also accepted, as providing the most coherent analysis of events. 


68) Furius was so unpopular that he was lynched later in the 
year: MRR 2,5. 
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capital), to amass enough support to secure his father’s return 
(5, 2, 7; 4, 1, 13). Possibly to this time is to be dated the erec- 
tion of Catulus’ Cimbric spolia on the razed site of Flaccus 
erst-while dwelling (6, 3, 1c), a monument to optimate prowess 
built upon a reminder of popularis failure. Valerius would seem 
to date to roughly this period Marius disparagement of the 
philhellenism current in optimate circles (2, 2, 3), into which 
he had previously been trying to secure acceptance by con- 
ciliatory tactics. Possibly his change of heart resulted from this 
exclusive rejection of him by the optimates ®). There is a hint 
of his Eastern trip, undertaken in this year (1, 1, 1). 

97 saw something of a revival of Marius’ fortunes: 
Decianus, who had prosecuted the prominent Marians Furius 
and Flaccus, was exiled (8, 1, Damn. 2;cf. MRR 2, 4—5); there 
is a hint of Marius’ election to an augurate in absentia (1, 5, 
5)70%), and mention of the election of the Marian censors 
Antonius and Flaccus, who expelled the trıbune Duronius from 
the senate for abrogating a sumptuary law (2, 9, 5). The trial 
of Norbanus in 95, “time of reckoning with Marius and his 
friends”, is also mentioned (8, 5,2; cf. Badian, Hist. 6, 1957, 
320), as is that of another Marian, Marcellus (8, 5, 3; probably 
in 95: cf. Badian, op. cit. 329). There is a hint also, possibly, 
of the trial of Matrinius in the report of Marius’ defence of his 
enfranchisement of the Camertes, a kindred issue7!). Yet another 
trial is mentioned, that of the Marian Fimbria (8, 5, 2); this 
cannot be nicely dated but probably occurred in the litigation 
of the nineties. Significantly, though Scaurus, prosecutor of 
Fimbria and Norbanus, and Crassus, prosecutor of Marcellus, 
possessed widespread influence among senators and equites 
respectively, none of these prosecutions was successful (8, 5, 
2—3; cf. 5, 2, 8). Hence the dynastic alliance of Crassus with 
Marius, in or about 94 B.C., hints of which appear in Valerius’ 


69) Titius’ bill must have been in the interests of his veterans 
and Catulus’ monument depreciated Marius’ own claims to the credit 
of the Cimbric victory. 

70) Cf. MRR 2,9 n.7; Hist. 6, 1957, 333. This signal honour is more 
appropriate to 97 than to 98, a year which saw the election of Sulla — 
to a praetorship (cf. Badian, Ath. 37, 1959, 284) as well as the other 
optimate successes detailed above. 

71) Cf. 5,2,8; cf. Hist. 6, 1957, 334 — on Reginus, mentioned as 
an optimate by Valerius, cf.4,7,3. Criticism for illegality in regard to 
this act of enfranchisement may however have been directed at Marius 
late in 100; see discussion above to n.55. 
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references to Scaevola’s support for Marius in 88 (3, 8, 5) and 
Marius’ defence of him in 87 and afterwards (9, 11, 2); 
characteristically, Valerius knows nothing of the subsistence of 
this personal tie (on which, see Badian, op. cit. 329). 

In 92, with the condemnation of Rutilius Rufus for his 
part in the model governorship of the province of Asia, came 
Marius’ retaliation for attacks on him via the courts (cf. Badian, 
op. cit. 343). Valerius knows nothing of Marius’ participation 
in the prosecution, but is aware of the political nature of the 
trial: Rutilio conspiratione publicanorum perculso (2, 10, 5); 
ordinum dissensione... reus factus (6, 4, 4). Valerius comments 
approvingly on Rutilius austere integrity, which could transcend 
even the claims of a friend’s intercession, his dignified conduct 
under any circumstances, and his rigid observance of the letter 
of the law (6,4, 4). A mention of his wife’s name further indicates 
his aristocratic standing (Livia: 8, 13, 6). But Valerius nowhere 
attributes to Rutilius the type of military standing which 
Rutilius himself seems to have claimed (cf. Front. 4, 2, 2 and 
compare Valerius 2, 3, 2) and seems to have found that even his 
condemnation had occasioned little comment in the sources on 
which he himself drew, to judge by his two meagre references 
to it7?). To complete the decade there is a reference to the 
tribunate of Livius Drusus (9, 5, 2). As in the case of Saturninus, 
Valerius has no conception of Drusus’ actual proposals; he com- 
ments on an act of physical violence done to the consul 
Philippus and an act of formal impoliteness on Drusus’ part (in 
summoning the senate to meet him rather than vice-versa). The 
reference shows the power and contumacy of Drusus late in his 
career as tribune, and explains optimate hostility to him. 
Philippus’ own attitude to the senate seems to have been hardly 
more respectful, but draws only a mild reproof from Valerius 
at 6, 2, 2. 

Theevents of the Social War elicit, relatively speaking, very 
frequent comments from Valerius. A pithily venomous comment 
on the activities of the tribune Varius is presumably drawn from 
Scaurus 73). Though himself of doubtful citizenship (he was a 


72) See 2,10,5 and 6, 4,4; for later elaboration of the incident — 
and its significance — cf. Seneca the Younger, Lucil. 3,3,4; 7,5,7; 
13, 19,14; 16,3,12; Provid. 3,4; 3,7; Consol. 23,3; Vit. Beat. 18,3 and 
Tranq. An. 16, 1. | 

73) The obvious source of Valerius’ detailed information concerning 
law suits; the personal rancour in the charge, its concentrated spite, and 
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Roman from Spain), Varius forced through a Lex de Maiestate 
(for an enquiry into the persons responsible for the revolt of 
the allies) in face of the opposition of his fellow tribunes (8, 6, 
4). Scaurus was accused by him, under this law, of being bribed 
into treachery by Mithridates, but successfully repudiated the 
charge (3, 7, 8) 74). In the following year Varius fell victim to 
his own law (8, 6, 4; cf. MRR 2, 27) and Marius seems to have 
thought C. Iulius Caesar 75) sufficiently responsible for his 
death to have had the latter’s corpse mutilated on Varius tomb 
(9, 2, 2). 

Valerius’ statement that Varius caused the Social War is 
obviously anachronistic, as the latter’s controversial law, by its 
terms of reference, post-dated the outbreak of the war, and, 
though the operation of the law further embittered party 


tensions, it was equally clearly rivalry between Marius and 
Sulla which precipitated the Civil War (cf. 9, 7, Mil. Rom. 1; 
3, 8,5 and 6, 5, 7), not a faction fight over Varius (8, 6, 4). 


the exaggerated denunciation of Varius as the originator of both Social 
and Civil Wars all indicate the resentment of the aged Scaurus, who had 
been arraigned by Varius. Significantly, lengthy direct quotation, as reported 
here, is very infrequent in the exempla. 

74) Scaurus seems to have frustrated the attempt of Marius and the 
equites to precipitate a war with Mithridates and to have been behind the 
model governorship of Asia (Badian, Ath. 37, 1959, 302). Significantly 
enough, it was equestrian support that enabled Varius to carry his bill 
(cf. MRR 2, 26). On Scaurus’ tactics in defence see Pais, ‘M. Emilio Scauro’, 
160—61; on his involvement with Mithridates see ib. 100,103 and 112, 
and Gabba, ‘Le origini della guerra sociale e la vita politica romana dopo 
P89 a.C., Ath. 32, 1954, 46. 

75) Valerius refers to a ‘C. Caesaris consularis et censori? whom 
Broughton’s index (MRR 2,574) shows to be non-existent. The L. Caesar 
who answers to this description was indeed one of Marius’ inimici who were 
killed in 87 (cf. Hist. 6, 1957, 337), but H. Bennett (Cinna and his Times, 
Diss. Chicago 1923, pp. 25—26 and n. 8) thinks that his brother is meant, 
Valerius having mistakenly transferred Lucius’ titles to Gaius, whose offence 
was that he had used the eloquence for which he was famed against Varius. 
However the repeated slurs on Varius citizenship (e. g. propter obscurum 
lus civitatis Hybrida cognominatus of 8,6,4 and ‘Varius Severus Sucro- 
nensis’ of 3, 7,8) suggest, and may be justifications of, an obvious course 
of attack open to Lucius, censor in 89 when Varius fell. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that Valerius describes Sulla as consul in referring to an 
incident in 89 (1,6, 4; cf. MRR 2,36 — but this involves merely a minor 
anachronism and not an incorrect attribution of titles; cf. also 9,7, 1). 
Moreover, whereas L. Caesar’s execution in the purge is mentioned nowhere 
in Valerius, C. Caesar’s execution (attributed to Cinna, apparently) is 
referred to again at 5,3,3. The balance of what evidence there is seems 
thus to support Bennett’s conclusions. 
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Of other events in 89 reference is made to the murder of 
the praetor Asellio by a mob of creditors, enraged at his pro- 
posed protective measures for debtors and urged on by the tri- 
bune L. Cassius (9, 7, 4). This striking evidence of the financial 
crisis produced in Rome by the war has been interpreted as a 
move by indebted landlords violently countered by equites and 
small business-men (ESAR 1,268—69). The parading of P. Ven- 
tidius in the triumph of the consul Strabo after his capture of 
Asculum (6, 9, 9; MRR 2, 32) is also mentioned. This is an 
interesting passage, in that it virtually focusses attention on an 
Italian by singling him out for mention in this way. It is, in 
this regard, strongly reminiscent of the passage glorifying the 
outspokenness of Castricius of Placentia in Cisalpina, which 
baffled the Marian consul Carbo in 84 (6, 2,8; MRR 2, 60). 
Valerius again presents an Italian’s viewpoint when he dilates 
upon the prowess of Pulto of Pinna, exercised against a Roman 
commander in an incident in the Social War (5, 4, ext. 7). Also, 
others of his exempla have implicit in them an awareness of 
the tragic human consequences of this civil war, an attitude 
which differs markedly from the Roman one, with its obsessive 
concentration on metropolitan politics considered from an ad- 
ministrative viewpoint. This can be seen in the pitiful little 
tale of Vettienus, who cut off the fingers of his left hand so 
that he might not have to participate in the Social War. Valerius, 
as a true adherent of Caesarism, has only contempt for the 
man and approval of the punishment visited on him by the 
senate (6, 3,3; 5,5,4, which is similar in spirit, is considered 
below). Now Gabba’s analysis shows a source of similar view- 
point behind Appian’s narrative of the years 133—87 in his first 
book of The Civil Wars; employing an Italian’s viewpoint (cf. 
Gabba, Appiano e la storia delle guerre civili, 1956, 27—28 
and 24), this source considers events in a way uncommon in 
Roman circles (ib. 73,79) and stresses social factors (ib. 80). 
Gabba identifies it with Asinius Pollio (ib. 83), whom Valerius 
claims to have used as a source at 8, 13, ext. 4. As in the case 
of his claim to have consulted Scaurus, Valerius’ citation of 
Pollio as a source is thus borne out by internal evidence 76). 

It is at this point that Sulla, for the first time in Valerius’ 
references to him, becomes a major figure in the action. As 


76) Asinius will thus be the “Historiker der Biirgerkriege” upon whom 
Helm (146) has shown Valerius to have drawn; cf. RE Valerius Maximus 
109—110. 
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there are some inconsistencies in Valerius’ presentation of Sulla 
and as certain of his preconceptions distort his judgement of 
Sulla on several major issues, his evidence cannot be properly 
evaluated in detail, so an attempt will be made at this point to 
reconstruct his overall conception of Sulla, indicating areas of 
bias or distortion. Valerius makes very frequent reference to 
Sulla (24 passages have relevance to the following analysis), so 
that the grouping of references around the various incidents in 
Sulla’s career in itself indicates where Valerius’ interests, if not 
those of his sources, lay. Likewise the range of facets of char- 
acter selected for illustration outlines Valerius prejudices and 
intellectual limitations in historical understanding. 


The accompanying table 


Facets in Sulla’s character no- 
ticed in Valerius exempla: 


Hypocrisy in religiosity, 


Incidents in Sulla’s career to 
which reference is made: 


Jugurthine War, 6, 9, 6 and 


8, 14, 4. 1:23: 
Praetorship, 7, 5,5 Crudelitas, 2, 8,7 and 6, 8, 2. 
(the repulsa). Iracundia, 9, 3, 8. 


Social War, 6,9,6 and 1,6,4. 

March on Rome, 15, 5, 6; 6, 
5, 7; 6, 9, 6; 8, 6, 2; 9, 7, 
Mil. Rom. 1 and 3, 8, 5. 

Mithridatic War, 6, 9, 6; 2, 
8, 7; cf. 1, 2, 3. 

Civil War on return to Italy, 
1,2, 33 25°8,.722,. 10; 63:6, 

; 7, 6, 4; 9, 2, 1; 6, 8, 
2, 9; cf. 3, 6, 6 and 


Death, 9, 3, 8. 


Feritas, 9, 2, 1. 
Desire for vengeance, 6, 5, 7. 
Jealous enmity towards Ma- 
rius, 3, 8, 5; 8, 14, 4 and 
5, 2, 9; cf. 9, 2, 1 and 6, 
Selfish aims, 7,6,4 and 5,6, 4. 
Contrast of youth with man- 
hood, 6, 9, 6; cf. 9, 2, 1. 
Affectations of Hellenism, 
3, 5, 3. 
Ingratitude, 9, 2, 1. 
Aristocratic conservatism, 
9,2,1. 


shows that the largest group of Valerius references to Sulla 
concern the civil war on his return to Italy; the next most 
frequently cited incident is the Sullan proscriptions, to which, 
however, there are some references (e. g. 9,2,1 and 3,2,1) 
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which, for length and intensity of feeling, are without parallel 
in the remaining exempla culled from Sulla’s career. The third 
largest group of references concerns the march on Rome; the 
Mithridatic War receives three mentions, one very oblique; the 
Jugurthine and Social Wars are each assigned a pair of notices, 
the repulsa in Sulla’s candidature for the praetorship and Sulla’s 
death each being mentioned only once. In fact Valerius, who 
shows little interest in socio-political issues or constitutional 
matters (the generalisations of 7,5,5 being nearest to an 
outline of Sulla’s achievement in this regard), tends only to 
appreciate military achievement, which was much easier for him 
to evaluate. As Sulla’s military achievements when in supreme 
command wreaked havoc in Italy, for Valerius the heart-land 
of the Empire, Valerius’ assessment of his achievement is 
unfavourable (whereas that of Marius — in his foreign wars 
only — receives ready praise: contrast e.g. 6, 9, 6 with 6, 9, 14). 
It is to this bias that Valerius’ failure to emphasize Sulla’s 
military prowess, shown on his own evidence to be considerable 
(as e.g. at 6, 9, 6 and 1, 6, 4), is to be traced: 2, 8, 7 is typical 
in its depreciatory cuius crudelissimi et insolentissimi successus 
fuerunt. When Valerius does appraise Sulla’s military merits 
it is only to damn them in an hyperbolic and rhetorical 
antithesis: dum quaerit victorias, Scipionem (se) populo Romano, 
dum exercet, Hannibalem repraesentavit (9, 2, 1). His descrip- 
tion of Sulla as ‘another Marius’ at 8, 6, 2 — again a rhetorical 
antithesis — probably means to refer to Marius in his capacity 
of a defender of the constitution rather than of a general. In 
Valerius’ case Sulla’s shameless effrontery in trying to ap- 
propriate to himself credit for others’ military success seems 
to have induced a considerable disinclination to accept any 
attribution to Sulla of credit in military matters (cf. 8, 14, 4) 
and he seems to delight in showing up Sulla’s reliance on his 
subordinates, as e.g. at 5, 2, 9. 


After a youth of debauchery Sulla showed real ability 
in his quaestorship, being instrumental (no more; cf. 8, 14, 4) 
in securing Jugurtha’s capture (6, 9, 6 — a passage which gives 
in outline Valerius’ conception of the significant achievements 
of Sulla’s life; 9, 2, 1 also refers). Valerius seems to date Sulla’s 
enmity for Marius from this point; it can be seen in Sulla’s 
attempt jealously to monopolize all credit for the capture of 
Jugurtha, by the employment of a signet-ring which symboli- 
cally appropriated the credit to himself (8, 14, 4). Valerius 
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seems to connect Marius anger at being allocated Sulla as 
quaestor in 107 and his disdain for Sulla on the latter’s arrival 
with the origin of the quarrel (6,9, 6), so it should, on this 
evidence, be datable to this time. For Valerius the enmity 
between Sulla and Marius appears as enmity stemming from 
Sulla’s jealous rivalry, and Marius, who initially despised Sulla, 
appears rather as a passive figure in the feud (cf. 5, 2, 9; 8, 14, 
4 and 6, 9, 6). But the first positive act of enmity is datable to 
Sulla only in 88 (3, 8, 5). Sulla’s hatred for Marius followed 
the latter even beyond the grave, his ashes being scattered in 
the Anio (9, 2, 1) and his son pursued vindictively (6, 8, 2; for 
Sulla’s gratitude to Pompeius for help against the Marians cf. 
5, 2, 9) — as was Gratidianus, Marius’ nephew by adoption 
(9, 2, 1). Significantly, Sulla is never mentioned in connection 
with the German War, and the next event recorded in his 
career, the repulsa in his candidature for the praetorship (7, 
5, 5), well indicates his relatively minor standing at this point. 
Thus when Valerius claims that it was Sulla’s success against 
the Samnites at Nola in 89 7°) that inaugurated his subsequent 
success (1, 6, 4), this judgement is perfectly consistent with all 
his other evidence for the period: while assigning to Sulla 
responsibility for the successful conclusion of the Social War 
(6, 9, 6), Valerius omits all mention of Marius’ achievements 
in the war (6, 9, 14). 

To discuss Sulla’s career further would involve repetition 
later in the narrative, as his actions become an integral part of 
the survey from this point; but assessment of Valerius’ view of 
his character is essential to any evaluation of the facts and 
motivation presented by Valerius, whose picture is put in 
moralising and emotional terms, Sulla’s character being largely 
assessed from the actions of the last years of his life. Sulla’s 


77) Though outlining the success of 89 (which won Sulla the con- 
sulship), Valerius describes him as ‘consul’ (MRR 2,36; a somewhat similar 
confusion as to title occurs at 9,2,2 and at 9,7,1; see discussion on 
C. Caesar, above). It is noticeable that Valerius’ grasp of minutiae of and 
sequence of events :n the period 89—80 is shaky, particularly where Sulla 
is concerned, and especially in regard to the Social War, march on Rome, 
Mithridatic War, Cinnan régime and the war on Sulla’s return: 9, 2. 2; 
2,10, 6; 1,6, 4; and 6, 9, 6; cf. 9, 15,5. However, as to larger issues, Valerius 
is supported by the source tradition in his late dating of the outbreak of 
active hostility on Sulla’s part (see Badian, Foreign Clientelae, 231 and n. 4; 
Carney, WS 73, 1960, 111 and Gabba, Ath. 35 1957, 369) and of the 
latter’s rise to eminence (see Carney op. cit. 108; Badian Ath. 37, 1959, 300 
and Valgiglio, Plutarco Vita di Silla, 1954, 32). 
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dominant characteristics, as Valerius presents them, are all 
unpleasant: a hypocrite in religious matters (1, 2, 3), he was 
ungrateful in personal relationships (cf. C. Marii, cuius, etsi 
postea hostis, quaestor tamen aliquando fuerat,... cineres... 
sparsit of 9, 2, 1), given to violent anger (9, 3, 8), vindictive 
(non se tam incolumem quam Sulpicium Rufum perditum 
voluit: 6, 5, 7) and insatiably cruel withal (9, 2, 1; cf. 2, 8, 7 
and 6, 8,2). His Graecizing habits did not endear him to the 
patriotic Valerius (3, 5, 3) who could see nothing but selfish 
ambition in his career (7, 6, 4 and 5, 6, 4). Valerius’ bias is 
obvious; even in an ostensibly favourable passage such as 7, 
5,5 the use of words such as ‘dominus and ‘potentiae indicate 
an underlying dislike, an attitude which appears even more 
strikingly in an aside on Sulla appended to a laudation of 
Rutilius Rufus (6, 4, 4, where the words in exilio, ne quid 
adversus leges faceret, remansit... impotentis armis... quod 
quidem Sulla rapuit tell the same story). But this bias is not 
consistently maintained; e.g. at 9, 7, Mil. Rom. 1 responsibility 
for resistance to Gratidius is attributed to the troops, not to 
Sulla (whereas 6, 4, 4 implies what was the case, in point of 
constitutional law, that Sulla’s action was treason). A favourable 
tone appears also at 8, 6, 2. As both these passages are un- 
favourable to Marius, this inconsistency is perhaps best explained 
on the assumption that Valerius is here drawing on a source 
favourable to Sulla. There is an ideological element in this anti- 
Sullan bias, which has particular reference to the Sullan (and, 
to a lesser extent, Marian) purges; Valerius is concerned to 
demonstrate the contrast between the Sullan-type Putsch and 
the Clementia Caesaris of the Principate. On this subject he is 
blind to the distortion of history, as can be seen at 9, 15, 5 and 
in particular in the words postquam a Sullana violentia 
Caesariana aequitas rem publicam reduxit 78). Sulla, then, is 
done less than justice by Valerius’ representation of him. 


78) A classical example of the ‘double-think’ process which perfectly 
illustrates Valerius’ mental conditioning occurs at 2, 8,7, where, after listing 
Republican factional struggles, Valerius continues: piget taedetque per 
vulnera rei publicae ulterius procedere. lauream nec senatus cuiquam dedit 
nec quisquam sibi dari desideravit civitatis parte lacrimante, ceterum ad 
quercum pronae manus porriguntur, ubi ob cives servatos corona danda 
est, qua postes Augustae domus sempiterna gloria triumphant. Another 
instance of deference to Augustus’ memory, likewise indicative of mental 
conditioning, is discussed by Ramelli at 133—34. 
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It has thus been established that Valerius, with perfect 
consistency, considered Sulla’s success in 89 in the Social War as 
the foundation upon which his subsequent pre-eminence was 
based (cf. discussion to 1, 6, 4 above). For Valerius, Sulla in 
fact was responsible for victory in this war (Marius is nowhere 
mentioned in connection with it): 6, 9, 6; cf. 6, 9, 14. However, 
though Valerius knows of Sulla’s propagandist use of his signet- 
ring, he fails to mention the Victory erected on the Capitol in 
89, connected with Sulla’s claim to the credit for ending the 
Jugurthine War and obviously pertinent to the passage in which 
he makes reference to the ring (8, 14, 4). This group of statuary 
may not have loomed so large in writers not heavily influenced 
by Sulla’s Memoirs. 

Of events in the year 88 mention is made of the capture 
and execution of Aquillius by Mithridates (9, 13, 1); as Aquillius 
had been Marius tool in bringing on the Mithridatic War (cf. 
MRR 2, 35—36 and 43; Badian, Hist. 6, 1957, 330—31) this 
must have increased Marius’ desire to take over control of 
operations. But of this Valerius knows nothing; for him it was 
factional wrangling over Varius that caused this civil war (8, 
6, 4; cf. discussion above). Apart from a statement that Marius 
received his command by a law of Sulpicius’ (9, 7, Mil. Rom. 
1), there is no explicit indication of any connection between 
these two. However, Sulla’s vindictive fury was, in the issue, 
directed especially at Marius and at Sulpicius, who had been 
the main source of trouble for him (3,8,5 and 6, 5, 7 respec- 
tively), facts which imply that the two had leagued against 
him. But it ıs the army which is represented as repudiating 
Marius’ attempt to take it over. In the remark procul dubio 
indignati, quod ab summo imperio ad eum qui nullo in honore 
versaretur transire cogerentur (9,7, Mil. Rom. 1) appears a 
criticism of the constitutional propriety of Marius’ action, 
which is corroborated by the implicit condemnation of Marius 
for calling upon the slaves in an attempt to stay Sulla’s army 
from breaking into the city (8, 6, 2; both passages are discussed 
above). It is quite clear, however, that Valerius regarded Sulla’s 
actions as unconstitutional: 6, 4, 4; cf. 2, 8, 7. 

The S.C. which outlawed the Marians is repeatedly men- 
tioned: 3, 8, 5 and 1, 5, 5; cf. 6, 5, 7; 6, 9, 6 and 6, 9, 14). 
Sulpicius was among those outlawed; he hid in his villa, but 
was betrayed and executed (3, 5, 7). There is a hint of Catulus 
insistence on strong measures against Marius (9, 12, 4); Sulla, 
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too, eagerly desired them and Scaevola’s was the only dissentient 
voice in the terrorized senate which passed the motion of 
outlawry (3, 8, 5) 7%). Sulla’s abortive legislation may be referred 
to at 7, 5, 5; characteristically, Valerius has little interest in 
such matters, though he is of opinion that Sulla was a champion 
of the rights of the nobility (9, 2, 1 — where the words 
egregie... auctoritate nobilitatis defensa probably, however, 
refer more specifically to the Sulla of 82). 

Of Marius’ romantic flight and exile the incident which 
caught Valerius’ fancy was Marius’ near execution at Minturnae, 
mentioned at length three times: 2, 10, 6; 1, 5, 5 and 8, 2, 3. 
Apart from this, however, there is little reference to this 
episode, so that only a discontinuous picture emerges from 
Valerius’ exempla. Marius first appears near Minturnae; he had 
been caught in a marsh; he was dragged out and haled into 
Minturnae, the senate’s ban of outlawry being observed. He was 
put under house arrest, but Fannia, a matron mindful of a 
beneficium experienced from Marius, volunteered her home for 
this purpose and showed him every kindness there (8, 2, 3). At 
this point some inconsistency, which is, however, more apparent 
than real, emerges. From one passage it appears that a public 
slave of Cimbric nationality was sent in to execute him, but 
panicked before the enormity of such a deed and fled, throwing 
his sword away. At this the inhabitants of Minturnae let Marius 
go free (2, 10, 6). Another exemplum has it that a mob gathered 
to assist Marius when it was discovered that he was under house 
arrest, and that Marius got them to take him to the coast (1, 
5, 5). The former passage is marred by anachronisms: nec fuit 
eis timori asperrima Sullae victoria, cum praesertim ipse Marius 
eos aconservando Mario absterrere posset — where the asperrima 
victoria is surely that of 82 B.C. (cf. 9, 2, 1) and the reference 
to Marius must be to the vindictive figure who was to lead the 
Cinnan counter-coup in 87 — of neither of which developments 
can the ‘Minturnenses’ have had knowledge in 88. Moreover, 
there are rhetorical flourishes, which analysis has shown to be 


79) Apparently the motion declaring the Marian leaders public enemies 
was the S.C. ultimum: cf. the parallel drawn between Marius’ case and 
that of Saturninus in 100 at 8,6,2; the senate’s decision, specifically cited 
at 3,8,5 and 1,5,5, is nowhere described as having been ratified by the 
assembly. Valerius accepts the propriety of this measure without misgiving 
(on its dubious validity see von Fritz, The Theory of the Mixed Consti- 
tution in Antiquity, 1954, 233—34 and 282—84; Valgiglio, Silla e la crisi 
republicana, 1956, 15 and Carney, WS 73, 1960, 112). 
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characteristic of Valerius thought processes, in the references 
to the gods and fate. Presumably then Valerius has subjectively 
interpreted a hard core of fact centring round the Cimbric 
slave. As it is only the motivation for the release of Marius 
in 2, 10, 6 which clashes with the evidence of 1, 5, 5, the 
passages can be reconciled by a reconstruction based on the 
facts in either account: the authorities in Minturnae decided 
to obey the senate’s decree and to have Marius executed. But 
the public slave baulked at his task, which had to be performed 
in a household of Marius supporters surrounded by a large 
crowd of the lower orders which had flocked there to protect 
Marius, the saviour of Italy. In view of these circumstances, it 
was decided that Marius be escorted to the coast and provided 
with a ship for his proposed voyage to Africa. This flight to 
Africa, twice mentioned by Valerius (1,5,5 and 6, 9, 6), is the 
only other incident explicitly recorded by Valerius that is 
pertinent to this episode. Possibly, however, the behaviour of 
a certain Sextilius in the purge following upon the Marian- 
Cinnan counter-coup is to be connected with the hostile attitude 
to Marius at this point of a Sextilius, governor of Africa. Cer- 
tainly the unprincipled ingratitude Sextilius showed to his 
benefactor C. Caesar, who had been proscribed as an inimicus 
of Marius’, suggests a desperate attempt at conciliation which 
would be natural if he were the Sextilius who had thus shown 
Marius. hostility in the recent past (5, 3, 3; cf. Plut Mar. 40, 
7—9). 

Of other events in 88 is recorded the murder of Q. Pom- 
peius Rufus by the troops of Cn. Pompeius Strabo when the 
former, on the senate’s instructions, proceeded to take over the 
latter’s army, of which Strabo had irregularly retained com- 
mand. Valerius states categorically that the troops were incited 
to this murder by Strabo (9, 7, Mil. Rom. 2; cf. ib. Mil. 
Rom. 1). There may be a reference to the agitations for Marius’ 
return by the wealthy ladies of his faction in an aside upon 
Sulla’s execution of women in the proscriptions (adversus 
mulieres quoque gladios destrinxit, quasi parum caedibus 
virorum satiatus: 9, 2, 1). However, thenext incident specifically 
mentioned is the armed conflict between Octavius and Cinna 
in 87. No explicit judgement is passed on the cause of strife or 
constitutional position of either faction; characteristically, 
Valerius was interested rather in Octavius’ superstition (though 
he chose not to class it as such): 1, 6, 10; cf. Plut. Mar. 42, 7—9. 
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However, the words (Octavius) armıs cum collega suo dissidens 
Cinna here used may just possibly imply that Octavius caused 
the quarrel. The suffect consulship of L. Cornelius Merula is 
also noticed (9, 12, 5). Two incidents in the ensuing civil war 
receive comment: the capture of Placentia from Octavius’ com- 
mander there, P. Caelius (described as ‘effected by the Cinnan 
forces’: 4,7,5; cf. MRR 2,51), and a battle between the forces 
of Strabo and Sertorius (5, 5, 4) 8°), who is elsewhere favourably 
described as ‘equally well endowed with physical and mental 
strength’ (7, 3,6). For Valerius Sertorius figures pre-eminently 
as the leader of the subsequent Spanish War (cf. 1, 2, 4; 7, 6, 
Ext. 3; 8, 15, 8 and 9, 1, 5); he is never mentioned in references 
to this, or any other, period of Marius’ career®!) and would, 
therefore, seem not to have been of foremost importance in 
Cinna’s consilium. 

There is no reference as to how, or why, Marius returned 
from Africa. When mentioning the fighting of this civil war 
Valerius seems to regard the issue as one between Octavius and 
Cinna (1, 6, 10 and 4, 7, 5). In regard to the bloodshed 
attendant upon the re-entry of Marius into Rome, however, his 
attribution of responsibility is not nearly so precise. His actual 
statements are recorded in the following table, but internal con- 
tradictions make the evidence unreliable in the respects in- 
dicated. 


Responsi- Marius Cinna Individual”) 

bility mutual. responsible. responsible. deaths. Person responsible. 

2, 8, 7; 2,10,6; 1,6,10; Antonius Marius: 9, 2, 2, 
4,3,14; 6,9,14; 5, 3,3; (but cf. 8, 9, 2). 
(5,6, 4); 9, 2, 2; 6, 9, 6. Caesar Marius: 9, 2, 2 


8,9,2; 9, 12, 4. (but cf. 5, 3, 3). 


80) As Valerius’ introduction of this exemplum states, this honorific 
mention of a ranker is exceptional in his references to Rome’s history, which 
concern the administrative class almost exclusively. An awareness of the 
sufferings of the lower orders, not usual in Valerius in a military context, 
is also evident. Other such passages have been discussed (n. 76 and discussion 
thereto) and Asinius Pollio has been suggested as their source. 

81) The exemplum at Nep. Epit. 21, 3, referring to Caepio’s defeat 
in 105, is not to be found in Valerius. His only reference to Sertorius which 
does not centre on the Spanish War concerns a pretender who claimed to 
be his son (9, 15, 3). 

82) The account of Marius’ receiving Antonius’ head while actually 
at table (9, 2,2) suggests the account of Mark Antony’s receiving the head 
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9, 12, 5. Catulus Marius: 9, 12, 4. 
Merula Both Marius and 
Cinna: 9, 12, 5. 
Octavius Cinna (possibly): 
1, 6, 10. 


Of the first group of these passages, 2, 8, 7 and 4, 3, 14, 
speaking in general terms of the bloodshed, assign responsibility 
to Cinna and Marius and to Marius and Cinna respectively. 
5, 6, 4 classes Sulla, Marius and Cinna as equally lacking in 
pietas erga patriam, presumably in this context referring to 
their readiness to wage civil war rather than sacrifice their 
lives to avoid it. 8, 9, 2 assigns responsibility for the killing of 
Antonius to both Marius and Cinna (in that order); as 9, 2, 2, 
however, intimates that Marius was alone responsible, this 
brings up the question of Valerius’ accuracy, especially as 9, 2, 
2 seems to assign the responsibility for C. (L?) Caesar’s killing 
to Marius, whereas 5, 3, 3 seems to impute it to Cinna. It has 
been shown that Valerius had an imperfect grasp of the minutiae 
of this period and that he had no adequate system of internal 
reference in his work, so these discrepancies may simply be 
errors. However, Marius had a very good motive — given his 
nimia cupiditate persequendi inimicos (9, 2, 2) — for desiring 
the deaths of the renegades Antonius and Caesar, and the 
treachery to the latter of Sextilius seems to indicate an attempt 
at ingratiation by the ex-governor of Africa, who had reason 
to fear Marius’ anger (see above on 5, 3, 3)8%). However, the 


of Caesetius Rufus (9, 5, 4; cf. Sen. Ep. 83, 25): the latter tale so obviously 
caps the former that the atrocity-mongering of the propaganda war 
of pamphlets between Antony and Octavian is strongly suggested (see 
M. P. Charlesworth, ‘Fragments of the Propaganda of Mark Antony’ C.Q. 
27, 1933, 172—77; cf. K.Scott, “Octavian’s Propaganda and Antony’s 
De Sua Ebrietate’ CP 24, 1929, 133—41). It may well be that Antony 
emphasized this action of M., Octavian’s popularis ancestor, as part of his 
criticism of Octavian’s shameful ancestry. Badian assembles a full list of the 
victims and attempts to indicate responsibility at Hist. 6, 1957, 339 and 
n.177. For fuller discussion cf. Bennett, op. cit.24—40 and C. Lanzani, 
Storia interna di Roma negli anni 87—82 a.C.; parte prima: il VII con- 
solato di Mario, 1907, 96—124. 


83) As Marius had large vested interests and much support in Spain 
(cf. respectively Carney, ‘Coins bearing on the Age and Career of Marius’, 
N.C. 19, 1959, 81 and Gabba, ‘Le origini della guerra sociale e la vita 
politica romana dopo 189 a.C.’, Ath. 32, 1954, 81—89; cf. 61 f.) he might 
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point of 9, 2, 2 is not that Marius was responsible for the 
killings but that he rejoiced at the dismemberment of the 
corpses, so the inconsistency is more apparent than real. Bennett’s 
explanation, that the fate of the Sullan leaders was decided 
at a conference of the leaders of the Marian-Cinnan group on 
security grounds (Cinna and his Times Diss. Chicago 1923, p. 25), 
best resolves the difficulty: the killings were effected under the 
aegis of Marius and Cinna (effectively the policy-formers as 
faction leaders — a realistic viewpoint) or of Cinna alone (a 
constitutionalist’s viewpoint, reasoning from his senior mag- 
isterial status)®*). Hence, at 9,12,5 both leaders are assigned 
responsibility for Merula’s death, although this, like Octavius’, 
was more likely to have been desired by Cinna®°). 


This explanation reconciles all the remaining inconsisten- 
cies, implicit or otherwise. In two passages, 6, 9, 14 and 2, 10, 
6, Marius alone is mentioned in connection with responsibility 
for the proscriptions. 6, 9, 14 is an outline sketch of his career; 
an antithesis in highly rhetorical terms — cui post exilium con- 
sulem creari proscriptoque facere proscriptionem contigit (a 
straining after paradoxical antithesis suitable to its chapter 
heading — ‘De mutatione morum aut fortunae — makes the 
passage suspect for overstatement in other regards: see above, 
discussion on Marius’ early career) 86%) — the passage is far too 
generalized to be taken as explicitly singling Marius out for 
sole responsibility. The same applies to ipse Marius eos a con- 
servando Mario absterrere posset of 2, 10, 6; likewise a 
rhetorical flourish involving overstatement (anachronism: see 
discussion, above, of Marius’ flight). The reference to Catulus’ 


very well have used Varius as a tool (as e.g. he utilised Saturninus and 
Sulpicius; on the vested interests behind Varius cf. MRR 2,26 and Pais, 
‘M. Emilio Scauro’, 167) and so he might well have been concerned to 
avenge him (as Valerius claims he was, 9, 2,2). On the renegades cf. Hist. 
6, 1957, 323 and 336—37 for Caesar, and 321—23 with 341—42 for 
Antonius. 

84) Valerius’ uncertainty would, in this case, be perfectly explicable: 
he was not sufficiently versed in the constitution or factional life of the 
Republic to appreciate the failure of his sources to agree upon or specifi- 
cally to assign responsibility. 

85) Successful prosecution of Merula for high treason (cf. C. A. H. 9, 
262) would retrospectively legalise Cinna’s actions as well as satisfy his 
personal rancour (see also Lanzani, op. cit. 114; on Octavius cf. Bennett, 25). 

86) Nn. 34—36 and discussion thereto. Moreover the term ‘proscribe’ 
originated in the Sullan Putsch of 82 (cf. H. Volkmann, Sullas Marsch auf 
Rom, 1958, 64) so, conceptually, Valerius is also guilty of anachronism. 
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death well indicates Valerius tendencies to over-statement 
through over-simplification: without qualification Marius is 
said to have ordered Catulus’ death, when it would appear that 
his remark that Catulus ‘must die was simply an adamant refusal 
to alter the decision of his faction although Catulus made 
intercession to him to do so87). Valerius’ remark that this in- 
cident maximus Marianae gloriae rubor exstitit agrees with the 
evidence of the contemporary tradition (cf. Carney, WS 73, 
1960, 115—16) and would seem to limit the area of Marius’ 
responsibility for the blood-letting. Moreover, Sulla’s immola- 
tion of Marius’ kinsman Gratidius on Catulus’ tomb (9, 2, 1), 
after the fashion of Marius’ mutilation of Caesar on Varius’ 
(9, 2, 2), indicates that he felt that the responsibility for Catu- 
lus’ death lay with Marius. There is possibly an implication in 
1, 6, 10 that Octavius’ death was connected with his quarrel 
with Cinna, but the passage is concerned with the fulfilment 
of the oracle and personalities are a secondary consideration, 
so it cannot be pressed. The remark at 6, 9, 6 that (Sulla) 
Cinnae dominationem fregit must likewise be interpreted care- 
fully. The forced antitheses which Valerius apparently felt to 
be required under this chapter-heading (‘De mutatione morum 
aut fortunae’) have already occasioned difficulties, and this 
passage is flawed by anachronisms (shown in note 77, on 
Valerius’ imperfect grasp of the chronology of this decade). 
Anyway the words Cinnae dominationem are better taken to 
refer generally to the latter’s government during his four con- 
sulships (87—84) than to this period of blood-letting. 

Valerius consistently speaks of Marius’ conduct in terms 
of the strongest moral condemnation. In his excessive eagerness 
to pursue personal vendettas Marius gained himself more oblo- 
quy than he had gained praise for his military achievements: 
9, 2, 2 (however, this passage, containing one serious error and 
much rhetorical overstatement, cannot simply be taken at its 
face value). His cruelty (crudelium victorum 2,8,7), savagery 
(saevissimis ducibus, 4,3,14) and insolence (insolentissimis 
victoribus, 9,12,5) are stressed (cf. 2,10,6 and 6,9,14). But 
there is mention of some moderation (2,8,7) and the fact that 
Scaevola was violently attacked immediately upon Marius’ 


87) Cf. Bennett, 27—28. However, as the execution of Catulus was 
clearly due to his vendetta with Marius, the latter was ultimately respon- 
sible for his suicide and Valerius’ source may well have ignored the legal 
niceties and realistically given the basic, substantial truth. 
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death (9,11,2) indicates implicitly that Marius had protected 
him. Though Valerius elsewhere classifies Marius under the 
heading ‘De gratis’ (re the enfranchisement of the Camertes at 
5,2,8), he fails to note this repayment of Scaevola’s courageous 
stand in 88 (3,8,5). Consistently, however, Marius is not taken 
as a type-example under the headings ‘De ingratis’, ‘De ira aut 
odio’, ‘De ultione’ (or taken to task under ‘De moderatione’), 
though, in view of Valerius’ inadequate system of internal! 
reference, such an argument can obviously not be taken to 
imply too much. Still, it is significant that, though this period 
of Marius’ life receives very frequent mention in Valerius, 
where it is the second most frequently cited period, it comes a 
very poor second to that of the Germanic campaigns (prin- 
cipally 101), if frequency of mention can be taken to indicate 
the degree of significance which Valerius places on a matter. 
Further, comparison with Valerius’ treatment of the Sullan 
proscriptions is informative (though Valerius’ bias must be 
borne in mind). The Sullan proscriptions are easily the most 
frequently cited incident in Sulla’s career. That this fact is 
significant is indicated by another, that they are given longer, 
fuller and more elaborate treatment than any other incident 
(cf. 3,1,2 and 9,2,1 — the latter is far and away the longest 
and most detailed comment on any incident of the whole period 
covered by this study — and also 7,5,5 and 9,3,8). 


Passages in which reference is made to the Sullan pro- 
scriptions sometimes also cite those of (Cinna and) Marius: 
always the comparison is of the greater to the lesser: 2, 8, 7; 
2,10,6 and 9,2,1—2. But the most striking feature in Valerius’ 
reference to the Sullan, as opposed to the Marian, purge, 1s 
the readiness in the former case to give detailed statistics 
(9,2,1; 3,1,2 and 6,2,8), contrasted to vague references to the 
spilling of civilian blood in the latter case (hauserunt quidem 
avidi civilem sanguinem: 2,8,7; in illa quoque procella, quam 
C. Marius et L. Cinna rei publicae inflixerant: 4, 3, 14; Marianos 
Cinnanosque mucrones civilis profundendi sanguinis cupiditate 
furentes: 8,9,2; cf. 6,9,14 and 2,10,6, and compare the statistics 
of 9,2,1 with those of 9,2,2). Both themes are probably over- 
worked to emphasize the Clementia Caesaris but that of the 
Marian purge evidently is built upon a very limited number 
of killings of distinguished citizens, whereas Sulla’s proscrip- 
tions obviously involved deaths in the five-figure numeral 
range. 
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Consistently with this, Valerius makes reference to the 
abstinentia populi Romani mirifica in refraining from pillage 
of the property of those executed, though this had apparently 
been allowed (4,3,14; Ammian corroborates this detail at 
30,8,9). This indicates that the executions were confined to the 
upper class and that an atmosphere of good order was prevalent 
in Rome. Catulus’ appeal to Marius should imply that some 
Marian leaders used their influence to save individuals among 
those marked down for execution. And, in fact, Valerius twice 
refers to one such case in 87: Cn. Carbo apparently exerted 
great efforts to save the life and property of the young 
Pompey, son of Strabo, who had opposed the Marian-Cinnan 
faction (5,3,5 and 6,2,8).8) It would appear that Marius, 
too, used his influence in this way, inasmuch as Scaevola, his 
kinsman and supporter, was attacked at Marius’ very funeral 
(9,11,2; cf. 3,8,5). This was, of course, in the second group 
of killings in 86, which Valerius does not distinguish; however. 
the remark C. Cinna et C. Marius hauserant quidem avidı 
civilem sanguinem, sed non protinus ad templa deorum et aras 
tetenderunt is not an erroneous statement made in ignorance 
of the death of Ancharius in this year (cf. Carney, Hermes, 
88, 1960, 382—84), but, in this context, means merely that 
Marius and Cinna did not hold any formal triumphal-type 
procession. Valerius knows, of course, of Marius’ consulship 
in this year but, characteristically, has no comment of a 
political or constitutional nature to make on it: 6,9,14. Marius’ 
proposed campaign against Sulla is nowhere mentioned. Like- 
wise Valerius knows of no special circumstances attendant 
upon Marius’ death; it is not mentioned under ‘De mortibus 
non vulgaribus’, yet allusion is twice made to it in passing 
(at 9,2,1 and 9,11,2), so that the lack of further comment 
should indicate that, unlike Sulla’s death (9,3,8), there were no 
noteworthy features attaching to it in the tradition available 
to Valerius. 8°) 


88) See Badian, Foreign Clientelae, 239 n.6 and 278 n. 2. 


89) In view of the Plutarchean version (Mar. 45, 1—12), it is inter- 
esting to note that Marius is nowhere classed as a type-figure under the 
heading ‘De cupiditate gloriae and that Valerius does not seem to have 
regarded Sulla’s achievement against Mithridates very highly, to judge by 
the fleeting reference at 6,9,6, so that, on Valerius’ showing of their 
respective military abilities, Marius would scarcely have been afraid of an 
impending campaign against him. The reference to Marius’ (presumed) 
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Valerius does, however, give statistics, with names, in his 
discussions of the Marian purge and the Sullan proscriptions, 
so this is an appropriate point to assemble his evidence for the 
composition of the Marian faction. But it must be borne in 
mind that Valerius was poorly informed of this aspect of 
Republican politics and also that the composition of the Marian 
faction changed radically during the nineties (cf. Badian, 
Hist. 6, 1957, 343). Consequently his evidence needs careful 
assessment, with particular attention to its chronology.) 

Marius’ amici number Aemilianus, with whom Marius, 
as contubernalis, must have been in a client relationship in 
134—33 (8,15,7); he is the only amicus datable with certainty 
on Valerius’ evidence prior to the period from 110. Prior to 
104 the Lusii, his kinsmen, are to be so classed (6,1,12). 
Memmius, too, was a Marian of about this date,?!) along with 
Antonius (cf. above discussion of 3,7,9 apropos of the year 
111), Domitius (6,2,8 and 6,5,5), Gratidius (9,7, Mil. Rom. 1 — 
an incident of 88, but see the discussion of Marius’ social 
background at the beginning of this study) and Gratidianus 
(9,2,1 — an incident of 82, but the same applies). 

As Marians possibly of this date are to be numbered 
Perperna, M. Brutus and Cn. Carbo (6,2,8), the latter family 


terror before Sulla at 3, 1,2, is too obviously a rhetorical hyperbole to be 
taken to substantiate Plutarch’s view. 

90) Only such names are given as appear among Marius’ amici or 
inimici according to Valerius’ own express statement or the internal evidence 
of his exempla (e. g. Crassus is not included because, though his prosecution 
of Marcellus is mentioned (8, 5, 3), Valerius nowhere indicates the factiona! 
affiliation of either). 

91) This attribution arises from Scaurus’ enmity to him (dated to 102 
in the discussion, above, of metropolitan politics in that year) and other 
Marians (8,5,2; cf. 3,7,9 and discussion in text to Antonius in 111). 
Memmius’ political activity began in 111 and was terminated by his murder 
by Saturninus in 100 (MRR 1, 576 and 2,590) so his amicitia with Marius 
presumably falls within these dates. The enmity of the Marians for Scaurus 
can be seen from the prosecution of Scaurus by Varius (Marius’ client: 
cf. 9,2,2) in 90 (3,7,8), and is corroborated by an attack on Scaurus 
by the Marian Domitius (cf. 6,2,8) in 104 (6,5,5); moreover, Fimbria, 
who was prosecuted by Scaurus (8, 5, 2), seems to have deferred to Marius 
in not attacking Scaevola until after Marius’ death (9, 11,2; cf. 3, 8,5), 
and thus to have been a Marian. Valerius does not describe Scaurus as 
Marius’ amicus when the former made his appeal in 100 (3, 2, 18); he might 
have done so as princeps senatus and in the knowledge of Marius’ current 
conciliatoriness towards the optimates (cf. 9,12,4). Valerius’ picture of 
Scaurus’ relationship with Marius is thus consistently that of hostility but 
not of a bitter personal feud. 
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being especially prominent adherents (7,6,4 — though it did 
produce a turn-coat: 9,7, Mil. Rom. 3; cf. MRR 2,81), and 
Norbanus (8,5,2). In 100 Marius gained the adherence of 
Fannia, a lady of note in Minturnae, and lost that of her 
husband Titinius (8,2,3).9°) All other adherents mentioned 
by Valerius are those of the years following 88 B. C. Marians of 
this epoch were Scaevola (3,8,5; cf. 9,11,2; he became a Marian 
about 94 as stated above), Sulpicius Rufus (necessarily Marius’ 
associate because the anger of Marius enemy Sulla was espe- 
cially directed at them both: 6,5,7; cf. 3,8,5), P. Annius (9,2,2) 
and, at the end of this decade, Telesinus (6,8,2), Sertorius 
(7,3,6), M. Plaetorius (9,2,1) and Granius (9,3,8). Strikingly 
noticeable is Marius’ following in the Italian municipalities 
(even of Sucro in Spain if Varius is anything to go by: 3,7,8 
and 9,2,2; see discussion above), either as expressed in the 
active support of Minturnae (1,5,5) and Camerinum (5,2,8) — 
both partizan from c. 100 B.C. (general widespread posthu- 
mous support is indicated at 9,15,1), or reflected by opposition 
to Sulla at Praeneste (6,8,2 and 9,2,1), Puteoli (9,3,8), and 
na (2,8,7; 3,1,6; also indicated by the 4,700 proscribed 
of 9,2,1). 

In 101 Marius had enjoyed great popularity with the 
urban plebs (8,15,7). This, like much of his support among 
the Roman aristocracy, was of an ephemeral nature;®?) the 
plebs were hostile in 87 (4,3,14). Evidence on his inimici, as 
was the case with that on his amici, is scanty for the period pre- 
ceding 111 B.C. Scaurus inimicitia ‘has been shown to have been 
of long-standing, ıf not of great bitterness; Sulla’s probably 
dates from his quaestorship in 107 (6,9,6; cf. 3,8,5; 5,2,9 and 
9,2,1). The Lusii and Titinit would be enemies from 104 and 
100 respectively (6,1,12 and 8,2,3). By late 100 Saturninus 
and Equitius (never mentioned as Marius’ allies) must have 
become his bitter foes (8,6,2 and 9,7,1). By 87 Merula (9,12,5), 
C. Caesar (9,2,2; cf. 5,3,3), P. Caelius and L. Petronius (see 
on Placentia below), and Antonius, Catulus and Pompey (see 


92) The relationship commenced by M.’s beneficium, as Fannia re- 
garded his judgement in 100 (compare 8, 2,3 with Plut. Mar. 38, 5—6), and 
was cemented by the marriage of Marius’ son, for the sister of the bride’s 
grandmother, Laelia the elder, was married into the Fannii. 

93) Renegade Marians amongst the aristocracy, on Valerius’ showing, 
were Antonius (9, 2,2; cf. 3,7,9), Catulus (9,12,4) and Pompey (saved 
by the Marian leader Carbo in 87 — 5,3,5 and 6, 2,8 — he subsequently 
went over to Sulla: 5, 2, 9). 
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previous note) were also enemies; Cethegus’ hostility (cf. 9,2,1) 
is not precisely dateable but presumably of this period. Hostile 
regions were (possibly) Arpinum (c. 130 B.C.; 6,9,14; but 
this passage is too rhetorical to be valuable as evidence) and 
Placentia, which fought against Cinna in 87 (4,7,5) and Carbo 
in 84 (6,2,8; cf. MRR 2,60). 

Valerius’ depiction of Marius’ character is marred by much 
inconsistency, as might be expected from an excerptor who has 
to make facts fit into certain predetermined categories. It may 
be that occasional contradictions are caused by conflicting bias 
in the sources on which Valerius drew: e.g. at 2, 2, 3 Marius is 
lauded as the maintainer of ancestral customs, while at 2, 3, 1 
he is criticised for wilfully changing them. Sometimes rhodo- 
montade carries Valerius away; thus Marius, characterised as 
the possessor of great strength of mind at 6, 9, 14, and as having 
a bold and martial spirit at 8, 2, 3, is made less brave than a 
small child at 3, 1, 2, where a hyperbolic comparison is desired. 
Again, Valerius’ political naiveté often leads him to analyse in 
the terms of private morality an action taken under the pressure 
of factional politics: 8, 6, 2 involves something of this and the 
inconsistency between Marius’ piety at 6, 1, 12 and impiety 
at 3, 6, 6 and 9, 2, 2 is caused by Valerius’ failure to appreciate 
that all three acts were politically inspired (see discussion above 
on Marius’ religiosity). Moreover Valerius’ nationalistic and 
conservative attitudes and general moralising bent make him 
regard certain actions of Marius’ in an emotional rather than 
intellectual fashion, as is shown by the eulogizing remarks at 
2, 2, 3 (for opposition to learning) and 5, 2, 8 (on a breach of 
constitutional practice) in contrast with the castigation of 2, 3, 
1 (of an inevitable military reform). 

However, if the facts rather than their motivation as 
supplied by Valerius be correlated, a vivid character-depiction 
results. Marius appears as a man of great physical and mental 
strength and unwavering determination (6,9,14 and 8,2, 3).%) 
He was strongly attached to traditional custom in regard to 
education and morality, especially where this involved disci- 
pline (2, 2, 3 and 6, 1, 12), but looked to the oS rather than 
the letter of the law where these conflicted (8, 2, 3; 5, 2, 8 and 


94) The hyperbolic contrast of 3, 1, 2 is obviously an overstatement 
and is in conflict with all Valerius’ other references to Marius’ character, 
none of which imply cowardice. Consequently it is best not pressed into 
use as historical evidence, especially as no facts are advanced to support it. 
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6, 1, 12). Though he could disregard the claims of kinship to 
reach an equitable decision (6, 1, 12), he was a very emotional 
man where personal loyalties were concerned; though non 
solum praecipuus, sed etiam praepotens gratae (Marii) mentis 
fuit impetus (5, 2, 8), if crossed his excessive desire for venge- 
ance knew no bounds: nimia cupiditate persequendi inimicos .. . 
sanguine contaminari mensae sacra passus est (9, 2, 2). Coupled 
with his determination, these strong emotions led to ruthless 
ambition (cf. 5, 6, 4), perhaps in overcompensation for a feeling 
of inferiority in regard to his social background:%) 6, 9, 14; 
3, 6, 6 and 8, 6, 2. Valerius’ overall estimate of Marius, as shown 
e. g. in his use as a type-figure chosen to illustrate an exemplum, 
shows that his verdict was on the whole unfavourable; Marius 
is classified as a model instance only three times, as against 
some six mentions in depreciatory categories, thus: 


Favourable classifications. Depreciatory classifications. 
De institutis antiquis: 2, 2, 3. (but 2, 3, 1 castigates). 
De gratis: 5, 2, 8. De superstitionibus: 1, 3, 
De pudicitia: 6, 1, 12. Nep. 4. 


Qui . . licentius sibi quam 
mos patrius permittebat 
indulserunt: 3, 6, 6. 

(De pietate (in det. part.): 

5, 6, 4 — but Marius is not 
really central to the 
exemplum). 

Qui quae in aliis vindicarant 
ipsi commiserunt: 8, 6, 2. 

De crudelitate: 9, 2, 2. 


It is impossible to estimate what the attitude to Marius 
of the sources used by Valerius was, as much of this classifi- 
cation is of Valerius’ own contriving (e. g. the manifestly 
erroneous 2, 3, 1; the naïf 1, 3, 4 and 3, 6, 6). However this 


95) 2, 3, 1: novitatis suae conscientia vetustati non sane propitius. 
However this passage cannot be pressed as it involves a manifestly wrong 
explanation of Marius initiation of volunteer enrolment and is in blatant 
contradiction to his entire indifference to popular censure as is strikingly 
shown in all other relevant passages in Valerius (3, 6, 6; 5, 2, 8; cf. patientia 
deinde repulsarum inrupit magis in curiam quam venit of 6, 9, 14; 2,2,3; 
8,2,3 and 9, 2,2); see discussion above on Marius’ social background. 
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may be, the picture of Marius that emerges from Valerius’ 
excerpting is that of a ruthless, popularis-type political adven- 
turer with a Catonic pose as an old-fashioned military man. 

As opposed to his picture of Marius’ character, Valerius’ 
estimate of Marius’ achievement and failures is clearly and 
consistently expressed. As has already been indicated, he assigns 
to Marius the credit for the overthrowing of Jugurtha and 
the German invaders (2, 10, 6; 6, 1, 3; 6, 9, 14 and 8, 15, 7). 
As indication of the magnitude of the latter success in parti- 
cular, he quotes a remark by a contemporary that Marius was 
the saviour of Rome and Italy (3, 8, 5); the Roman populace 
and Marius at the time, and, apparently, Valerius also, consid- 
ered this a nearly godlike achievement (8, 15, 7; 3, 6, 6 and 
2, 10, 6; cf. also 1, 7, 5 where Marius, god-like, appears in a 
dream — it behoved a writer of Tiberius’ day not to under- 
estimate the difficulties involved in military conflict with the 
Germans). He once cites the suppression of Saturninus as a 
glorious achievement (8, 6, 2), but his outline sketch of Marius’ 
career, given at 6, 9, 14, is consistent with all his other refer- 
ences to tne first century in not crediting Marius with respon- 
sibility for victory in the Social War”) or the war of his 
return to Rome. This can be no accident because Valerius 
refers with great frequency to the Social War and to Marius’ 
flight, exile and return; after the Germanic War and the 
Marian proscriptions they are easily the next most frequently 
cited incidents (the years 88 to 86 accounting for well over 
half of his references concerning Marius). Valerius associates 
Marius with Aemilianus in military prowess (8, 15, 7) and 
with Cicero in distinction (2, 2, 3; cf. 1, 7, 5 for the link 
between the two). Consistently, Valerius cites Marius as a type- 
figure under the heading ‘De maiestate? (2, 10, 6) and ‘Quae 
cuique magnifica contigerunt’ (8, 15, 7). It is characteristic of 
Valerius’ limited historical understanding and interests that 
Marius is only mentioned as frequently as Rutilius (once; cf. 
2, 3, 1 and 2, 3, 2) and half as frequently as Numidicus (2, 7, 2 
and 9, 1, 5) for his military reforms. Typically, the reform 
mentioned, though far more important than those of the other 


96) 6,9,14 only states, of the war of Marius’ return, that Marius 
succeeded in obtaining a consulship and in promoting a proscription after 
his exile; when compared to the description of Marius’ actions prior to 
100 B.C. (which precedes) there is no implication of military achievement 
in this. 
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two, is disparaged because Valerius conceives of moral ob- 
jection to it. 

It is to the application of this criterion of morality that 
Valerius’ low valuation of Marius’ overall achievement is to be 
ascribed. The statement paene tanti victoriae eius non fuerunt, 
quarum oblitus plus criminis domi quam laudis in militia meruit 
(9, 2, 2) is not a mere rhetorical flourish: the Putsch on Marius’ 
return, which he exaggerates and always describes in emotional 
moral terms, obliterates Marius’ military glory for Valerius 
(the only other unsuccessful/discreditable action which he as- 
cribes to Marius is his calling upon the slaves to resist Sulla’s 
march into Rome: 8, 6, 2). As the maximus Marianae gloriae 
rubor was Marius’ adamance against pleas to rescind the 
sentence of death upon Catulus (9, 12, 4), Valerius is clearly 
not judging Marius’ actions from the standpoint of their 
material contribution to the welfare of Rome and Italy in 
deeming them outweighed by the deaths decreed after Marius 
entered Rome in 87 (that he is not referring to the civil war as 
a whole is indicated by e. g. 4, 3, 14). Certainly, on Valerius’ 
own showing, his judgement was not shared by the generation 
after Marius: 9, 15, 1.97) 

This demonstration of the over-riding importance of the 
moral criterion in Valerius’ value-judgements is of fundamental 
importance to any assessment of historical references from the 
exempla. Major areas of distortion, as shown by inconsistencies 
(internal or otherwise), concern Marius’ career (which is viewed 
as an illustration of the mutability of fortune), and the extent, 
nature and importance of the proscriptions of 87—86. It is 
not Valerius’ reproduction of facts — which seem largely to 
be drawn from the sources he claims to have consulted, and 
moreover to be accurate except in a relatively small number 
of matters of detail — but his interpretation of these facts 
which tends to be distorted. The facts in correlation depict a 
Marius who is far closer to the Ciceronian picture (as re- 
constructed, e. g., in WS 73, 1960, 83—122) than to the subject 
of Plutarch’s biography. Therefore, as Valerius was not ac- 
quainted with the works of Sulla or Rutilius, whereas Plutarch 
was (Mar. 25, 6 and 28, 10 respectively), the latter’s bias 


97) Among contemporaries Marius’ popularity, as measured by influ- 
ence, subsequent to the great foreign wars, is well illustrated by the 
impotence of leading nobles against his faction and himself in the courts: 
5, 2,8; 8,5, 2—3. 
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towards the subjects of these works is clearly due to his reliance 
on these primary sources, as opposed to the general tradition 
which Valerius manifestly represents. In view of the known 
tendentiousness of these writers, Valerius’ substantial agreement 
with Cicero means that the latter’s picture of Marius must be 
given preference. It also, however, indicates areas of partizan 
bias for Marius in Cicero, especially in regard to Marius’ career 
after the year 100, by differences in emphasis which its previous 
agreement throws into sharp relief. 


University College 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland T. F. Carney 
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BEITRAGE ZUM TEXT DER RÖMISCHEN 
ELEGIKER 


1. Zu Properz 


2, 3, 45—6 his saltem ut tenear iam finibus! aut mihi, si 
quis 
acrior, ut moriar, venerit alter amor! 


Scaliger hatte das Distichon hinter 2, 1, 48 gestellt, und 
dort blieb es, ohne daß die folgenden Editoren viel Worte ver- 
loren, bis Lachmann ihm endgültig seinen ursprünglichen Platz 
zurückgab. Allerdings wollte er hier, wie vor ihm Schrader, 
ein neues Gedicht beginnen lassen. Das läßtsich erwägen. Weniger 
geglückt scheint mir hingegen Lachmanns Vorschlag, aut mihi 
durch þei mihi zu ersetzen. Die Paraphrase, die Butler-Barber 
gegeben haben, ist im wesentlichen richtig: ’or let a fresh love, 
if any such may be, assail me to bring me to a yet bitterer 
death‘, obschon acrior eng zu amor gehört. Die Ellipse ist 
normal, wenn man statt si quis (est) naturgemäß si quis (venerit) 
ergänzt. Es liegt eine echte Alternative vor: Am liebsten möchte 
Properz sein Leben lang im assuetum servitium verharren; sollte 
aber (was nie ganz auszuschließen ist), eine neue Leidenschaft 
von seinem Herzen Besitz ergreifen, dann soll sie gleich so 
heftig sein, daß er daran sterben muß. In Prosa würde dieser 
Gedanke lauten: si mihi alter amor venerit, acrior venerit, ut 
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THIS ARTICLE SUMMARIZES what is known of the life and literary achieve- 
ment of Valerius Maximus. Then it assesses Valerius’ importance for gospel 
criticism. 


I. Valerius Maximus? 


In the early years of Tiberius’ reign Valerius took to reading Latin and 
Greek history and collecting anecdotes for an anthology of Roman life. 
Dedicated to Tiberius and published in the wake of Sejanus’ trial and exe- 
cution, thus late in 31 c.E., Valerius’ work has come down to us as the 
Factorum et Dictorum Memorabilium Libri Nouem (Of Noteworthy Deeds 
and Sayings Nine Books) in Codex Laurentianus and Codex Bernensis, both 
of the ninth century. In addition there are Sth-cent. epitomes by Julius Paris 
and Januarius Nepotianus found in Codex Vaticanus Paridis, no. 4929 (10th 
cent.) and Codex Vaticanus Nepotiani, no. 1321 (14th cent.) 

The anthology’s nine books collect over one thousand anecdotes, two 
thirds of which (636) are Roman, the remainder foreign. Of ancient writers 
Pliny the Elder, Plutarch, Frontinus, Lactantius, and Priscian used the Fac- 
torum as a source. 


! The author wishes to thank the editor and his associates for a sage and encouraging 
review of an earlier draft of this article. 

? Apart from those sources mentioned in nn. 8 and 9 our discussion of Valerius’ life and 
work is indebted to A. Lumpe, “Exemplum,” RAC 6 (1966) cols. 1229-57. 
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What we can surmise about Valerius from a few editorial remarks in the 
Factorum is that he was born into poverty during the long reign of Augustus 
(4.4.11: paruulos census nostros {“our meager resources”]), yet aspired to a 
life of letters. He sought and found a patron in Sextus Pompeius, the consul 
of 14 c.E. When in 27 c.E. Sextus Pompeius accepted the administration of 
Asia, Valerius joined his expedition, visiting the island of Keos (2.6.8) and the 
city of Athens (8.11.ext. 3; 8.12 ext. 2) en route. The date and place of his birth 
and death are unknown. Ironically he who left us with over a thousand 
anecdotes from the lives of others left us none from his own! 

What is the position of Valerius in Latin literature? Schanz-Hosius? place 
him among the prose historians who wrote between Tiberius and ‘Hadrian. 
He thus joins the company of Velleius Paterculus, Fenestella, Quintus Curtius 
Rufus, Cornelius Tacitus, as well as a score of other historians whose works 
have vanished. 

Valerius’ medium for history writing was the exempla collection, a form 
of anthology related to the chreia collection. Exempla appear not only in 
anthology form but as anecdotes in ancient letters, epics, and history books. 
Nonliterary forms of exempla are known as well, for example, their use in the 
plastic arts such as vase painting or in the Paradigmengebet (“exemplary 
prayer”). Rhetorical handbooks also recognize the exempla as a tool applied 
in the art of persuasion:* 


Exemplification is the citing of something done or said in the past, along with 
the definite renaming of the doer or author. It is used with the same motives as 
a Comparison. It renders a thought more brilliant. . . clearer. . . more plausible 
... More vivid.... 


The antiquity and popularity of exempla are noteworthy. In Greek lit- 
erature they appear already in Homer as individual or collected paradeig- 
mata or hypodeigmata. By the Hellenistic age they are regularly featured in 
philosophical and biographical writings as well as in Kleinliteratur such as 
the exitus illustrium virorum, “death of noble people.” The earliest surviving 
instances of exempla in Latin literature are found in Cicero, Sallust, and 
Vergil. Cornelius Nepos’ (99-24 B.c.E.) now lost anthology is said to have 
been the first compendium. In the NT and early Christian literature there are 


> M. Schanz and C. Hosius, Geschichte der römischen Literatur (Handbuch der Alter- 
tumswissenschaft 8/ 1-2; 2 vols.; 4th ed.; Munich: Beck, 1935) 1. xii-xiii, 588-95. 
4 Rhetorica ad Herennium, 4.1.1; 4.7.10. 
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instances of exempla, too (called hypodeigmata by NT writers): John 13:15; 
Jas 5:10; 2 Pet 2:6; 1 Clem. 5:1. 


II. Valerius Maximus and Gospel Criticism 


9 


For too long now students of the NT have shunned Valerius Maximus 
Factorum et Dictorum Memorabilium Libri Nouem.® He is a valuable lab- 
oratory for testing current developments in form, redaction, and literary 
criticism of the gospels.’ 

The reason behind this neglect is simple enough. There is (to paraphrase 
T. S. Eliot) a class of Latin writer whose reputation would deter any reader 
but the most curious. Still, it is odd that Valerius, one of the historians writing 
between Tiberius and Hadrian, belongs to this group—odd, because of the 
twenty-five or so historians of this period only five, including Valerius, have 
survived. Nor need we tarry over the reasons why Valerius puts off even 


> G. Richter’s survey of research on John 13 (Die Fusswaschung im Johannesevangelium: 
Geschichte ihrer Deutung [Regensburg: Pustet, 1967]) indicates that Johannine scholarship has 
generally eschewed any discussion of the exemplum as exemplum in this text. M. Dibelius (Der 
Brief des Jakobus [MeyerK; 7th ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1921] 225) remarks 
that the conciseness of this exemplum presupposes a familiarity on the reader’s part with Jewish 
collections of such anecdotes. 

é Our translations are from K. Kempf, Valerii Maximi Factorum et Dictorum Memora- 
bilium Libri Nouem cum Iulii Paridis et Ianuarii Nepotiani Epitomis (Leipzig: Teubner, 1888). 

7 The following texts have informed our views on form, redaction, and literary criticism: 
R. E Hock and E. N. O’Neil (eds.), The Chreia in Ancient Rhetoric 1: The Progymnasmata 
(SBLTT 27; Graeco-Roman Religion Series 9; Atlanta: Scholars, 1986); G. A. Kennedy, New 
Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel Hill, NC/ London: University of 
North Carolina, 1984); V. K. Robbins, “Pronouncement Stories and Jesus’ Blessing of the 
Children: A Rhetorical Approach,” Semeia 29 (1983) 43-74; idem, “Classifying Pronouncement 
Stories in Plutarch’s Parallel Lives,” Semeia 20 (1981) 29-52; R. C. Tannehill, “Varieties of 
Synoptic Pronouncement Stories,” Semeia 20 (1981) 101-19; idem, “Introduction: The Pro- 
nouncement Story and Its Types,” Semeia 20 (1981) 1-14; B. L. Mack, Anecdotes and Argu- 
ments: The Chreia in Antiquity and Early Christianity (Occasional Papers of the Institute for 
Antiquity and Christianity 10; Claremont, CA; Institute for Antiquity and Christianity, 1987); 
K. Berger, “Hellenistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der rö- 
mischen Welt I1.25/2 (ed. W. Haase; Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1984) 1031-1432; 1831-85 = 
Formgeschichte des Neuen Testaments (Heidelberg: Quelle und Meyer, 1984); H. C. Kee, Medi- 
cine, Miracle, and Magic (SNTSMS 55; Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1986); idem, Mir- 
acle in the Early Christian World (New Haven: Yale University, 1983); A. Dihle, Die Entstehung 
der historischen Biographie (Sitzungsbericht der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaft, 
phil.-hist. Klasse; Heidelberg: Winter, 1987); C. H. Talbert, What Is A Gospel? (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1977). 

8 According to Schanz and Hosius (Geschichte, 1. 588-95) these five are Velleius Pater- 
culus, Fenestella, Quintus Curtius Rufus, Cornelius Tacitus, and Valerius Maximus. The lost 
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classical philologists and ancient historians. Suffice it to say that no one has 
translated him into English in modern times, and that the last critical text is 
Kempf’s 1888 edition.? 

Our purpose is to present a few passages from Valerius’ anthology and 
briefly indicate their value for assessing some recent developments in gospel 
criticism. Specifically we will look at the current study of the chreia (or 
pronouncement story) and the miracle story. 

The chreia and the miracle story belong to those NT narratives under- 
going close scrutiny by form critics, particularly those versed in ancient 
rhetoric. Thanks to the publication of Robbins’s handbook of pronounce- 
ment stories and the partial indexing of the Factorum, Valerius has at last 
found his way into the discussion.! While Valerius’ exempla are not quite the 
same as chreiai, the difference in form and function is slight enough to be put 
aside for the sake of the argument. Two aspects of recent work on the chreia 
can be studied profitably in connection with Valerius: the search for an 
explanation of how deed and word in a chreia are related and the quest for 
a formal definition of the chreia. 

In his rhetorical study of the pronouncement stories in which Jesus 
blesses little children, Robbins concluded that “. . . in the absence of uniform 
Sayings in a story, the possibility must be entertained that a poignant action 
rather than a poignant saying ended the earliest form of the tradition.”!! Or 
again, in his discussion of Mark 9:33-37, Luke 9:46-48, and Matt 18:1-5 he 
writes that!2 


... the building blocks of both traditions are the ethos of Jesus as constituted 
by his action and speech. . . . Jesus’ act of receiving children lies at the heart of 
the tradition, and upon this manifestation of Jesus’ character the authors of the 
synoptic gospels build expanded chreiai.... 


historians include M. Antonius Iulianus, the procurator of Judea in 70 c.e. who wrote an 
account of the First Jewish War from the Roman point of view. See Josephus, J. W 6.3.5 §238 
and Schanz-Hosius, Geschichte, 1. 649. 

° We note Whittick’s sentiment (“Valerius Maximus,” Oxford Classical Dictionary [2d 
ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1970] 1106): “The work is shallow, sententious, and bombastic, full of 
the boldest metaphor of the Silver Age, especially forced antitheses and far-fetched epigrams. 
...” A generation earlier Norden (as quoted by R. Helm, “Valerius Maximus,” PW8.A.1 [1955] 
98) reckoned Valerius among the Latin writers who drove the reader zur Verzweiflung (“to 
distraction”). For a recent and sympathetic study of Valerius see G. Maslakov, “Valerius Max- 
imus and Roman Historiography,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt 11.32/1 (ed. W. 
Haase; Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1984) 437-96. 

10 V, K. Robbins, Ancient Quotes and Anecdotes (Sonoma, CA: Polebridge, 1988). As far 
as I can judge, earlier studies of the chreia did not take Valerius into account. 

'' Robbins, “Jesus’ Blessing,” 73. 
2 Ibid., 70. 
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Such views, though subtle, are nonetheless revolutionary, since they assault 
one of the bulwarks of traditional form criticism. This is the axiom that 
sayings of Jesus or of his prophets tossed about freely in the life of the early 
church, attracting now one life setting, now another. 

Do some of Valerius’ exempla reveal a similar evolution such that a 
character’s ethos serves as the magnet for attracting words and actions? Let 
us search for what Robbins says is a“. . . poignant action within a particular 
setting (that) has been the occasion for the production of one or more 
sayings.” !3 Robbins’ example is Mark 9:33-37, where an action chreia (Jesus’ 
placing of a child into the midst of his disciples) is expanded by adding a 
saying in v 37. Altogether the chreiai in Mark 9:33-36 and 9:37 intended to 
disclose the ethos of Jesus as evidenced by his action and speech. Later in the 
transmission of the combined chreiai the preaching of Jesus on the kingdom 
provided the point of the story (Matt 18:1-5). 

Book One of the Factorum collects one hundred and fifteen Roman and 
foreign exempla, organizing them around the theme of religion. Its indi- 
vidual chapters deal with punctiliousness in religion, feigning religion for 
purposes of state, superstition, auspices, omens, prodigies, dreams, and mir- 
acles. Livy and Cicero are the chief sources upon which Valerius has drawn. 

Valerius took from Livy an anecdote to illustrate the importance of the 
auspices for Roman religion. It is the classic scene of the fratricide of Ro- 
mulus and his subsequent founding of Rome:!* 


Since the brothers were twins, and respect for their age could not determine 
between them, it was agreed that the gods who had those places in their pro- 
tection should choose by augury who should give the new city its name, who 
should govern it when built. Romulus took the Palatine for his augural quarter, 
Remus the Aventine. Remus is said to have been the first to receive an augury, 
from the flight of six vultures. The omen had been already reported when twice 
that number appeared to Romulus. Thereupon each was saluted king by his own 
followers, the one party laying claim to the honour from priority, the other from 
the number of the birds. They then engaged in a battle of words and, angry 
taunts leading to bloodshed, Remus was struck down in the affray. The com- 
moner story is that Remus leaped over the new walls in mockery of his brother, 
whereupon Romulus in great anger slew him, and in menacing wise added these 
words withal, “So perish whoever else shall leap over my walls!” Thus Romulus 
acquired sole power, and the city, thus founded, was called by its founder’s 
name. 


3 Tbid., 45. 
4 Livy 1.7.1-3. Translation by B. O. Foster, Livy I (LCL 114; Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University; London: Heinemann, 1976) 24-25. 
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Valerius has condensed this scene down into: “It is certain that the city 
of Rome was founded with the auspices. Thus, Remus spotted first the six 
vultures; later, Romulus with twelve vultures proved superior to Remus, 
because, while Remus had the earlier auspices, Romulus had the greater 
number.”!5 In the transmission of this anecdote three stages are evident. 
There is first the source upon which Livy draws, then the “commoner story” 
which Livy adds to his narrative, finally Valerius’ anecdote. Let us take this 
sequence as an example of what Robbins has described as a poignant action 
to which a poignant saying has been added. The poignant action, capturing 
the ethos of Romulus, is a scene of devotion, impetuousness, and farsighted- 
ness: Romulus takes the auspices, kills his brother, and founds Rome. This 
action scene originated, we may assume, in Livy’s source (Polybius?). But to 
this poignant action Livy added the “commoner story” with its poignant 
saying “So perish whoever else shall leap over my walls.” That this saying is 
expendable is shown by Valerius’ treatment of the episode. For, in summa- 
rizing Livy, he eliminates the saying, retaining only an epitomized account of 
the poignant action. 

If a single example may be said to support the broad lines of Robbins’s 
thesis, it may also be said to imply a criticism as well. In our view, he has not 
sufficiently accounted for that stage in the evolution of a chreia in which the 
poignant action-poignant saying bond is broken, and only the poignant ac- 
tion remains behind. In the NT, for example, Mark’s account of the Beel- 
zebub Controversy (3:22-27), when compared with Q’s (Matt 12:22-30 and 
Luke 11:14-23), is perhaps an instance of just such a rupture in the trans- 
mission of a chreia. The assumption we make is, of course, that Mark knew 
the Q chreia, including the poignant saying “He who is not with me is against 
me” (Matt 12:30 and Luke 11:23), but omitted the poignant saying. '® 

What about defining a chreia? Tannehill for instance says that a pro- 
nouncement story is: 


5 1.4: Urbem Romam auspiciis conditam certum est. Itaque Remus prior sex uultures 
auspicatus: postea Romulus duodecim, potior Remo fuit, quod Remus prioribus auspiciis ni- 
teretur, Romulus pluribus. 

16 Other exempla in which one might search for a poignant action that has attracted a 
poignant saying in the course of character development are: 1.1.14; 1.1. ext. 3; 1.4.3; 1.4. ext. 
1; 1.5.1; 1.5.3; 1.5.4; 1.5.6; 1.5.7; 1.5.9; 1.5. ext. 2. J. S. Kloppenborg (The Formation of Q 
(Studies in Antiquity and Christianity; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987] 125-27) calls Luke 11:23 
“an originally independent saying” added to Q late in its redaction history. Its point is to 
excoriate those who reject Jesus’ miracles or preaching. That such a poignant saying might have 
been added to a poignant action in the character development of Jesus by Q is not considered 
by Kloppenborg. Q is in his view interested in Jesus’ preaching and not in his character. Nor does 
Kloppenborg consider the possibility that Mark has eliminated the saying. 
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... a brief narrative in which the climactic (and often final) element is a pro- 
nouncement which is presented as a particular person’s response to something 
said or observed on a particular occasion of the past. There are two main parts 
of a pronouncement story: the pronouncement and its setting... . '’ 


The climactic saying (corresponding to what Robbins calls the poignant 
saying) must dominate the story; indeed without such a saying there is no 
pronouncement story. Although Tannehill is aware that others would see a 
pronouncement story in a simple poignant action, he believes such cases to 
be rare.'® 

We begin by noting that Tannehill’s definition excludes the type of pro- 
nouncement story which Robbins called the action chreia and which we 
compared with a text from Valerius. Indeed Robbins himself abandons his 
own standard in one study of pronouncement stories in Plutarch’s Lives.!9 
Here is perhaps a point at which one can profitably look at Valerius’ col- 
lection of exempla. Are the so-called action chreiai (or action exempla) as 
rare as Tannehill thought? Here is a tally of Valerius’ exempla in 1.1-6 which 
have a saying either in direct or indirect discourse or none at all. 


With Without 
Chapter One (Punctiliousness) 9 22 
Chapter Two (Feigning Religion) 3 6 
Chapter Three (Superstition) 0 4 
Chapter Four (Auspices) 4 8 
Chapter Five (Omens) 8 3 
Chapter Six (Prodigies) 4 11 


Of eighty-one exempla only twenty-eight have a saying in either direct 
or indirect discourse. We would submit, then, that this (admittedly small) 
sample from Valerius’ anecdote collection does not support the view that 
action chreiai are rare. Indeed, in the case of Valerius, action exempla rep- 
resent sixty-five percent of the collection in 1.1-6. 

We turn now to Valerius’ relevance for recent work on the formal clas- 
sification of the miracle story. Based on their studies in the rhetorical tra- 
dition, Tannehill and Berger have proposed a shift in how we classify and 
define miracles. Tannehill, for example, places Mark 3:1-6, The Man with the 


'7 Tannehill, “Introduction,” 1. Hock and O'Neil (Chreia, 23), citing Aphthonius, write: 
“A chreia is a concise reminiscence aptly attributed to some character.” See Mack, Anecdotes, 
4. 

18 Tannehill, “Introduction,” 2. 

9 Robbins, “Plutarch’s Lives,” 31. His pronouncement stories are limited to narratives 
ending in a saying. 
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Withered Hand, among pronouncement stories of the objection type, and 
Mark 2:1-12, the Healing of a Paralytic, among pronouncement stories of the 
quest type.” 

While it is not clear to us if Tannehill still would allow the designation 
“miracle story” to stand, it is apparent that Berger has done away with it. 
With Theissen’s study in mind,?! Berger faulted the traditional formal de- 
scription of the miracle story for its dubious definition based on subject 
matter. The consequence of such a definition was a catchall form that in- 
cluded stories as diverse as the Walking on the Water (John 6:16-21), Peter’s 
Release from Prison (Acts 12:8-17), the Discovery of the Foal (Mark 11:2-4), 
not to mention the healings and exorcisms. Eschewing the traditional defi- 
nition and classification of miracle stories, Berger has distributed these nar- 
ratives among such literary types as etiology, epiphany story, prodigy, and 
anecdote. 

What can Valerius contribute to this current reassessment of the posi- 
tion of the miracle story in form and rhetorical criticism? Turning to Fac- 
torum 1.8 we discover that the last of Valerius’ eight subdivisions under 
which he has placed his anecdotes on religion is miracula (“miracles” or 
“marvels”). Under the heading of miracula Valerius gathered twelve Roman 
and three foreign examples. But the form and content of these miracula differ 
so startlingly from one another that we are initially tempted to share Berger’s 
and Tannehill’s scruples about the aptness of the traditional formal type. 
After all, Valerius’ anecdotes range from epiphany stories, featuring Castor 
and Pollux, through resurrection and healing narratives, to a report of the 
wonderful transfer of Asclepius’ serpent from Epidaurus to Rome.” Still 
Valerius saw a common denominator among his examples, and he put it this 
way:? 


Many puzzling things happen also during the daytime to those who are awake, 
corresponding to the obscurity of dreams of the night. These occurrences, be- 
cause it is difficult to discern whence their origin and purpose, are justly called 
miracles. The bulk of them happened in former times. 


2 Tannehill, “Varieties,” 107, 113. 

2! G. Theissen, Urchristliche Wundergeschichten (SNT 8; Gütersloh: Mohn, 1974). See 
Berger, “Gattungen,” 1212-18. For cautious but appreciative reviews of Berger’s whole enter- 
prise, see F Lentzen-Deis, “Review of Klaus Berger, Formgeschichte des Neuen Testaments,” 
Bib 68 (1987) 279-82 and D. Aune, “Review of Klaus Berger, Formgeschichte,” CBQ 48 (1986) 
734-35. 

22 See 1.8.1; 1.8.2; 1.8. ext. 1. 

?> 1.8: Multa etiam interdiu et uigilantibus acciderunt perinde ac tenebrarum somnique 
nube inuoluta. Quae, quia unde manauerint aut qua ratione constiterint dinoscere arduum est, 
merito miracula uocentur. Quorum e magno aceruo in primis illud occurrit. 
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According to Valerius Roman religion included a form of divine activity and 
religious experience called the miracle. Like the omens, prodigies, and aus- 
pices he had previously catalogued, the miracles could be exemplified in a list 
form. What miracula have in common with omens, prodigies, auspices, and 
so forth is that all are a type of divination. But beyond that, Valerius saw a 
common denominator in his miracula which comprised their timing (they 
happen during the day), the mysteriousness of their purpose and origin, and 
their occurring mostly in primis (“in former times”). 

Valerius reminds us then that the ancient categories of religious exper- 
lence are not lightly conceived and still serviceable as definitions and classi- 
fications for the oral and literary traditions of the NT and early Christian 
literature. Aretalogies connected with the cult of Asclepius as well as apoc- 
ryphal gospels such as the Infancy Gospel of Thomas remind us too that it 
was not simply the subject matter or even rhetorical function which defined 
the miracula. Miracles were to the ancient imagination a strategy by which 
the divine entered into human history as a demonstration of the antiquity, 
legitimacy, and reliability of a particular religion.” 


III. Conclusion 


Let us return to where we began. It is true enough that a whole gen- 
eration of NT and classical scholars have shunned Valerius. Today, however, 
new directions in research make older objections to Valerius’ shortcomings 
beside the point. Recent work in the fields of form, literary, redaction, and 
rhetorical criticism will profit by taking Valerius seriously as a study in the 
craft of the ancient anthologist, historian, and biographer. Specifically, Va- 
lerius’ anthology can serve as a laboratory for testing results of recent re- 
search into the chreiai and miracle story. 


* Paradoxically, and at the same time that early Christian writers included miracles in 
their accounts of Jesus’ life, they had to ward off a variety of misunderstandings such as those 
which surface in the Beelzebub Controversy (Mark 3:22-27). For a sensitive study of Mark’s 
ambivalent attitude toward miracles see L. W. Countryman, “How Many Baskets Full? Mark 
8:14-21 and the Value of Miracles in Mark,” CBQ 47 (1985) 643-55. The sign source of the 
Fourth Gospel, like Valerius’ list of miracula, gathered up mysterious daytime occurrences of a 
former age and used them to exemplify Jesus’ authority and compelling person. The Fourth 
Gospel, of course, puts its own signature on the sign source, translating the signs of Jesus 
ultimately into revelations of Jesus’ glory and as invitations to faith. On this last point see R. 
Schnackenburg, The Gospel According to John (3 vols.; New York: Crossroad, 1982) 1. 515-28. 
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“THE SAINTED JULIUS”: VALERIUS 
MAXIMUS AND THE DICTATOR 


D. WARDLE 


HE CAREER OF THE MAN who brought to an end Republican govern- 

ment for the Romans and who was at the same time the founder of 

the first imperial dynasty, Julius Caesar, posed particular problems 
for writers in the principates of Augustus and Tiberius.! Geraldine Herbert- 
Brown in her study of Ovid’s presentation of Julius Caesar in the Fasti re- 
turns in general to the position of Syme, that after the battle of Actium 
Augustus restricted the profile enjoyed by Caesar, but also makes the no- 
table suggestion that the memory of Caesar flourished, or perhaps revived, 
during the first decade A.D. when Rome was beset by internal difficulties 
and external defeats, and that Augustus may have been contrasted adversely 
with his late father.” For Herbert-Brown Ovid took a line far closer to Au- 
gustus’ own, mentioning Caesar only to enhance by comparison the rule of 
Augustus. Whatever position we take, Ovid’s treatment of Caesar in the 
Metamorphoses and above all the Fasti can offer illuminating comparisons 
for our purpose, principally in demonstrating alternative techniques and tac- 
tics for dealing with Caesar and most of all in connection with Caesar’s 
divinity.’ 

Caesar’s treatment by Valerius Maximus is accorded three pages by 
Wolverton, who collects usefully most of the passages relevant to a discus- 
sion; and although most recently Martin Bloomer has devoted greater atten- 
tion to Caesar in his general treatment of Valerius as a writer, he presents only 
a few of Valerius’ references and selected themes.* A more comprehensive 


l. I will not be dealing with the representation of Julius Caesar in art or on the coinage. Although as 
princeps Augustus initially reduced references to Caesar, moneyers of the mint at Rome could represent 
Augustus crowning a statue of Caesar (12 B.c. BMCRE I, p. 26, no. 124) and Caesar’s deification (17 B.c. 
BMCRE J, p. 13, nos. 69-73). See P. Zanker, The Power of Images in the Age of Augustus (Ann Arbor, MI, 
1988), 33-37, 193, 220-21. 

2. G. Herbert-Brown (Ovid and the Fasti: An Historical Study [Oxford, 1994], 109-28) reacts to the 
views of P White, “Julius Caesar in Augustan Rome,” Phoenix 42 (1988): 334-56 and E. S. Ramage, “Au- 
gustus’ Treatment of Julius Caesar,” Historia 34 (1985): 223-45. See also J. Briscoe, “Some Notes on Vale- 
rius Maximus,” Sileno 19 (1993): 403-6 and R. E Dobbin, “Julius Caesar in Jupiter’s Prophecy in the 
Aeneid,” CA 14 (1995): esp. 21-23. How Caesar’s image fared under the subsequent Julio-Claudian emper- 
ors has received only the barest treatment, e.g., L. C. Duxbury, “Some Attitudes to Julius Caesar in the 
Roman Republic: Catullus, Cicero and Sallust” (Ph.D. diss., Oxford, 1988). 

3. A possibility suggested by E G. B. Millar, “Ovid and the domus augusta: Rome seen from Tomoi,” 
JRS 83 (1993): 4. 

4. R. E. Wolverton, “Speculum Caesaris,” in Laudatores temporis acti: Studies in Memory of Wallace 
Everett Caldwell, ed. M. F Gyles and E. W. Davis (Chapel Hill, NC, 1964), 84-85; W. M. Bloomer, Valerius 
Maximus and the Rhetoric of the New Nobility (London, 1992), 207-26. 
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approach is called for. Basic questions have to be asked, although their 
answers are far from certain: for example, did the overall attitude to Caesar 
change between the principates of Augustus and Tiberius, or did different 
elements of “Caesar” become more or less acceptable; how aware was Vale- 
rius of such “imperial orthodoxies” and the subtle currents of the imperial 
house? I shall return to these questions specifically in the conclusion, but 
begin with Valerius’ presentation of Caesar in its various aspects. 

One does not look to Valerius for novelty or special information; indeed, 
in his preface he sets out a limited aim for his compilation of exempla: 
“facta simul ac dicta memoratu digna, quae apud alios latius diffusa sunt 
quam ut breviter cognosci possint, ab inlustribus electa auctoribus digerere 
constitui.” He adds that he can bring no adtentior cura or praestantior 
facundia to the task—modesty that no one has seriously questioned. It is 
Valerius’ very conventionality and his operation within a canon of virtues 
and vices and with a hallowed list of historical exempla of such qualities 
that render him useful for discovering what could regularly and unexcep- 
tionably be said during Tiberius’ reign.” 

In an author like Valerius, who selects from various sources of different 
genres and attitudes and whose purpose is to illustrate individual virtues 
and vices, consistency in characterization is not always to be expected, as 
T. F. Carney has demonstrated for Marius, who appears over ninety times in 
the exempla. From one perspective, then, Valerius can be examined as a 
collector of varied material from various sources for the light his work 
sheds on his sources. For our purposes, however, more important is the use 
to which he puts his material, particularly the framework in which he casts 
it and interprets it and the way he manipulates the material (where we can 
check), as this is revealing of both Valerius as a writer and the age in which 
he lived. 

Caesar appears, or is alluded to, far less frequently than Marius, in some 
thirty-five passages. Simplest to discuss are the forms of address he receives. 
Three forms predominate: the cognomen Caesar alone,’ praenomen and cog- 
nomen: C. Caesar,® and Divus Julius.? The full name C. Iulius Caesar ap- 
pears only once, in the words of Ser. Sulpicius Galba, and so should not be 
considered a Valerian form of address.!° Allusively he can be referred to by 
a term of family relationship, “father” or “grandfather” (Praef ; 7.6.6). The 
lack of formality may seem in some respects remarkable, as some relatively 


5. Cf. Millar, “Ovid,” 4, on the preface: “Precisely because it is intended to represent conventional wis- 
dom, its importance for the ideology of the period can hardly be exaggerated.” 

6. T. E Carney, “The Picture of Marius in Valerius Maximus,” RhM 150 (1962): 289-337. 

7. Praef. 1.5.6, 1.8.8, 1.8.10, 2.1.10, 3.2.15, 3.8.7, 4.5.5, 5.1.10, 5.7.2, 9.2.4, 9.9.1, 9.11.4. To these definite 
instances should probably be added 6.2.12, if the supplement by Kempf is correct. The use of the shortest form 
in exempla where Caesar has been introduced with a longer form (e.g., 1.8.8, 9.9.1) is intelligible and not 
significant. C. Rubincam (“The Nomenclature of Julius Caesar and the Later Augustus in the Triumviral Pe- 
riod,” Historia 41 [1992]: 88-103) omits Valerius completely. 

8. 1.6.12, 2.10.7, 3.2.22, 3.2.23, 4.5.6, 4.6.4, 6.6.15, 8.3.2, 8.11.2, 9.8.2, 9.9.1, 9.15.1. 

9. 1.6.13, 1.7.1, 1.8.8, 3.2.19, 3.2.23, 6.2.11, 6.8.4, 7.6.5, 8.8.3. 

10. 6.2.11, astory otherwise alluded to only in Cicero’s letters (Fam. 6.18.3). 
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obscure characters receive their fria nomina, e.g., M. Cornelius Cethegus 
and L. Furius Bibaculus, yet abbreviated nomenclature is the rule in Vale- 
rius; and indeed the more famous the individual, the less he may need full 
nomenclature, as his deeds identify him best, although in families where 
names are repeated through generations distinguishing tags are sometimes 
used (1.1.4, 1.1.9, 4.5.1). It is unsurprising that Valerius’ references to Au- 
gustus follow the same pattern.!! While the overall pattern of Valerius’ ref- 
erences to Caesar does not suggest deliberate variatio, the frequency of the 
divine form, Divus Iulius, is remarkable. This impression is reinforced when 
Valerius is compared with the only other extant prose writer from Tiberius’ 
reign, Velleius Paterculus, in whom it never appears. !? 

In addition to these nouns Valerius employs the adjective Caesarianus in 
three instances: two are uncontroversial and are attached to milites of Cae- 
Sar in an episode from the Civil War and of Octavian in 31 or 30 before he 
took the name Augustus (3.2.13; 1.1.19). The third, appearing in Book 9 
and in the context of the lowly born who falsely attempted to join them- 
selves to famous families, praises the imperial family with a contrast of 


Caesariana aequitas and Sullana violentia (9.15.5 and the continuation in 
9.15. ext. 1): 


Multo fortius ille, qui Cornelio Sulla rerum potiente in domum Cn. Asini Dionis inrupit 
filiumque eius patriis penatibus expulit vociferando non illum, sed se Dione esse procrea- 
tum. verum postquam a Sullana violentia Caesariana aequitas (rem publicam) reduxit, 
gubernacula Romani imperii iustiore principe obtinente in publica custodia spiritum po- 
suit. (9.15. ext. 1) Eodem praeside rei publicae in consimili mendacio muliebris temeritas 
Mediolani repressa est. si quidem cum se pro Rubria quaedam, perinde ac falso credita 
esset incendio perisse, nihil ad se pertinentibus bonis insereret neque ei aut tractus eius 
splendidi testes aut cohortis Augustae favor deesset, propter inexpugnabilem Caesaris con- 
stantiam inrita nefarii propositi abiit. 


While recognizing the chronological difficulty of having Julius Caesar 
punish the usurper of the rightful son of Asinius Dio at least thirty years af- 
ter his usurpation, Bloomer still takes the reference of justice to Caesar.!? 
But Valerius’ introduction to the following exemplum, “eodem praeside rei 
publicae,’ shows incontrovertibly that Caesariana aequitas belongs to this 
praeses; and the language in the continuation far more readily relates to 
Augustus. The adjective augustus is used rarely by Valerius and only once 
in connection with Caesar.!* Its major use is of the imperial complex on 
the Palatine; that is, of Augustus and his successors.!°? Moreover Valerius’ 
expressions describing the power exercised by Sulla and Caesar better fit 


11. Caesar: 1.1.19, 1.7.1, 1.7.7, 9.15. ext. 1; Augustus: 1.7.2, 4.3.3, 7.6.6; Divus Augustus: 1.7.1, 3.8.8, 
7.7.3, 7.7.4, 7.8.6, 9.15.2. 

12. Cf. Seneca’s Controversiae and Suasoriae, where divus is used by Laberius and Tuscus as well as by 
Seneca himself (Controv. 7.3.9; Suas. 2.22; Controv. 10. praef. 16). 

13. Valerius Maximus, 209. 

14. Here I read “Augustae,” following Kempf’s second edition. If Valerius’ use of augustus at 1.8.8, of 
the ghost of Julius Caesar that routed Brutus at the battle of Philippi, derives from Augustus’ autobiography, 
the choice of adjective is significant. 

15. 2.8.7; 6.1. praef.; 8.11. ext. 5; 8.15. praef.; cf. 9.11. ext. 4: “augusto capite” of Tiberius. 
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Augustus: rerum potiri relates to Sulla’s dictatorship; praeses and iustior 
princeps better refer not to Caesar’s dictatorship but a different dispensa- 
tion, Augustus’ principate.!° This identification does, however, exacerbate 
the chronological difficulty, especially if the use of augustus is taken strictly 
to indicate a date after 27 B.c. 

What remains now are the indisputable references to Caesar and Valerius’ 
portrayal of him. For Bloomer there are three essential elements to his char- 
acterization: he appears “as the seal on the civil wars (so as always to rem- 
edy or balance the readers’ view of that contest and those contenders) and 
his death will be consistently represented as parricide (both to blacken the 
assassins in the highest degree and to suggest the familial tie of the Caesars 
to the state). The epithet divus . . . constitutes the final element of Valerius’ 
rhetoric of the Caesars.”!’ I shall present six themes, leaving till last the 
most developed, those of Caesar’s death and his divinity. 


I. CAESAR’S BRAVERY 


After two books in which he discusses religion and institutions of the Ro- 
man state, Valerius begins in Book 3 a new section on virtues. As he indi- 
cates in the Preface to Facta et dicta memorabilia, the work essentially 
concerns virtues and vices. His presentation of these does not adhere to any 
of the canons propounded by Greek philosophical schools above all in that 
he offers no hierarchy of virtues.'® It is probably significant, however, that 
for a Roman audience Valerius begins his catalogue of virtues proper with 
fortitudo: “nos quia iam initia procursusque virtutis patefecimus, actum 
ipsum persequemur, cuius ponderosissima vis et efficacissimi lacerti in for- 
titudine consistunt.”!? Nor is it any accident, I suggest, that Books 3 to 5 
each begin with a virtue upon which Tiberius prided himself.” Fortitudo 
is discussed at greater length than any other in the whole work, and fits 
well with the preeminence accorded military glory in the self-representation 
of the Roman élite. The longest individual exemplum in the chapter con- 
cerns two exploits of M. Caesius Scaeva, one of Caesar’s centurions, in the 
Civil and Gallic Wars; while the first exploit mentions Caesar only as im- 
perator and to provide the context, the second offers an evaluative judg- 
ment in that Caesar is called optimus virtutis aestimator (3.2.23). The one 


16. When Valerius uses princeps of Caesar the adjective divinus is attached (5.1.10, 5.7.2). The compar- 
ative absence of princeps in connection with Augustus (total if the identification at 9.15. ext. 1 is rejected) is 
perhaps surprising, when it forms Valerius’ most frequent description of Tiberius (2. praef.; 5.5.3, 9.11. ext. 4). 

17. According to Bloomer, “[e]ven the tersest allusion to Julius Caesar has two of the three essential ele- 
ments of Valerius’ characterisation” (p. 208), but see e.g., 1.5.6 or 8.3.2. 

18. This is argued in more detail in section 3 of the introduction to Valerius Maximus: Memorable Deeds 
and Sayings Book I (Oxford, 1998). Contra F. Römer, “Zum Aufbau der Exemplasammlung des Valerius 
Maximus,” WS 103 (1990): 100-101 and R. Combés, Valère Maxime: Faits et dits mémorables livres I-III 
(Paris, 1995), 24-25. 

19. 3.2. praef. As these words make plain, Valerius considers his brief opening chapter on indoles, natu- 
ral aptitude, rather as a prelude to the real discussion. 

20. B. M. Levick (“Mercy and Moderation on the Coinage of Tiberius,” in The Ancient Historian and his 
Materials, ed. B. M. Levick [Farnborough, 1975], 128) can write that “two cardinal virtues of Tiberius mark 
his two preoccupations as Princeps.” 
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exemplum, concerning two feats of courage by Caesar himself, has a strik- 
ing introduction that juxtaposes Caesar’s conspicuous glory in military and 
civilian pursuits and in his divine assumption, and labels him as the most 
definite pattern of real virtue.*! Although the laudatory nature of this par- 
ticular exemplum cannot be denied, it is notable that on this occasion men- 
tion of the imperial family does not occupy the climactic place in the 
chapter as a whole, an honor that befalls L. Siccus Dentatus who demon- 
strated unsurpassed bravery on an almost legendary number of occasions. 
Under Augustus, because his career was studded with examples of his lack 
of personal bravery and military success, any implied contrast of the mili- 
tary record of father and son would have been to the latter’s disadvantage. 
While Caesar’s victories continued to be commemorated in the calendar un- 
der Augustus, there was no particular commemoration of his military 
achievements.?? Certainly under Tiberius there was little potential embar- 
rassment in discussing bravery and military expertise, because the princeps 
throughout his career had demonstrated all the talents of a successful gen- 
eral.24 For Valerius and, as far as we can guess, his contemporaries, Augus- 
tus’ death may have opened a new area of panegyric of Caesar acceptable in 
works seeking imperial favor. 


II. EXPANSIONISM 


If the question of Caesarian bravery raised no problems for an author writ- 
ing under Tiberius, that of extending the Empire’s boundaries would seem 
more dangerous. According to the literary sources, Augustus’ testament con- 
tained a document that advocated a policy, in Tacitus’ phrase, “imperii intra 
terminos coercendi.” Tiberius followed the advice with sufficient faithful- 
ness to earn description as “princeps proferendi imperi incuriosus.”*> Some 
Valerian formulations suggest that an ethos of non-expansion was readily 
promulgated and even that Valerius himself warmly supported it.2° The ap- 
pearance of an uncorroborated exemplum in which the great Roman hero 
Scipio Aemilianus, while censor in 142 B.c., altered the words of the cen- 
sors’ prayer, which usually included the request that the gods “populi Ro- 
mani res meliores amplioresque facerent,” by substituting “satis bonae et 
magnae sunt: itaque precor ut eas perpetuo incolumes servent,” so as to re- 
ject further imperial expansion, has seemed suspicious. It has been argued 


21. 3.2.19. Even if Caesar is Valerius’ direct source for the first incident (BGall. 2.25.2-3; cf. Plut. Caes. 
20.5), he has recast the episode completely. The second is linked somewhat loosely to the African campaign 
of 46 B.C. by Plutarch (Caes. 52.6, Suet. Jul. 62) and more securely by Appian (BCiv. 2.95). 

22. Cf. Bloomer, Valerius Maximus, 207. 

23. Fasti evidence is set out at Herbert-Brown, Ovid, 111. 

24. E.g., Suet. Tib. 9.1-2, 16.1-2, 18-19. 

25. Tac. Ann. 1.11.4, 4.32.2. See J. Ober, “Tiberius and the Political Testament of Augustus,” Historia 31 
(1982): esp. 318-28; and T. J. Cornell, “The End of Roman Imperial Expansion,” in War and Society in the 
Roman World, ed. J. W. Rich (London, 1993), 149-50. Cf. A. T. Corbeill, “Augustus libellus,” in Studies in 
Roman History and Latin Literature, vol. 5, ed. C. Deroux (Brussels, 1989), esp. 274-75. 

26. Cf. 2.7 praef., Valerius’ praise of military discipline: “in cuius sinu ac tutela serenus tranquillusque 
beatae pacis status adquiescit.” There is no mention of the role of military discipline in the winning of the 
Empire. 
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that the actual change to the formula was made during Augustus’ reign.?’ 
Better, however, the change suits the ideology of Tiberius’ reign. Valerius’ 
only words on this topic in connection with Caesar are non-controversial. In 
setting the context for Scaeva’s second feat of courage he writes (3.2.23): 
“bello namque, quo C. Caesar non contentus opera sua litoribus Oceani 
claudere Britannicae insulae caelestis iniecit manus.” The use of caelestis, 
which ties the invasions to Caesar’s unimpeachable divine nature, on the 
one hand excludes criticism of Caesar, but on the other may exculpate 
Tiberius from criticism for passivity, in its implication that expansionism 
was the work of a god.”® So Valerius manages to comment without hostility 
on this while still applauding and supporting with conspicuous favor the key 
Tiberian notion of tranquillitas, the importance of which is confirmed by 
the opening words of the first gratulatio in the senatus consultum de Pisone 
patre.*? 


III. CAESAR AND THE CIVIL WAR 


The great Civil War of the first century B.c. was crucial in the historio- 
graphical tradition: Asinius Pollio’s Historiae traced its cause to the agree- 
ment between Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus.*° This war terminated Rome’s 
Republican system of government, and the domination of Caesar, which it 
ushered in, was the forerunner of the imperial system under which Valerius 
lived. Tiberius’ reign could be a dangerous period in which to discuss these 
distant events, as the successful prosecution of Cremutius Cordus in A.D. 25 
showed, perhaps more clearly to his contemporaries than to us. Even if 
slights to the imperial favorite Sejanus contributed to the prosecution and 
conviction of Cremutius,*! that a literary production could be the grounds 
of criminal conviction illustrates the possible constraints upon Valerius. If 
Augustus’ earlier indulgence towards the portrayal of Pompey was not ex- 
pressly revoked by Tiberius, to have praised Caesar’s murderers was fatal 
(Tac. Ann. 4.33-34). However, Cremutius’ fate is most strictly relevant to 
Valerius’ practice only if the traditional date of Facta et dicta memorabilia 
(after 31) is upheld and the unnamed conspirator who attracts Valerius’ 
wrath in Book 9 is Sejanus. This dating certainly gives the best interpre- 


27. 4.1.10. See W. V. Harris, War and Imperialism in Republican Rome 327-70 B.c. (Oxford, 1979), 
118-20. 

28. See below § VI. The price of this argument is some inconsistency on Valerius’ part, as in the preface 
he presents Tiberius as a god, but such inconsistency is a frequent feature of his fragmented presentations. 
“To lay hands on” translates literally Valerius’ manum inicere, which here is vivid and surely without any 
negative overtones (cf. 2.9. praef.; 8.1. damn. 1). Elsewhere too the legal notions of taking rightful pos- 
session of (4.1.15, 6.2.2) or of taking control of (7.2. ext. 1) are crucial. If the legal notion was foremost in 
Valerius’ mind he may have been influenced by the contemporary view that Britain was rightfully Rome’s 
(cf. C. E. Stevens, “Britain Between the Invasions,” in Aspects of Archaeology in Britain and Beyond, ed. 
W. E Grimes [London, 1951], 332-44). 

29. E.g., 8.13. praef. Cf. “senatum populumq(ue). Romanum ante omnia dis immortalibus gratias agere, 
quod nefaris consilis Cn. Pisonis patris tranquillitatem praesentis status r.p., quo melior optari non pote(s)t 
turbari....” Text from W. Eck, A. Caballos, and E Fernandez, Das senatus consultum de Cn. Pisone patre 
(Munich, 1996), 38. 

30. See R.G. M. Nisbet and M. Hubbard, A Commentary on Horace: “Odes.” Book II (Oxford, 1978), 7-8. 

31. See Sen. Marc. 22.4. 
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tation of the internal evidence,** and puts much of Valerius’ output, partic- 
ularly the early books, in the immediate aftermath of Cremutius’ trial. One 
might, then, expect a particular sensitivity to the portrayal of Caesar, the 
Civil War, and the animosities that it aroused, even from a writer whose 
enthusiastic support of Caesar and his descendants is beyond question. 

Valerius approaches the Civil War of 49-45 B.c. in a variety of ways. 
For example, he can describe incidents that occurred during the war with- 
out specifying the context: the feats of bravery by Acilius, Caesius Scaeva, 
and Titius;?? individual campaigns can be mentioned with no edge: “Cn. 
Pompeio adulescente in Hispania oppresso” as the context for other actions 
(9.15.1), and Caesar’s victory can be used as a temporal device: “consum- 
matis victoriis” sets the context for Ser. Sulpicius Galba’s libertas, height- 
ening his bravery and in turn the mansuetudo of Caesar (6.2.11). Pompey’s 
defeat at Pharsalus can be mentioned factually as the context for an exem- 
plum: “Pompeius vero Magnus in acie Pharsalica victus a Caesare” (1.5.6). 
It is disputable whether Valerius needs to add “a Caesare,” but comparatio 
between the protagonists to Caesar’s advantage is a persistent feature, dem- 
onstrated by an exemplum with a similar introduction:?* 


Pompeius Magnus Pharsalica acie victus a Caesare, cum postero die Larisam intraret, 
oppidique illius universus populus obviam ei processisset, “ite” inquit “et istud officium 
praestate victori,” dicerem, non dignus qui vinceretur, nisi a Caesare esset superatus, certe 
modestus in calamitate: nam quia dignitate sua uti iam non poterat, usus est verecundia. 


Valerius grants Pompey the virtue of modesty (verecundia), but in such a 
way that Pompey’s quality is overwhelmed by Caesar’s superiority.”” We 
see a similar role played in the exemplum of the eques Caesetius: his refusal 
of Caesar’s command to disinherit his son was made to one “omnium iam 
et externorum (et) domesticorum hostium victore”; his courage was out- 
standing, “humano ingenio maius ausum putet, quod cui totus terrarum or- 
bis succubuerat non cessit?” in Valerius words, but matched by Caesar’s 
clementia, which governs the sentence (5.7.2). More interesting is the pre- 
sentation of an episode that could easily have been portrayed in a hostile 
manner. Under the rubric of necessitas occurs a gruesome incident from the 
Spanish campaign of 45 B.c. (7.6.5): 


Divi Iuli exercitus, id est invicti ducis invicta dextera, cum armis Mundam clausisset 
aggerique extruendo materia deficeretur, congerie hostilium cadaverum quam desidera- 
verat altitudinem instruxit eamque tragulis et pilis, quia roboreae sudes deerant, magistra 
novae molitionis necessitate usus vallavit. 


Valerius attaches no blame to Caesar—his exercitus perpetrates the deed— 
nor uses any emotive moral terms for the abuse of the corpses of Roman 
dead, whereas Florus considers the action “foedum etiam in barbaros”; the 


32. See most recently Briscoe, “Some Notes,” 398-402 and R. Combés, Valére Maxime, 8-11. Contra 
J. Bellemore, “When Did Valerius Maximus Write Dicta et facta memorabilia?” Antichthon 23 (1989): 67-80. 

33. 3.2.22, 3.2.23, 3.8.7. 

34. 4.5.5. Bloomer, Valerius Maximus, 210-16. 

35. Ibid, 210. 
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latter’s language may give an indication of the slant in Livy’s account and 
the anti-Caesarian tradition, which Valerius ignores.3 In his Fasti Ovid 
omits any mention of Munda, although its celebration is attested in contem- 
porary calendars; Caesar’s victory in Africa in 46 is included only briefly, 
as a defeat of the non-Roman Juba.*’ There are clear signs that Valerius 
found the Munda episode problematic and realized the need for an apolo- 
gia: 1) he explains the action (“quia roboreae sudes deerant”), invoking 
necessitas as an apologist would do, and 2) he attempts to swamp the exem- 
plum with his introduction both to this, “id est invicti ducis invicta dex- 
tera,’ and to the next, which involves Augustus and an episode of a dire 
military threat to the empire from the Parthians. 

For any author discussing Caesar and the Civil Wars, a fundamental 
problem was the attribution of guilt for what could not be represented as 
other than a disastrous episode in Roman history. When illustrating con- 
jugal love by the exemplum of Pompey’s wife fainting on seeing his blood- 
stained clothes and suffering a miscarriage, Valerius has the opportunity to 
confront this problem (4.6.4). While he stresses the disaster of the Civil 
Wars to the whole world and characterizes them as fury or madness (furor), 
he abstains from blaming either Caesar or Pompey—the death of Julia’s 
baby removed a tie of kinship that might have prevented the fatal rupture. 
In an exemplum of the visit of Appius Claudius to the Pythian priestess, 
which occurred during the Civil War, he sets the historical context as 
(1.8.10): 


bello civili, quo se Cn. Pompeius a Caesaris concordia pestifero sibi nec rei publicae utili 
consilio abruperat. 


Valerius’ desire for a public/private antithesis has resulted in a feeble for- 
mulation of the consequences for the state; yet the guilt and responsibility 
lay wholly with Pompey. So from exemplum to exemplum we have an in- 
consistency caused by the rhetorical needs of the individual instance, a 
practice unexceptionable in the rhetorician demonstrating his ability to 
manipulate.?® 

While, given the complexity of the issues at stake and the slow break- 
down of the agreement between Caesar and Pompey, the version Valerius 
presents here may seem tendentious, it was undoubtedly the official version. 
It ties in with an earlier passage concerning one element of the war, the de- 
cisive military action between the two protagonists at Pharsalus (1.6.12): 


Cn. etiam Pompeium Iuppiter omnipotens abunde monuerat ne cum C. Caesare ultimam 
fortunam experiri contenderet, egresso e Dyrrachio adversa agmini eius fulmina iaciens.... 
palmam viridem Trallibus in aede Victoriae sub Caesaris statua inter coagmenta lapidum 


36. Florus 2.13.85. The three other extant accounts omit moralizing comment: B. Hisp. 32, App. BCiv. 
2.434, Cass. Dio 43.38.4. Valerius’ hostile presentation under the rubric of crudelitas of the barbarism of 
Munatius Flaccus in the same Spanish campaign (9.2.4) illustrates what could have been made of the Munda 
incident. Valerius’ use of the adjective hostilis for the corpses may conceal the fact that they were Roman. 

37. See Herbert-Brown, Ovid, 112-18. 

38. The more Roman historiography is considered as governed by the criteria of forensic oratory (cf. 
A. J. Woodman, Rhetoric in Classical Historiography [London, 1988], esp. 83-95), the less surprising such 
inconsistency is. 
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iustae magnitudinis enatam. quibus apparet caelestium numen et Caesaris gloriae favisse et 
Pompei errorem inhibere voluisse. 


While the bulk of this long section is a list of the various prodigies preced- 
ing and following the battle, in the prominent introduction and conclusion, 
which mark the author’s most visible entry into the text, Valerius empha- 
sizes heavily the responsibility of Pompey; the blame for beginning the de- 
cisive engagement lies squarely with him for ignoring a series of prodigies 
sent by almighty Jupiter. The concluding material, adapted very closely 
from Caesar’s own account, contains prodigies announcing Caesar’s victory. 
Valerius’ conclusion, which owes nothing to any source, has the gods fore- 
tell Caesar’s victory while failing to restrain Pompey. By this juxtaposi- 
tion of ideas Valerius can present Caesar as the gods’ chosen one, exculpate 
the gods for Pompey’s fall, and perhaps also display some moderation to- 
wards Pompey in describing his course of action by error rather than by 
some loaded term such as impietas, or the vaesana perseverantia earned 
by C. Hostilius Mancinus’ similar actions five exempla earlier in the chap- 
ter. There is nothing to which Tiberius or any sensitive critic could object— 
Valerius appears to have learned from Cremutius’ fate. 


IV. CAESAR’S CLEMENTIA 


In the actions of his dictatorships and in the subsequent representations of 
Caesar, the quality of his clementia, his generous treatment of political en- 
emies and criminals, looms large; it is perhaps his principal civilian vir- 
tue.*? However laudable such clementia was in contrast to saevitia or ira, 
it remained a controversial virtue in connection with Caesar because of the 
context in which it was exercised: Caesar had secured dominion of the Ro- 
man State by illegal means and many of those who received his clementia 
had fought only to preserve the state from Caesar’s rule. It was at best a tar- 
nished virtue. In his treatise De clementia, written to instruct the young 
emperor Nero, Seneca carefully eschews use of Caesar as an exemplum.*° 
Valerius’ handling of the theme reveals that he is aware of the problem. 
Book 5 begins with a chapter on humanitas and clementia in which Vale- 
rius presents seventeen Roman exempla of these related virtues: only three 
examples do not contain at least one of the key terms, or a cognate form— 
two of these concern Caesar.*! In the first Pompey has been treacherously 
slain and his head brought to Caesar:*? 


39. See S. Weinstock, Divus Julius (Oxford, 1971), 233-42. Also A. J. Woodman, Velleius Paterculus 
2.41-93 (Cambridge, 1983), 106-7. 

40. 2.23.4, although in De ira he does display the virtue. See M. T. Griffin, Seneca: A Philosopher in 
Politics (Oxford, 1976), esp. 185-86, for an increasing emphasis on the darker side of Caesar’s dictatorship 
over time. 

41. These statistics depend on the restoration of humanitas in 5.1.7 and the acceptance of a backwards 
reference from 5.1.9 into 5.1.8. The exemplum of Quintius Crispinus (5.1.3) uses mansuetudo. A similar pat- 
tern emerges for the external exempla, where the climactic case of Hannibal’s generous treatment of the 
corpses of Roman generals is described twice as mansuetudo. Rome’s greatest enemy was to be denied the 
key term of praise. 

42. 5.1.10. Kempf keeps the two Caesarian exempla together, but strictly they should be separated. 
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ut enim id Caesar aspexit, oblitus hostis soceri vultum ac Pompeio cum proprias tum et 
filiae suae lacrimas reddidit, caput autem plurimis et pretiosissimis odoribus cremandum 
cura(vi)t. quod si non tam mansuetus animus divini principis extitisset, paulo ante Romani 
imperii columen habitum—sic mortalium negotia fortuna versat—inhumatum iacuisset. 
Catonis quoque morte Caesar audita et se illius gloriae invidere et illum suae invidisse 
dixit patrimoniumque eius liberis ipsius incolume servavit. et hercle divinorum Caesaris 
operum non parva pars Catonis salus fuisset. 


In the first Caesar is mansuetus; the second has no terms connected with the 
rubric, and is simply the apodosis of an unfulfilled conditional. The absence 
of clementia seems deliberate, particularly given the special connection of 
that word with Caesar and the title of the chapter; a desire for variatio 
seems unlikely, given the importance of examples from the imperial family. 
Moreover the reader may be struck by the fact that Caesar displays the vir- 
tue in a limited way only: he refrained from mistreating his enemies post- 
humously or persecuting their posterity; by comparison, in the Republican 
exempla that begin the chapter, captured foreign enemies of the state, 
Syphax of Numidia and Perseus of Macedonia, received funerals at state 
expense. Although Caesar’s actions were preferable to Sulla’s, for example, 
and enemies in civil wars were treated more viciously than foreign, the 
reader might still find Caesar wanting. In reality it was the deaths of Pom- 
pey and Cato that prevented their being beneficiaries (or victims) of Cae- 
sar’s clementia—Pompey’s corpse met with Caesarian mansuetudo; Cato’s 
was out of his reach. Valerius’ conclusion to the Roman examples of the 
chapter may seem even more remarkable, as he chooses to present compa- 
rable humanitas by M. Antonius towards the corpse of Brutus, who appears 
here without any of the usual references to his parricide of Caesar (5.1.11). 
Exempla featuring Caesar were otherwise “capped” very infrequently, ex- 
cept by Augustus.® Caesar’s pardoning of his erstwhile opponent M. Clau- 
dius Marcellus, a paradigmatic instance of his clementia, as Cicero’s speech 
of gratitude points out repeatedly, is mentioned only in passing, again with- 
out use of clementia.** Outside this particular chapter, however, Valerius is 
not unwilling to use clementia of Caesar’s actions. In an exemplum from a 
chapter on parents’ love for their children (5.7.2): 


Non tam speciosa Caeseti equitis Romani sors patria, sed par indulgentia. qui ab Caesare 
omnium iam et externorum (et) domesticorum hostium victore cum abdicare filium suum 
iuberetur, quod is tribunus pl. cum Marullo collega invidiam ei tamquam regnum adfec- 
tanti fecerat, in hunc modum respondere sustinuit: “celerius tu mihi, Caesar, omnes filios 
meos eripies quam ex his ego unum nota mea pellam.” habebat autem duos praeterea op- 
timae indolis filios, quibus Caesar se incrementa dignitatis benigne daturum pollicebatur. 
hunc patrem tametsi summa divini principis clementia tutum praestitit, quis tamen non 
humano ingenio maius ausum putet, quod cui totus terrarum oris succubuerat non cessit? 


Yet the sense of clementia here is far from flattering on even the slightest 
examination. The father had committed no crime; he had simply refused to 


43. Cf. 3.2.23-24. On comparatio see pp. 342-43 below. 
44. 9.11.4. 
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obey a tyrant’s command.* The son too had tradition if not law on his side 
in his opposition to monarchical honors for Caesar. In revenge for their op- 
position Caesar had the tribunes dismissed from office and expelled from 
the senate.*° Caesar’s further step of revenge, in commanding the father 
of the tribune to disinherit his son, which only Valerius preserves, lies out- 
side the area of public law, criminal or civil—Caesar had no legal power to 
issue his order. Here clementia is the tyrant’s failure to do wrong, or at best 
his refusal to take the harsher course. If we attribute any consciousness to 
Valerius of the questionable nature of Caesar’s action, we might argue that 
by defining the clementia as that of a divinus princeps he was attempting to 
anticipate and undercut criticism. Alternatively, it seems more plausible 
that when his and his readers’ minds are concentrated on a specific subject 
Valerius can be aware of sensitive issues and present them carefully, but 
that at other times, outside a specific rubric, he can use terms of praise of 
Caesar in ways that stand up to scrutiny less well. 

If the date of publication of Facta et dicta memorabilia could be known 
with any degree of certainty, beyond the reasonable probability that Book 9 
alludes to Sejanus’ conspiracy of A.D. 31,4” we would speculate more con- 
vincingly about possible problems for an author discussing clementia in 
Tiberian Rome. To judge by the extant historical accounts, Tiberius had 
greatest opportunity for displaying the virtue towards those convicted of 
maiestas, yet rarely did, and even when he did, attracted criticism for insin- 
cerity.*8 However, his coinage is the first during the Empire until Vitellius 
to celebrate clementia (combined with moderatio): the issues appeared 
probably around A.D. 22/23,* and in A.D. 28 an altar was dedicated to his 
clementia.°° The sensitive author writing on virtues could scarcely ignore 
the topic or fail to realize its controversial nature. Valerius, however, chose 
to protect himself by using exempla from the Republican period only. Not 
only did this offer convenient temporal distancing, but fundamental changes 
in the political system and the institution of senatorial and above all im- 
perial jurisdiction had changed the areas in which clementia was exer- 
cised. Under the Republic the most frequent beneficiaries of clementia, as 
Valerius presents them, were Rome’s enemies captured or defeated in war, 
that is, non-citizens, or the dead; under the Empire, beginning under Cae- 
sar’s domination of the state, the emphasis shifted principally to the legal 
(or quasi-legal) sphere, where the princeps could extend mercy to one who 


45. The gloss of iuberetur as “tried . . . to persuade” (R. A. Bauman, The Crimen maiestatis in the Ro- 
man Republic and Augustan Principate [Johannesburg, 1970], 153) is too favorable to Caesar. 

46. Suet. Jul. 79.1; App. BCiv. 2.452-53; Cass. Dio 44.9.3-4. On the legal steps against the tribunes, see 
M. Jehne, Der Staat des Dictators Caesar (Cologne, 1987), esp. 282-85. 

47. Seen. 32. 

48. See in particular Tac. Ann. 4.31.1-2, although it might be argued that the criticisms Tacitus notes 
were not contemporary. 

49. Levick (“Mercy and Moderation,” 131-33) argues that the coins were issued in the autumn of A.D. 16, 
after the conviction of Libo Drusus for maiestas. Arguments for a date between 34 and 37 better fit the tradi- 
tional date for Valerius, but do not convince (H. Gesche, “Datierung und Deutung der clementia-moderatio- 
Dupondien des Tiberius,” JNG 21 [1971]: 37-80). Cf. RIC 1?, 88-89: “the year 22 seems most likely.” 

50. See A. F Wallace-Hadrill, “The Emperor and his Virtues,” Historia 30 (1981): 323. Cf. R. S. Rogers, 
Studies in the Reign of Tiberius (Baltimore, 1943), 35-59. 
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had been convicted. Valerius’ examples were, then, non-controversial. His 
choice, however, and above all his decision to exclude Caesarian exempla, 
may not have been fortuitous, but a deliberate, authorial choice. This con- 
clusion is reinforced, I believe, by comparison with Velleius Paterculus who 
parades the very exempla and the term clementia that Valerius avoids.>! 


V. CAESAR’S DEATH 


Of the eight passages that mention the death of Caesar five describe his 
assassination as parricide: three by the noun parricidium of the crime itself, 
twice by labelling his assassins parricidae.** The crime of parricide, murder 
of a relative and especially of a parent, was considered particularly shock- 
ing by the Romans and in historical times attracted the extreme punishment 
of the culleus.5 Apparently in a senatus consultum passed during the pro- 
paganda struggle immediately after the assassination, Caesar’s murder was 
classed as parricide.”* This continued through the early principate, and is 
seen notably in Tacitus’ presentation of the trial of Cremutius Cordus (Ann. 
4.34.3). The term was chosen to recall Caesar’s title of parens patriae.” Al- 
though the Roman laws on parricide did not give grounds for the classifica- 
tion, later the murder of or plots against the emperor could be described as 
parricide.°® It is no accident that Tiberius appears as “princeps parensque 
noster” in Valerius’ denunciation of the unnamed conspirator.°’ Against this 
background Valerius’ language may seem less pure literary rhetoric and 
more an accurate reflection of the attitudes of his own day, indeed of what 
was officially promulgated throughout the Empire by senate and emperor. 

The question of the responsibility for Caesar’s death could have afforded 
Valerius and the reader the opportunity for controversial reflection. It is 
possible to draw from Valerius’ references material to support a negative 
assessment of Caesar’s behavior leading up to his assassination, but Vale- 
rius adapts the material so that Caesar escapes blame. Three passages show 
that Caesar ignored divine warnings of his impending doom. 

(1) Under the chapter Quam magni effectus artium sint Valerius presents 
the prophecy of the haruspex Spurinna:°® 


51. 2.55.2, 56.3, and 57.1. As in Valerius, in Velleius Paterculus the virtue is exercised against those de- 
feated in war. 

52. 1.6.13, 1.7.2, 1.8.8, 4.5.6, and 6.8.4. Cf. 3.1.3, an exemplum of Cassius. 

53. See J. D. Cloud, “Parricidium from the lex Numae to the lex Pompeia de parricidiis,’ ZRG 88 
(1971): 1-66; cf. Y. Thomas, “Parricidium,” MEFRA 93 (1981): 646-47 and D. Briquel, “Sur le mode d'ex- 
ecution en cas de parricide et en cas de perduellio,” MEFRA 92 (1980): 87-107. 

54. The day of his assassination was called parricidium (Suet. Jul. 88). Cicero alludes to the charge made 
by the Caesarians that the Liberators were parricidae (Phil. 2.31, 13.22, Fam. 12.3.1). See A. Alföldi, Stu- 
dien über Caesars Monarchie (Lund, 1956), 46-47. 

55. Once only does Valerius connect Caesar’s title and the crime, in relation to Cassius’ suicide at Phi- 
lippi (6.8.4). It is not clear why Valerius uses the expression parens patriae at 8.1 1.2, as the exemplum has no 
other reference to Caesar that leads to this. 

56. Cf. R. A. Bauman, Impietas in principem: A Study of Treason against the Roman Emperor with Spe- 
cial Reference to the First Century a.D. (Munich, 1974), 201, 218-19. 

57. Cf. Combés, Valére Maxime, 44. 

58. 8.11.2: cf. Vell. Pat. 2.57.2, Suet. Jul. 81.2, Plut. Caes. 63.2, App. BCiv. 2.149, Cass. Dio 44.18.4. On 
the context, see E. D. Rawson, “Caesar, Etruria and the disciplina Etrusca,” JRS 68 (1978): 144. 
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Spurinnae quoque in coniectandis deorum monitis efficacior scientia apparuit quam urbs 
Romana voluit. praedixerat C. Caesari ut proximos XXX dies quasi fatales caveret, quo- 
rum ultimus erat idus Martiae. eo cum forte mane uterque in domum Calvini Domiti ad 
officium convenisset, Caesar Spurinnae “ecquid scis Idus iam Martias venisse?” at is “ec- 
quid scis illas nondum praeterisse?” abiecerat alter timorem tamquam exacto tempore 
suspecto, alter ne extremam quidem eius partem periculo vacuam esse arbitratus est. uti- 
nam haruspicem potius augurium quam patriae parentem securitas fefellisset! 


The conclusion expressed in the form of a wish attributes to Caesar nothing 
more damning than securitas. The word is capable of a wide range of con- 
notations from the enviable tranquillity of philosophers, through careless- 
ness to complacent negligence, and it cannot be assumed that Valerius takes 
the harshest here. Moreover I hope that it is not fanciful to add that by his 
use of the abstract noun as subject, without any possessive adjective, a use 
that is rare in even his more rhetorical moments, Valerius damns securitas, 
not Caesar, who is rather the victim. 

(2) In the chapter De prodigiis Caesar’s death is the climactic example 
(1.6.13): 


te enim accepimus eo die quo purpurea veste velatus aurea in sella consedisti, ne maximo 
studio senatus exquisitum et delatum honorem sprevisse videreris, priusquam exoptatum 
civium oculis conspectum tui offerres, cultui religionis in quam mox eras transiturus, va- 
casse mactatoque opimo bove cor in extis non reperisse, ac responsum tibi ab Spurinna 
aruspice pertinere id signum ad vitam et consilium tuum, quod utraque haec corde conti- 
nerentur. erupit deinde eorum parricidium, qui dum te hominum numero subtrahere vo- 
lunt, deorum concilio adiecerunt. 


Valerius praises Caesar for making time in his busy schedule for a sacri- 
fice, in effect presenting him as a religious man, not what the reader would 
suspect from his ultimate behavior or the persistent tradition of him as a 
sceptic.’ Moreover, the portent was striking and the interpretation clear, 
but Caesar took no heed. Similar behavior even by great figures of the 
Republic like Marcellus, which brought in its train disaster and death, is 
labelled as temeritas, and stubborn persistence in the face of divine portents 
earns Crassus the conclusion “sic deorum spreti monitus excandescunt, sic 
humana consilia castigantur, ubi se caelestibus praeferunt” (cf. 1.6.6-9; 
1.6.11). Here no word of blame is attached to Caesar, and “erupit... 
eorum parricidium” appears to give an independent life to the assassination. 
Moreover, there is no involvement of fate or the gods, since Valerius can 
scarcely present the gods as willing Caesar’s fate when they had warned 
him by a portent.°® Other aspects illustrate the degree of manipulation in 
this episode. The context is elaborated: “eo die... offerres.” Caesar had 
been granted the use of triumphal dress for all occasions in 45, but this pur- 
ple and the throne were the regal dress granted in 44.6! Rather than hint at 
the view later expressed, that the acceptance of inflated honors due only to 


59. E.g., Suet. /ul. 59; cf. Rawson, “Caesar,” 145. 

60. Cf. Vell. Pat. 2.57.3. 

61. Cass. Dio 44.16.1; Weinstock, Divus Julius, 271-73. Cicero (Div. 1.119; cf. Pliny HN 11.186) fixes 
this to the first day that Caesar received the honor of regal purple, on one view at the Feriae Latinae on 26 
January 44, when the prescribed sacrifice was a bull. 
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royalty or gods raised the hostility that led to his assassination, Valerius 
highlights Caesar’s civilitas towards the senate and people (cf. Suet. /ul. 
76.1; Cass. Dio 44.3.1-3). Also, his stress that the honors were bestowed 
by the senate might undercut criticism of their impropriety. 

(3) Thirdly, the gods warned Caesar’s wife Calpurnia in a dream (1.7.2). 
As Valerius stresses in the conclusion to the exemplum, “quapropter ab hoc 
tantummodo (im)pendentem mutationem status cognosci ab illo etiam de- 
ferri, dii immortales voluerunt, ut aliud caelo decus daretur, aliud promit- 
teretur,” they wanted him to be aware of his impending death. For Valerius 
the gods discharge their duty and there is no problem in the crucial distinc- 
tion between knowing the future and being able to protect oneself against 
it, which appears in philosophical discussions of divination as a powerful 
argument against the phenomenon. Furthermore the possibility of any hint 
of blame attaching to the gods is swept away by their purpose of bringing 
greater glory to heaven. Although the motivation for Caesar’s action, that 
he should not be thought to have been swayed by a woman’s dream, would 
seem less creditable, again no hint of criticism attaches to him.® 

Even in the manner of his dying Caesar displays virtue and provides the 
climactic Roman exemplum to the chapter on verecundia. At the very mo- 
ment of death he was concerned to let down his toga so that his lower body 
should remain decently covered (4.5.6). Even if modesty in death is a topos 
that goes back to Euripides’ description of Polyxena and was appropriated 
by Augustan writers for Caesar and Lucretia, no other instance involves the 
idea of deity.°* Again Valerius’ use of violatus with its usual moral over- 
tones of ill-treatment of something sacred or quasi-sacred heightens the 
portrayal of enormity.° He uses the same idea in attacking Cassius: “sed 
mortali adhuc corpore utentem violando meruisti ut eum infestum haberes 
deum” with a clearer application of the sacred aspect (1.8.8). So in addition 
to parricide Valerius introduces the idea of sacrilege to Caesar’s death. 


VI. CAESAR’S DIVINITY 


For Valerius a man becoming a god was unproblematic. He accepted the an- 
cient theory that virtutes could secure divinity; he says so explicitly for Cae- 
sar and Augustus and implies it for Tiberius.° That this subject is crucial to 
Valerius’ picture of Caesar is clear from its appearance in twenty of the 


62. Cf. Cic. Div. 1.119, on which see A. S. Pease, M. Tulli Ciceronis “De Divinatione” Liber Primus 
(Urbana, 1920), 311-12. 

63. Other versions make it plain that Decimus Brutus raised the specter of public ridicule (Nic. Dam. 
Vita Augusti 23; Plut. Caes. 64.3). 

64. Eur. Hec. 568-70; cf. Ovid Fast. 2.833; Euripides’ words were quoted by the Vestal Cornelia as she 
was executed in Domitian’s reign (Pliny Ep. 4.11.9). See also J. Mossman, Wild Justice (Oxford, 1993), 248. 
Suetonius (/ul. 82.2) and Appian (BCiv. 2.117) both record the detail of Caesar’s modesty and that he hid his 
face in his toga when he saw Brutus among the assassins; Appian has him struggle like an animal. Valerius 
may exclude this because immortal gods should not show horror or fear. 

65. Cf. in Valerius where parricidium, deus, and violo occur together (1.1.13; cf. 1.7. ext. 4), also with 
the idea that expiation is required. 

66. 1.7.2, 6.9.15, 8.15. praef The clear implication of the preface is that Tiberius, whose providentia is 
already caelestis, will follow Caesar and Augustus; see also below, p. 337 on his divinitas and sidus. Valerius 
shares none of Pliny’s scepticism (see K. Scott, “The Elder Pliny on Emperor Worship,” JAPA 63 [1932]: 
156-65). 
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thirty-five references to Caesar and, more importantly, in the various types 
of elaboration with which the idea is treated; of these twenty references in 
only two does the ascription of deity to Caesar depend on the use of his 
divine name Divus Julius.°’ His divinity is described in varied vocabu- 
lary: deus, divus, divinitas, divinus, caelestis, numen, sidus. Flexibility can 
be seen within single passages—for example a shift from divus to deus.®® 
This involves no subtle promotion of Caesar from a lower status of divinity 
to higher: for Valerius deus, divus, and divinitas are the same. This is seen 
most prominently in the preface to Facta et dicta memorabilia itself, in the 
invocation of Tiberius: 


mea parvitas eo iustius ad favorem tuum decucurrerit, quo cetera divinitas opinione col- 
ligitur, tua praesenti fide paterno avitove sideri par videtur, quorum eximio fulgore multum 
caerimoniis nostris inclitae claritatis accessit: reliquos enim deos accepimus, Caesares 
dedimus. 


In the context Tiberius is being described as a praesens deus, with an obvi- 
ous divinitas equal to that of Caesar and Augustus (who were formally 
divi), the final sentence further equates, at the least, divinitas and dei. Vale- 
rius is pressing to the limit the convention in official documents and early 
imperial prose that divus and not deus is conjoined with the imperial name. 
He recognizes a restriction on what can be said, but by every means shows 
the empty nature of that restriction.® 

At the same time we must note another feature that illustrates a develop- 
ment in the use of such language. Even in his public speeches Cicero had 
used the adjective divinus freely of individuals and legions, although some- 
times with qualification,’® but Valerius restricts its use to the gods and their 
affairs, to the imperial family, that is to the family of the divi, and to the lit- 
erary and intellectual genius of those long dead.’! Overall this gives far 
more prominence to the imperial family and above all to the divi. Valerius, 
then, has probably been influenced by the institution and growth of imperial 
cult, which makes less surprising the prominence he gives to this area. 

A striking passage, which inspired comment from Stefan Weinstock on 
the exceptional and puzzling nature of Valerius’ warm devotion to Caesar, 
is an invocation that has seemed to be more than a straightforwardly rhetor- 
ical apostrophe: ’2 


67. Praef. 1.6.13, 1.7.2, 1.8.8, 2.1.10, 2.10.7, 3.2.19, 3.2.23, 4.5.6, 4.7.7, 5.1.10, 5.7.2, *6.2.11, 6.6.15, 
6.8.4, *7.6.5, 7.6.6, 8.8.3, 9.2.4, 9.15.1 (* indicates simple use of Divus Julius). If 7.6.5 and 7.6.6 are consid- 
ered as one reference, since the second merely connects an exemplum on Augustus with the previous on Cae- 
sar, only 6.2.1] remains as an unadorned reference. 

68. 1.6.13, 1.8.8. 

69. Broken first in extant Latin prose by Scribonius Largus who addresses Claudius as “deus noster Cae- 
sar” (Praef. 60 and 163). Cf. M. P. Charlesworth, “Deus noster Caesar,” CR 39 (1925): 113-15. 

70. Unqualified: Red. Pop. 15, Prov. Cons. 32, Planc. 77, Marc. 26, Phil. 5.23, 5.43, 10.11, 13.44: 
qualified: Red. Pop. 7, Mil. 21, Phil. 2.39, 9.10, 3.3. See W. Leschhorn in A. Alföldi, Caesar in 44 v. Chr. 
(Bonn, 1985), 387-97. 

71. The same restricted usage appears in Velleius Paterculus, but by contrast with Valerius he is very 
sparing in his use of divinus. 

72. 1.6.13. Weinstock, Divus Julius, 391. Cf. also White, “Julius Caesar,” 345: “Caesar gets fuller and 
more fulsome coverage than Augustus himself.” For Valerius’ use of apostrophe, see B. W. Sinclair, “Vale- 
rius Maximus and the Evolution of Silver Latin” (Ph.D. diss., University of Cincinnati, 1980), 72-89. 
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tuas aras tuaque sanctissima templa, dive Iuli, veneratus oro, ut propitio ac faventi nu- 
mine tantorum casus virorum sub tui exempli praesidio ac tutela delitescere patiaris. 


Having revered your altar and your most holy temples, o god Julius, I pray that by your 
propitious and favoring power you may allow the fates of such great men to disappear 
beneath the protection and safekeeping of your example. 


This has been used by Duncan Fishwick as an example of a prayer to a 
divus.’* Although he argues convincingly that prayers were made to divi 
(dead emperors), as to other gods, in expectation of supernatural response, 
this passage should not be used as an example of such prayers. The key re- 
ligious terms from the sentence, “veneratus oro, ut propitio ac faventi nu- 
mine” suggest that this is a “real prayer,”’* but crucial is the subject-matter 
of the prayer and its context rather than the form. Valerius requests that 
Caesar allow the deaths of the many great men who died in the Civil War at 
Pharsalus to lie hidden beneath his example. It is not, then, a prayer for a 
material or spiritual blessing, but a wish that the fate of those of Pompey’s 
forces who fell because Pompey ignored the gods’ dramatic warnings should 
pale before the pious example of Caesar who gave time for the gods even 
during the last days of his life.” It is not in any truly religious sense a 
prayer, but a rhetorical turn by Valerius to praise Caesar, and functions as 
another example of comparatio.'® 

If we have to surrender the notion of a prayer to Caesar, what remains 
is a remarkable persistence by Valerius of importing Caesar’s divinity into 
his earthly career and in particular of presenting him as an incarnate god, a 
deus praesens.” At the outset it must be stressed that Valerius did not have 
to present Caesar in this way—indeed Ovid in the Fasti studiously avoids 
contamination of the human and divine Caesars, as does Velleius Patercu- 
lus.’® The earliest incident from Caesar’s life in Valerius is his capture by 
pirates and punishment of them, which appears in the chapter De mutatione 


morum aut fortunae:!? 


73. “Prudentius and the Cult of Divus Augustus,” Historia 39 (1990): p. 484, n. 59; cf. idem, “Prayer and 
the Living Emperor,” in The Two Worlds of the Poet: New Perspectives on Vergil, ed. R. M. Wilhelm and 
H. Jones (Detroit, 1992), 343-56. 

74. Valerius uses old, ritual vocabulary, although substituting favens for volens to create the older for- 
mula (Serv. Georg. 1.18; cf. Livy 1.16.3, Weinstock, Divus Julius, 390-91), perhaps from the consecration 
ritual itself (RE XXIII, 84). 

75. The nuance of the key infinitive delitescere is uncertain: most uses require “hide” or “skulk.” Any 
pejorative sense is inappropriate here, as Valerius does not intend to belittle the noble dead of Pharsalus. 
Bloomer (Valerius Maximus, 215) translates “allow the slaughter of such great men sanctuary under the 
guard and safekeeping ... .” introducing a religious metaphor, but no example is closely comparable. TLL 
(V, 468.81f.) glosses by confugere or se munire. Rather the idea of their fates’ being overshadowed, and thus 
forgotten, is central, hence my translation of “disappear” or “be concealed.” 

76. Cf. Bloomer, Valerius Maximus, 216. 

77. Only K. Scott (“The sidus lulium and the Apotheosis of Caesar,” CP 36 [1941]: 271-72) and Wolverton 
(“Speculum Caesaris, 84-85) have thought to comment on this, the latter in a brief sketch of Valerius’ Caesar: 
“Caesar was really a god incarnate.” While there is much evidence for this idea (see pp. 338-40 below) it 
should not be inferred from three passages used by Wolverton. In 8.9.3 the contrast between human and divine 
probably does not refer to the same period—Caesar’s eloquence is a product of his humanum ingenium (cf. 
Kempf Maj., ad loc.); in 6.8.4 Caesar’s wounds are caelestes because they secured his elevation to the divine; 
in 3.2.19 there seems a clear temporal contrast, since the star did not appear until after Caesar’s death. 

78. See Herbert-Brown, Ovid, 121-25. 

79. 6.9.15. For simple narrative cf. Vell. Pat. 2.41.3; Plut. Caes. 1.4—2.4; Suet. Iul. 4.1-2. 
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C. autem Caesar, cuius virtutes adıtum sibi in caelum struxerunt, inter primae iuventae 
initia prıvatus Asiam petens, a maritimis praedonibus circa insulam Pharmacusam ex- 
ceptus L se talentis redemit. parva igitur summa clarissimum mundi sidus in piratico 
myoparone rependi fortuna voluit. quid est ergo quod amplius de ea queramur, si ne con- 
sortibus quidem divinitatis suae parcit? sed caeleste numen se a iniuria vindicavit: con- 
tinuo enim captos praedones crucibus adfixit. 


At one level the interweaving of the human and the divine in this episode 
illustrates profoundly the theme of the chapter: What greater change of for- 
tune could there be than between divinity and captivity? The final element 
“caeleste numen se ab iniuria vindicavit,’ however, suggests that his di- 
vinity was contemporary with the events. A similar use of the divine motif 
appears in an incident from 59 B.c. on the maiestas of M. Porcius Cato 
(2.10.7): Caesar ordered his lictors to take Cato from the curia to the carcer 
for speaking against a measure sponsored by Caesar, Crassus, and Pompey, 
and the whole senate followed him to jail. This unpromising episode is cast 
SO aS to secure some credit for Caesar: “quae res divini animi perseveran- 
tiam flexit.” Bloomer comments well: “unconstitutional behaviour has be- 
come an abstract virtue, a severe steadfastness; the temporary failure of 
political violence is memorialised as a concession granted by the divine.”80 
As more explicit passages will show, Valerius means the reader to under- 
stand that Caesar’s divine nature was a reality in 59 and throughout his “hu- 
man” life.®! 

Valerius’ personal contributions to two exempla set out the idea of Caesar 
the praesens deus most plainly. First, during the battle of Philippi an 
epiphany of the god Caesar charged Cassius, causing him to despair and re- 
treat (1.8.8): 


divus Iulius, fausta proles eius [Albae Longae], se nobis offert. quem C. Cassius num- 
quam sine praefatione publici parricidii nominandus, cum (in) acie Philippensi ardentis- 
simo animo perstaret, vidit humano habitu augustiorem, purpureo paludamento amictum 
minaci vultu et concitato equo in se impetum facientem. quo aspectu perterritus tergum 
hosti dedit voce illa prius emissa: “quid enim amplius agam, si occidisse parum est?” 
non occideras tu quidem, Cassi, Caesarem, neque enim ulla extingui divinitas potest, sed 
mortali adhuc corpore utentem violando meruisti ut eum infestum haberes deum. 


Only Valerius reports this episode, which may go back to Augustus’ Auto- 
biography or to some other early pro-Augustan propaganda: Caesar’s epiph- 
any robs M. Antonius of the credit for the defeat of Cassius, which other 
accounts accord him.8? The exemplum itself, as opposed to Valerius’ theol- 
ogizing conclusion, imposes no view of Caesar’s divine existence before his 
assassination. In the conclusion we have to deal with Valerian rhetoric at its 


80. Valerius Maximus, 216-18. His characterization of Caesar’s invidious action as a “glaring illegality” 
is probably too strong: Caesar acted by virtue of his consular ius coercendi. Cf. Ateius Capito De Officio 
Senatorio (Aul. Gell. 4.10.8), Suet. Jul. 20.4, Plut. Cat. Min. 33.1-2, Cass. Dio 38.3.2-3. 

81. In particular the adjective divinus is applied to Caesarian attributes and actions over a range of inci- 
dents: 3.2.19 of 57 B.C. (see above, pp. 326-27); 3.2.23 of 55 B.c.; 5.1.10 of 46 B.c.; 9.15.1 of 45 B.C. (cf. 
Cic. Att. 12.49.2; App. BCiv. 3.2). 

82. E.g., Cass. Dio 47.45.2. The idea of the divine epiphany probably also lies behind the story of 6.8.4 
where the god Julius efficaciously secured revenge against his murderer. The switch from deus to divus is 
again marked, but the equality of Julius undoubted. 
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best and follow its logic. Specifically, if Caesar’s divinity could not be ex- 

tinguished, it preexisted the attempt, that is, existed in his human body; the 

subsequent expression of “using his human body” compounds the sense. 
Secondly the description of the dying Caesar (4.5.6): 


conpluribus enim parricidarum violatus mucronibus inter ipsum illud tempus, quo divi- 
nus spiritus mortali discernebatur a corpore, ne tribus quidem et XX vulneribus quin 
verecundiae obsequeretur absterreri potuit, si quidem utraque togam manu demisit, ut in- 
ferior pars corporis tecta conlaberetur. in hunc modum non homines expirant, sed di 
immortales sedes suas repetunt. 


“Divinus spiritus mortali discernebatur a corpore” on its own could be un- 
derstood as “the spirit of the one who was to become a god,” but the final 
phrase “di immortales sedes suas repetunt,’ and especially the prefix of 
“repetunt,” “immortal gods return to their place,” imposes the interpreta- 
tion that Caesar’s divine spirit had come from heaven to indwell his body 
until death brought about a separation and the spirit returned to heaven.** 

This notion should not be seen as Valerius’ invention, but as reflecting a 
widespread belief, however poorly conceptualized in theological language. 
A dedicatory inscription from Acerrae, probably to the imperial Lares com- 
bined with statues to Augustus’ grandsons Gaius and Lucius, and which 
thus predates the latter’s death in A.D. 2, employs very similar language to 
Valerius’, but clearly applied to the reigning emperor Augustus:®* 


Nam quom te, Caesa, tem(pus) exposcet deum 
caeloque repetes se(dem, qua) mundum reges, 
sint hei tua quei sorte te(rrae) huic imperent 
regantque nos felicibus voteis sueis. 


Contemporary poetry of greater literary merit presents the same idea. A 
member of the imperial family, Germanicus writes in his Phaenomena:* 


hic, Auguste, tuum genitali corpore numen 
attonitas inter gentis patriamque paventem 
in caelum tulit et maternis reddidit astris. 


Manilius, writing under Augustus, again presents the idea in relation to 
Caesar:®® 


83. A survey of Valerius’ use of repetere shows that the meaning I have given to the verb is beyond dis- 
pute here. Of his twenty-two uses, from their context twelve involve a physical return to a place (1.6. ext. 1, 
1.7. ext. 10, 1.8.7, 2.7.10, 4.5.6, 5.8.4, 6.3.6, 6.5. ext. 4, 8.7. ext. 6, 9.5. ext. 2, 9.8. ext. 1, 9.11.4); six involve 
the literary idea, particularly with the expression memoria repetere (1.1.16, 1.8.7, 2.2.7, 2.2.9, 2.4.4, 2.7.2); 
two contain the expression from Roman religion auspicia repetere (2.7.4, 3.2.9) and one the common legal 
notion of reclaiming (5.3.3). 

84. ILS 137 = CIL 10.3757. The identification of the emperor with Augustus is preferable to that with 
Claudius (cf. H. Nissen, “Inschriften aus Campanien,” Hermes | [1867]: 155). S. R. FE Price, “From Noble 
Families to Divine Cult: the Consecration of Roman Emperors,” in Rituals of Royalty. Power and Ceremo- 
nial in Traditional Societies, ed. D. Cannadine (Cambridge 1987), esp. 76-81, collects most of these refer- 
ences, but ignores Valerius as a source for ideas on ruler cult. 

85. 558-60. D. Possanza, “Studies in the Aratea of Germanicus Caesar” (Ph.D. diss, University of North 
Carolina, 1987) reasserts convincingly the case for Germanicus’ authorship against D. B. Gain (The “Aratus” 
Ascribed to Germanicus Caesar [London, 1976]). If Tiberius were the author, Valerius’ stress on the notion 
would argue some definite intention to toe the imperial line. 

86. Astronomica 4.57—62. Cf. its use at 1.799 of the living Augustus. 
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ille etiam caelo genitus caeloque receptus, 
cum bene compositis victor civilibus armis 
iura togae regeret, totiens praedicta cavere 
vulnera non potuit: toto spectante senatu 
indicium dextra retinens nomenque, cruore 
delevit proprio, possent ut vincere fata. 


Manilius was clearly influenced by the Platonic and Stoic thought (seen 
most clearly in Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis and Macrobius’ commentary on 
it), which sets out the basic doctrine that human souls come from the stars 
and return there.®’ It is notable that, for Manilius, Caesar’s place in heaven 
was that of the gods proper—he and (in due course) Augustus were not to 
occupy the position of the good and great from Greek and Roman history. 
Valerius similarly elevates Caesar into the council of the gods. While we 
can see, for example, that Ovid’s greatest work, the Metamorphoses, 1s 
framed around the deification of human beings and culminates in the meta- 
morphosis of Caesar into a god,88 Valerius’ presentation of the incarnate 
Caesar is remarkable, in that he formulates the idea far more boldly than 
Ovid and in a form that has some relation to serious philosophical thought.®? 

Proof of Caesar’s deification rested subjectively in his epiphany at Phi- 
lippi, but objectively in its physical manifestation, in the celestial phenom- 
enon that coincided with Octavian’s games for Caesar’s victories in July 44. 
A comet blazed in the sky (e.g., Suet. /ul. 88). Octavian described the phe- 
nomenon as a Star rather than a comet, because of the popular belief that 
comets portended disaster.°° The sight was taken to prove Julius Caesar’s 
ascension to heaven and his divinity.?! For Scott, “most important is the 
manner of the apotheosis of Julius as recounted by Valerius, for it coin- 
cides with the version of Ovid and beyond doubt with the official theory de- 
sired by Augustus.”’* But what this “official theory” was is unclear in a 
crucial theological aspect: Augustus’ Autobiography, as it is quoted by the 
Elder Pliny in his discussion of Caesar’s comet, mentions only the popular 
belief, “eo sidere significari vulgus credidit Caesaris animam inter deorum 


87. Cic. Rep. 6.13, cf. 15 and 16. See M. Regali, Macrobio: commento al “Somnium Scipionis” Libro I 
(Pisa, 1983) and K. Büchner, “Somnium Scipionis”: Quellen, Gestalt, Sinn (Wiesbaden, 1977), esp. 73-81. 
Although R. Faranda (Valerio Massimo: Detti e fatti memorabili [Turin, 1971]), adduces Cicero’s De Repu- 
blica Book 6 (the Somnium Scipionis) as providing parallel information on nine instances, only one instance 
suggests possible use by Valerius in his normal manner, which involves close fidelity to his source. If the 
scholiast to Juv. Sat. 6.486 (Cic. Rep. 3.43) was using Cicero closely too, 9.2. ext. 9 reveals common vocab- 
ulary. Again, Valerius’ probable reference to the Platonic myth of Er (1.8. ext. 1) may go back to Cicero’s han- 
dling of it in a non-extant section of the Somnium Scipionis (cf. Favon. Eulog. p. 1 = Cic. Rep. 6.3 [Ziegler]). 

88. See D. C. Feeney, The Gods in Epic: Poets and Critics of the Classical Tradition (Oxford, 1991), esp. 
206-24 and Millar, “Ovid,” 8-9. 

89. For Ovid’s presentation of the emperor as a god, see the references collected by M. L. Paladini, 
“L'aspetto dell’ imperatore-dio presso i Romani,” Contributi dell’ Istituto di Filologia Classica 1 (1963): esp. 
25-27. Ovid has an influential Latin predecessor in Virgil, who described the granting of his petition by 
Octavian (Ecl. 1.41-42). For seeing Valerius as a contemporary of Ovid, cf. Millar, “Ovid,” esp. 4. 

90. See now E. Flintoff, “Comets and Confidence Tricks. A Meditation on Eclogue IX 47;’ ACUSD 28 
(1992): 65-71, esp. 69. 

91. For discussion, see K. Scott, “The sidus lulium,” 257-72. F. Bömer, “Uber die Himmelserscheinung 
nach dem Tode Caesars,” BJ 152 (1952): 27-40; Weinstock, Divus Julius, 370-74; Dobbin, “Julius Caesar,” 
28-29. 

92. 271. See also I. Hahn, ‘Die augusteischen Interpretationen des sidus lulium,” ACUSD 19 (1983): 57—66. 
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inmortalium numina receptam” (HN 2.94; cf. Servius Aen. 8.681: “persua- 
dente Augusto”), whereas Servius goes further, “ipse animam patris sui esse 
voluit.’”’?? It is very difficult to believe that Octavian, even in the heat of the 
moment, sponsored the doctrine of catasterism, that is, that Caesar became 
a star, not least because the comet disappeared—whereas a true catasterism 
remained permanently in the heavens for all to see. At most the phenome- 
non revealed that Caesar’s soul had been received into heaven.”* Valerius 
may refer to the sidus Iulium,” but not in such a way as to suggest catas- 
terism. Indeed in the most prominent example, in the Preface to Facta et 
dicta memorabilia, he imputes to the living emperor Tiberius a sidus equal 
to those of Caesar and Augustus: “tua praesenti fide paterno avitove sideri 
par videtur, quorum eximio fulgore multum caerimoniis nostris inclitae 
claritatis accessit”; here sidus is principally metaphorical, a symbol of glory 
and splendor. The same is plausible for the appearance of the divi at the cli- 
max of a list of Roman greats suitable for educating the young: “inde orie- 
bantur Camilli, Scipiones, Fabricii, Marcelli, Fabii, ac ne singula imperii 
nostri lumina simul percurrendo sim longior, inde, inquam, caeli clarissima 
pars, divi fulserunt Caesares”; the metaphorical use is strengthened by the 
choice of /umina to describe the others (2.1.10). 

To facilitate some comparison with Valerius, in contemporary poetry Ovid 
offers two versions of Caesar’s translation to heaven. First, in the Fasti 
(3.699-702) Vesta snatched Caesar’s soul from his body before it was killed: 


... meus fuit ille sacerdos 
sacrilegae telis me petiere manus 
ipsa virum rapui simulacraque nuda reliqui: 
quae cecidit ferro, Caesaris umbra fuit. 


Secondly, in the climactic example of the Metamorphoses, Jupiter orders 
Venus (15.840-42): 


hanc animam interea caeso de corpore raptam 
fac iubar, ut semper Capitolia nostra forumque 
divus ab excelsa prospectet Iulius aede! ... 


She took the recens anima, that is immediately after the fatal blows had 
been dealt to Caesar’s body, and carried it to the stars where it flew away 
and became the famous comet. It is not clear that Ovid and Valerius are tell- 
ing the same story: Valerius never says that Caesar’s soul became the celes- 
tial phenomenon, Ovid never has a divine soul pre-existing in the human 
body. 

Lastly it is interesting to examine how Valerius treats Caesar and Augus- 
tus together, as comparatio is akey element of Valerius’ entire method. Fre- 
quently his exempla are connected by overtly comparative formulae that 


93. Ecl. 9.46, in the comments of an apparent contemporary Baebius Macer (RE 1: 2731). 

94. Cf. the formula at 9.15.1: “postquam ille caelo receptus est.” 

95. Praef. 1.7.2 and 3.2.19 need mean no more than that Caesar was in heaven after his death. Similarly 
6.9.15 cannot be pressed. 
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alternatively invite and instruct the reader to rank them or to perceive the 
element of similarity or difference.” When Pompey is allowed to receive 
praise he is frequently compared with Caesar and overshadowed by the lat- 
ter’s virtues.?’ Where any comparison was to be made between members of 
the imperial family and in particular its first (and at this time only) deified 
members, the terms of comparison and aspects chosen might deserve par- 
ticular attention from Valerius. Valerius joins them at the climax of a list of 
heroes from Republican history, whose praises are worthy to be sung and 
whose works are to be imitated (2.1.10): “caeli clarissima pars, divi fulse- 
runt Caesares.” No distinction is made between them, but their superiority 
to their forebears is clear. At the end of a chapter De necessitate stand ex- 
empla of Caesar and Augustus, the one a story of an inhuman use of corpses 
necessitated by war, the other of the alleviation of hardships brought by 
famine (7.6.5-6). The link of the two exempla, which have nothing in com- 
mon beyond the family relation, displays Valerius’ rhetorical ability, “atque 
ut divinam filii mentionem caelesti patris recordationi subnectam,” but 
again permits no differentiation between the two. More opportunity is of- 
fered by the clearest comparatio (1.7.2): 


+ non est inter patrem et filium ullius rei conparationem fieri praesertim divinitatis fasti- 
gio iunctos, sed iam alter operibus suis aditum sibi ad caelum struxerat, alteri longus 
adhuc terrestrium virtutum orbis restabat. quapropter ab hoc tantummodo (im)pendentem 
mutationem status cognosci, ab illo etiam deferri dii immortales voluerunt, ut aliud caelo 
decus daretur, aliud promitteretur. 


Despite the minor textual problem of the introductory words,?® the sense is 
clear and technically a comparatio is made. However, the comparison con- 
cerns the timing of the warning they received from the gods in a dream, not 
any difference between Caesar and Augustus. Rather their close connection 
is stressed: both shared divinitas, which was earned by opera and virtutes, 
a stylistic rather than substantive distinction. There is none of the vaunting 
of Augustus’ superiority that marks the conclusion to Ovid’s Metamorpho- 
ses and is a persistent feature during Augustus’ lifetime.?? As both were 
dead it could be argued that Valerius had no pressing need to laud one more 
than the other. It may be plausible, on the basis of his presentation of Cae- 
sars whole career by comparison with that of Augustus, to suggest that 
Valerius deliberately resists the tendency to subordinate Caesar. 


96. E.g., 1.1.14, 1.1.15, 1.1.19, 1.7.7, 1.7. ext. 3, 1.8.3, 1.8. ext. 1. 

97. See Bloomer, Valerius Maximus, 210-15. 

98. As they stand Valerius’ extant manuscripts preserve a difficult idea: “there is not to be made a 
comparison . . .” (cf. Combes’ translation “on ma pas le droit de faire . .. comparaison”). If “non est” is per- 
mitted to stand, a nominative comparatio would produce the easiest sense. Alternatively “non est” has to be 
supplemented so as to produce an expression that can continue with an accusative and infinitive construction. 
Kempf’s apparatus notes four possibilities: interest, operae est, fas est, and opus est. “Non interest inter 
patrem et filium . . .” would seem very difficult and inelegant; nowhere else does Valerius follow interest with 
this construction. Operae est is not used by Valerius in this sense without pretium (4.7.1). Madvig’s opus est 
appears the best supplement (cf. 2. praef.). His alternative suggestion of fas seems impossible because Vale- 
rius does go on to make a comparison of sorts. 

99. 15.850-60. Cf. Herbert-Brown, Ovid, 124-25, Ramage, ‘Augustus’ Treatment,” esp. 236-41. 
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VII. CONCLUSION 


Valerius’ Julius Caesar is a striking character, and by no means an embar- 
rassment to the author, a figure he has been obliged to include. Instead the 
scale and intensity of his treatment by Valerius indicates some warming to 
the task. Insofar as the exemplary method tends to make pale abstractions 
out of all historical figures by its essential moralizing and by the loss of 
context and developed narrative, it does so to Caesar. But Valerius’ Caesar 
is far from “relegated to the stars,” as Ramage put it.!°° Rather his godhead 
is both prominent and efficacious. 

The challenge is to assess Valerius’ presentation of Caesar. An obvious 
temptation, given the paucity of extant literature from Tiberius’ reign, is to 
overemphasize and overinterpret what Valerius says because his empha- 
ses appear different. It would be splendid to have in Valerius a subtle con- 
temporary who has picked up a reassessment of Caesar made possible by 
the passing of Augustus. To say for certain that the presentation of Julius 
Caesar changed either globally or in key aspects, the extant literary works 
from the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, from which any conclusions have 
to be drawn, would have to be representative of their genres and contempo- 
rary literature in general. As neither of these conditions are met, it is only 
with extreme caution that any comparison of Caesar’s presentation in the 
two reigns can be made and any conclusions be drawn. From this study we 
can point to the topic of Caesar’s bravery as one where a clear change be- 
tween reigns can be posited on grounds of general probability: Augustus 
was sensitive about his own military achievements, whereas Tiberius feared 
comparison with no one. The non-problematic consecration of Augustus, 
which Tiberius had dutifully seen into law, and the subsequent incorpora- 
tion of his worship into the state religion, in which Tiberius and the impe- 
rial family played a prominent part,'°! may well have made it easier for 
Valerius to highlight the deified Caesar. This, rather than a radical reassess- 
ment of Caesar’s divinity, or that of the imperial family, may best explain 
Valerius’ picture. While comparison with Velleius shows Valerius to be more 
insistent on this aspect of Caesar, nothing secures it as more than a personal 
perspective. 

It is more profitable to analyze Valerius’ portrayal of Caesar against the 
background of Tiberius’ principate alone and to ask to what degree and by 
what means Valerius was aware of “key issues.” Here an almost total igno- 
rance about Valerius himself, his location within the Roman world, and his 
social and literary connections hampers any conjecture, let alone statement, 
about his sources of knowledge of the imperial family. Even if, as has been 
argued recently, Valerius was a member of a Roman patrician family and 
turned to writing when he did not secure a political career,!°” that is no in- 
dication of access to privileged information or of greater literary or polit- 
ical sensitivity. We are on safest ground with the topic of clementia, which 


100. ” Augustus’ Treatment,” 236. 
101. E.g., Cass. Dio 56.46.1-47.1. 
102. C. Skidmore, Practical Ethics for Roman Gentlemen. The Work of Valerius Maximus (Exeter, 1996). 
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was advertised as a Tiberian virtue on the coinage and in a public altar at 
Rome, thus a virtue of which general awareness can be posited. Valerius 
shows himself to be sensitive to this controversial virtue, and under the 
specific rubric presents Caesar in a way that could not reflect adversely on 
Tiberius. Again, because of the fate of Cremutius Cordus, a notorious vic- 
tim of maiestas under Tiberius, literary discussions of the civil war must 
have taken on a high profile, or at least have been recognized as requiring 
particular care. Valerius’ handling of this too would seem unobjectionable. 
There is nothing to suggest special knowledge of imperial politics. Indeed, 
if we claim a special subtlety for Valerius in dealing with Caesar this may 
in some ways be difficult to square with much of his work in which his 
exempla are commonplace and presented with little subtlety. 

The other extreme is to see Valerius as the purveyor of flattery, operat- 
ing with a rhetorical blunderbuss: “If it’s in the imperial family and not 
disgraced, praise it for all you’re worth.”!93 Yet Valerius should not be dis- 
missed as simply crass, seeing that he can display sensitivity to issues 
such as clementia. It is best to see him as representative of a wide class of 
loyalists to the imperial house, which could easily be seen as a dynasty be- 
ginning with Caesar. Let us not forget that Suetonius included a Divus Ju- 
fius in his imperial Lives. Valerius and those for whom he spoke had no 
ideological axe to grind about the Republic and would readily praise the 
benefits of imperial rule. As, for example, the burghers of Pisa in their com- 
memoration of the untimely deceased Gaius Caesar in A.D. 4, Valerius’ lan- 
guage ignores the niceties of constitutional law and he can respond to the 
undoubted reality of imperial rule and the triumph of the imperial house. 
From the preface onwards Caesar is an element of this. To say that his prom- 
inence was programmatic would unnecessarily credit Valerius with impor- 
tance in the formulation and promulgation of this response to the imperial 
house and give undue emphasis to a small part of his overall work. Even as 
a follower of fashion he is important for revealing the ideology of his times. 
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103. The senatus consultum de Pisone patre now demonstrates the degree to which the imperial house as 
a whole and in its individual members could be praised formally even within the senate. 
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Maximus 
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“We must never forget that Juno, like all else Roman and Italian, ...was 
remolded and viewed differently by the common people, the 
politicians, and finally the poets....” 


R. E. A. Palmer, Roman Religion and Roman Empire: Five Essays (4) 


Valerius Maximus, who dedicated his work to the emperor Tiberius, culled 
some one thousand anecdotes from Greek and Roman history and arranged 
them in nine books.! Because he preserves records from the Roman republic 
available nowhere else and because his sources are generally good, Valerius has 
always found ready welcome in the learned footnotes of ancient historians. On 
the other hand, in spite of the recent work of Martin Bloomer and of Clive 
Skidmore, who have begun to rehabilitate him as an author, Valerius is not 
much read as literature. There remains the accumulated weight of philological 
prejudice. The last century has been particularly cruel to Valerius. Eduard Norden, 
for example, refused to include him in his survey of Roman prose style: 


Valerius Maximus opens that long series of Latin authors who, on 
account of their artificiality, are unendurable to the point of 


IA work on Roman nomenclature, the De praenominibus, accompanied manuscripts of 
Valerius as a “tenth book,” but is in fact not by him. The long-standard edition of Valerius has 
been Kempf’s Teubner of 1888, though his earlier editio maior of 1854 remains by far the 
more useful. New editions are, however, beginning to arrive: the Budé volumes of Combes 
1995 and 1997 have appeared, as has a new Teubner by Briscoe (unavailable at this writing). 
One may also consult the English of Speed, the French of Constant, the German of Hoffmann, 
or the Italian of Faranda. Wardle’s commentary on book 1 is forthcoming. Linderski 1990: 
87-88 n. 7 surveys the older commentaries (compare Schullian 324-403; Briscoe 395 n. 5). 
Basic orientation to Valerian studies and bibliography may conveniently be had from 
Bliss, Bloomer, Briscoe, Guerrini, Maslakov, Schullian, Sinclair, and Skidmore, all with 
further references. 
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desperation...I have no desire to investigate the disgusting elements of 
his style.? 


Desire aside, Valerius is a crucial author. He stands at both a literary and a 
political crossroads. Augustan literature had only just faded to silver; the 
solemn ceremony marking the irrevocable passing of the free state was still a 
living memory.? To be sure, the “virtues” (uirtutes) of the past are extolled, 
honored, and perhaps cultivated, but a new age has dawned. Valerius is very 
much a child of that new society; thus his peculiar literary perceptions of the 
republican past offer insight into his view of the contemporary scene. 
Particularly interesting are Valerius’ views of religion, gender, and personal 
morality in the context of Tiberian Rome,? especially since he comes so closely 
on the heels of Augustus’ efforts at religious revival and moral reform. His 
voice still awaits an audience willing to listen. 


How, though, might we begin to listen? In her review of Römische 
Religionsgeschichte, Agnes Kirsop Michels is disturbed by Kurt Latte’s static 
conception of Roman religion and offers a suggestion for recovering ancient 
points of view: 


One wonders what results might be obtained if one worked on the 
perhaps naive assumption that most Latin authors (not all) in most of 
their works (not all) were saying quite sincerely just what they really 
thought. One would have to allow for the possibility that they 
frequently changed their minds, but the experiment might be interesting.’ 


This article represents part of such an experiment. Valerius’ work is vast and 
varied. We shall thus attempt no grand assessment of the literary merits or 
demerits of Valerius Maximus. Rather, we shall begin from the premise that a 
relatively neglected extant Latin text is worth occasional critical attention. We 
shall further, for the sake of economy, pursue one state god, Juno, through his 
work in order to observe what role she plays in relation to human behavior 


2Norden 303-4. One notes that Kenney and Clausen more recently provide no appendix for 
Valerius. More inclusive treatment may be found in von Albrecht 2.852-59. 

3Syme 1939: 1. 

4General consensus maintains that the work appeared around C.E. 30 (cf. Kempf 1854: 6-8; 
Briscoe 398-402; Combés 1995: 7-11; Wardle 1997: 328-29). Bellemore disagrees, placing the 
work at the end of Augustus’ reign. For our purposes here, it is sufficient that Valerius’ work 
appeared in the Tiberian era and within living memory of the age of Augustus. 

SMichels 1962: 441. 
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(variously defined as virtue, morality, politics, depending on the context). 
Moreover, because Valerius composes set-pieces on historical topoi (exempla),® 
the work of other ancient authors dealing with the same topoi is often extant as 
well. Comparison of Valerius with these other authors will allow us to isolate 
what is peculiar to Valerius and where his emphases lie. These peculiarities in 
the Valerian point of view we may in turn place in the political context of 
Tiberian Rome. Granted, we shall follow the representation of but one goddess. 
Nevertheless, the experiment will suggest that Valerius viewed Juno not only as 
a living god, but also as a god who concerned herself with personal morality in 
general and chastity (pudicitia) in particular. In fact, we shall discover that this 
virtue was from the Valerian perspective essential to the political stability of the 
State and that its burdens were shared by both men and women alike, but, as we 
shall see, certainly not by both equally. 


Valerius divides his exempla into two categories: Roman and foreign, 
mostly Greek. In this study, we shall take care to note such distinctions. Roman 
Juno appears as a stern goddess, somewhat prone to anger. She is animated by 
the power of chastity (6.1.init.), sets an austere example of earlier manners 
(2.1.2), takes offense at the presence of a beautiful male actor in her husband’s 
chariot (1.1.16), takes vengeance on Q. Fulvius Flaccus for stealing marble 
from her temple (1.1.20), receives a temple on the spot where M. Manlius 
Capitolinus’ house once stood (6.3.1), but, in spite of all provocations, comes 


6This is not the place to rehearse the rhetorical and literary problems associated with 
exempla. One may conveniently begin with Arist. Rh. 1356b; cf. 1394a. For a general 
overview of the ancient testimonia on exempla, see Lausberg 1.227-35 (= §§410-26); cf. 
2.699-700. A useful introduction is provided by Lumpe. For analysis of the psychological 
mechanisms by which exempla do their persuasive work, see Hauser 1968, Consigny, Benoit, 
Hauser 1985, and Natali. Although details differ, these scholars generally agree that the 
exemplum persuades by affording positive proof of a proposition, and that such positive proof 
enables the recipient to make conclusions as to general validity without bothering with logical 
analysis. Von Moos traces the exemplum, or “history as topos,” from antiquity to modern 
times. See von Moos 69-187 for development of the exemplum in Latin literature, including 
an illuminating discussion of the role exempla played in ideological struggles between 
Christians and adherents of classical religions under the empire, and pointing the way to much 
further literature. Full-length studies devoted exclusively to the exemplum as a rhetorical 
device in classical literature have been undertaken by Alewell, Kornhardt, and Price. “Moral” 
aspects of Roman exempla virtutis are investigated by Litchfield and Lind. Ancient (Greek) 
religious aspects of the exemplum are examined by Koch. On the usefulness of historical 
anecdotes for investigations into the ideology of the principate, see Saller 1980: 82 (for a less 
sanguine view, compare Dover). Readers seeking to explore the general function of exempla 
in Valerius’ work may consult Bloomer 3-9 and Skidmore passim. 
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willingly to Rome from Veii (1.8.3).” Foreign Juno’s temple is the site of a 
miracle; winds cannot move ashes there (1.8.ext.18); she forgives the sacrilege 
of Masinissa (1.1.ext.2), and she takes the lives of Cleobis and Biton (5.4. ext.4). 
The rubrics under which Juno appears are revealing also: she is harsh, she is 
concerned with proper behavior, and she has power to intervene in the affairs of 
this world: de neglecta religione (1.1.16, 1.1.20, 1.1.ext.2); de miraculis (1.8.3, 
1.8.ext.18); de seueritate (6.3.1); de pudicitia (6.1.init.); de institutis antiquis 
(2.1.2); de pietate erga parentes et fratres et patriam (5.4.ext.4); and de 
parentibus, qui obitum liberorum forti animo tulerunt (5.10.2).8 


Numen Pudicitiae 


More detailed examination of course reveals a clearer picture. Chastity was 
always a concern to Juno.’ Fittingly, when Valerius at 6.1.init. introduces a 
series of examples illustrating pudicitia, he invokes the places where the 
abstract goddess Pudicitia resides.!0 Traditionally included among these places 


7Chronology is alien to exempla. The moral lessons taught by history all remain equally 
relevant to any particular present moment. We are thus entitled to follow Valerius’ example, 
and to organize our inspection thematically. 

8It is generally agreed that the rubrics are likely the work of a later hand. Nevertheless, they 
are often adapted versions of Valerius’ own words and handy summaries of a chapter’s contents. 

9Wissowa 1912: 190 calls Juno Regina a “Frauen- und Ehegottheit.” Cf. Paul. p. 248.5-7 
Lindsay; the so-called lex Numae (Paelex aram Iunonis ne tangito...) enjoined restrictions on 
women whose sexual relations with men were not sanctioned by marriage, but who desired to 
approach the altar of Juno. Pl. Poen. 1219-22 shows that also in his times these ritual 
regulations generally correspond to other popular associations of Juno with chastity upon 
which the playwright could draw: ita me di amabunt, ut ego, si sim Iuppiter, / iam hercle ego 
illam uxorem ducam et Iunonem extrudam foras. / ut pudice verba fecit.... Chastity and 
motherhood are also closely linked in Cicero’s offhand description of a statue of Juno 
(castissime colitur a matribus, Div. 2.85). The “epitaph” of Mart. 10.63.5-8 similarly 
combines Juno and chastity, showing that such linkages were still comprehensible centuries 
later, and, moreover, his sarcasm specifically links the gifts of Juno (children) with the 
deceased’s sexual temperance (specifically the chastity of a one-man woman [uniuira]): 
Quinque dedit pueros, totidem mihi Iuno puellas / ... / una pudicitiae mentula nota meae. One 
may not often think of Martial as a moralist, but castitas/pudicitia appears to have been a real 
concern to him. In his poems, variations of the root pudic- occur some 15 times (compare the 
more general pudor at 29) and the adjective castus another 27. We may cite the famous 
example of Paetus and Arria: casta suo gladium cum traderet Arria Paeto.... (1.13). See 
Howell 136-39 for discussion and further references. 

10Pudicitia is central to understanding Valerius’ Juno. We may note here the literary and 
historical context. On the Latin literary tradition of exempla pudicitiae, see Alewell 73-74. 
Fehrle traces “Keuschheit,” or pudicitia, through both Greek and Roman antiquity. See Fehrle 
123-26 for Juno in particular. The statue of Pudicitia Patricia stood in Rome’s Forum 
Boarium (Fest. p. 282.18-22 Lindsay). Pudicitia Plebeia once had her own altar and sacellum 
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are, according to the ancient religion (prisca religione), Juno’s puluinaria. 
Pudicitia also resides, not surprisingly, at the hearth of Vesta. Valerius 
concludes, however, by invoking the places where Pudicitia resides in his own 
times; that is, among the gods as well as in the imperial household itself (Palatii 
columen, augustos penates sanctissimumque luliae genialem torum [problems 
to which we shall return]).!! Just as Juno, although a deity with a special 
relationship to women, was also a protector of the Roman state and was thus 
concerned with men as well, so also Pudicitia is equally supportive of both men 
and women (uirorum pariter ac feminarum praecipuum firmamentum). We thus 
have a chance to see both how the goddess of the old religion, Juno,!? is 
correlated with moral virtue and how she is accommodated to contemporary 
imperial conditions and religious developments.!3 


From Julia’s holy bed (6.1.init.) we pass immediately to Lucretia’s manly 
spirit mistakenly allotted by fate (fortunae errore) to a female body (6.1.1). An 


‘also (Liv. 10.23). This Pudicitia Plebeia, however, passed into oblivion (Liv. 10.23.10; on 
Livy’s view of pudicitia, see Moore 122-24 with further references). Gage 120-222 connects 
the moral value of pudicitia with religion under Augustus (cf. Fears 837 and 894). For the 
changing valuation of pudicitia in the context of various cults in the imperial period, see 
Cantarella 151-55. Valerius, who praises pudicitia in general, singles out especially in 2.1.3 
the pudicitia of uniuirae under the rubric de institutis antiquis: Quae uno contentae 
matrimonio fuerant corona pudicitiae honorabantur: existimabant enim eum praecipue 
matronae sincera fide incorruptum esse animum, qui depositae uirginitatis cubile [in 
publicum] egredi nesciret, multorum matrimoniorum experientiam quasi legitimae cuiusdam 
intemperantiae signum esse credentes. Epigraphical corroboration of such sentiments are not 
hard to find. One may compare inscriptions extolling uniuirae in particular (e.g., CIL 6.2318, 
3604, 13299, 13303, 14771, 25392, 26268, 31711) and the pudicitia of chaste wives in 
general (e.g., CIL 6.1341, 1527, 1779, 2141, 9693, 10230, 11252, 11602, 12072, 15448, 
19128, 22380, 23297, 23397, 25427, 26192, 26442, 28785, 30102, 30213, 31986, 32041, 
32424, 34728, 39086). Augustus was certainly interested in pudicitia as well, having passed 
the lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus in 18 B.C.E., and was in fact quite proud of his moral 
legislation (Aug. RG 2.12: ip/se multarum rerum exempla imitanda post[eris tradidi]). 
Pudicitia also played a role in Livia’s propaganda (Flory 1984a). That pudicitia should have 
mattered to Valerius is thus hardly incongruous. Cf. in general Raditsa; Treggiari 277-98; 
and, on Augustus’ marriage laws in the context of efforts to reform contemporary morals, 
Baltrusch 162-89. Chastity was a moral concern of the first century C.E. and beyond. 

lICf. Ov. Fast. 9.949-54 on the house of Augustus with similar tripartite division. On Juno 
in Ovid, see Kötzle 117—76. 

!2Juno was one of Rome’s oldest goddesses (Roscher, s.v. “Juno,” in Roscher 3.574-75; 
Wissowa 1912: 181). 

BIs pudicitia a religious concern? Fears 939 notes that “there does not exist a major general 
study devoted to the ‘deified abstractions’ as a group and to their role in Roman religion and 
thought.” We shall thus have to examine below comparative evidence for the relation of 
pudicitia to religion. 
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inspection of the thirteen Roman and three foreign examples illustrating 
pudicitia quickly demonstrates that Pudicitia may be an equal support to men 
and women, as Valerius tells us, but that the requirements and consequences, 
we must note, are unequal indeed. Only free men violate the pudicitia of others, 
while only free-born females (ingenuae) and free-born boys (ingenui) have 
pudicitia that can be violated.!* Pudicitia is thus revealed to reside in free-born 
females and boys in a fashion analogous to the manner in which it resides on 
Vesta’s hearth, on Juno’s puluinaria, and on Julia’s bed. Valerius’ organization 
by category rather than chronology brings the past into close proximity with 
the present (all events become equally past and relevant to the present purpose) 
and thus creates the impression of an unchanging, divinely sanctioned and 
eternal chastity. 


We may also see the same conception in Valerius’ opening invocation to 
Pudicitia. By the divine sanction of this holy power, boys, all youth, and 
married women are kept safe:!5 


...tuo praesidio puerilis aetatis insignia munita sunt, tui numinis 
respectu sincerus iuuentae flos permanet, te custode matronalis stola 
censetur. 


...through your vigilance the glorious honors of childhood are 
protected, by the cultivation of your divine power the flower of 
adolescence remains uncut, under your guardianship the matron’s garb 
receives its just recompense. (6.1 .init.)!6 


We may note especially the word numen. Because numina are divine forces, 
numen underscores the divine nature of this moral force or virtue. Numen in fact 
reveals that Pudicitia possesses a manifest power greater than mere 


14See Adams 195-96 on the euphemistic use of pudicitia in polite prose, and Treggiari 
103-7 on the ideological importance of pudicitia in contracting marriages. 

15On the corresponding legal protections afforded to pudicitia by the state, see Mommsen 
1899: 682-704. 

16Valerius has been condemned for excessive rhetoric. Compare, however, Tert. Pud. 1.1: 
Pudicitia, flos morum, honor corporum, decor sexuum, integritas sanguinis, fides generis, 
fundamentum sanctitatis, praeiudicium omnibus bonae mentis.... Tertullian’s rhetoric allows 
strong emotions and moral values to find strong expression. Literary critics do not in general 
doubt either Tertullian’s religious sincerity or his moral fervor. For the sake of our literary 
experiment, we grant the adherent of a classical religion similar benefit of the doubt. One may 
compare Sinclair 72-89, who views Valerius’ apostrophes (including 6.1.init.) as both an 
infusion of the author’s personality into the text and a symptom of contemporary literary style. 
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abstraction.!7 The exempla that Valerius relates will illustrate how Pudicitia, 
and thus Juno as well, wishes behavior regulated: 


ades igitur et <re>cognosce quae fieri ipsa uoluisti. 


Be present, therefore, and recall those events that you yourself desired 
should occur. (6.1.init.) 


Juno is demonstrably linked, then, not just to a moral virtue, but to a virtue 
considered a divine goddess in her own right, one with a long-established cult 
of her own. This indeed accords well with the traditional concept of Juno as a 
goddess to whom chastity mattered. More importantly, this link allows us 
a glimpse into Valerius’ personal religious conceptions, namely, the manner in 
which a moral force, considered divine, relates to the ancient goddess Juno. We 
may, on our part, desire to separate Juno’s numen specifically from Pudicitia’s, 
but we must admit that Valerius views the possibility that the one can reside on 
the other’s puluinaria, and in fact elsewhere as well, without thereby losing her 
own divinity. Divine interests are not discrete; they are interlocking. 


Marius and Pudicitia Germanica 


The connection of gods with moral virtue is also confirmed at the end of the 
chapter. Although he admires the German women captured by Marius who 
committed suicide after having been denied their request for chaste slavery in 
the service of Vesta, Valerius is thankful that the gods did not grant the German 
men similar strength of character during the battle: 


di melius, quod hunc animum uiris earum in acie non dederunt: nam si 
mulierum suarum uirtutem imitari uoluissent, incerta Teutonicae 
uictoriae tropaea reddidissent. 


I7Valerius’ clear identification of the concept of pudicitia with the goddess Pudicitia, 
whose numen he invokes, becomes more striking in the light of Moore’s statement that in 
Livy “pudicus and pudicitia are never directly connected with religious ritual (122).” Our 
discussion (below) of V. Max. 1.1.6 will show, on the other hand, that pudicitia is in the 
Valerian (as opposed to the Livian) view indeed germane to religious ritual. V. Max. 9.7.1 
tells us more generally that those who violate religion through sexual misconduct are detested. 
The phrasing implies that they are mutually exclusive. A vitriolic attack of Apuleius upon a 
women he terms an enemy of chastity (hostis pudicitiae) also suggests the close connection 
between pudicitia (a moral quality) and religion. Apul. Met. 9.14 denounces the unchaste 
woman for her treatment of numina: tunc spretis atque calcatis diuinis numinibus...matutino 
mero et continuo stupro corpus manciparat. 
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It was a rather good thing that the gods did not bestow this spirit on the 
German women’s men in the battle line, for if the men had been willing 
to imitate the virtue of their women, they would have rendered the 
trophies of our Teutonic victory less than certain. (6.1.ext.3) 


How, we might ask, would “imitation” of this female virtue, pudicitia, by 
German men have caused trouble for Roman troops? The German men, we 
must conclude, were not as zealous in the defense of this crucially important 
virtue as were their women.!8 Again, reflection on Roman examples shows that, 
beginning with Lucretia, Roman greatness is often revealed in how jealously 
Roman women guard their chastity, and how zealously Roman men vindicate 
violated chastity. In fact, proper regard for this virtue can often either usher in 
great political change or root out political corruption.!9 Moreover, Valerius 
illustrates clearly that it is especially incumbent on those invested with military 
authority to respect chastity. In 6.1.10 he tells the story of a centurion executed 
for relations with a free-born male. A military tribune meets a similar fate at 
6.1.11.20 Power may be vested in males and standards of conduct may vary 
according to gender and status. Nevertheless, the privileges of power do not, in 
the Valerian view, render anyone less beholden to the demands of chastity. 


That Valerius was not alone in making pudicitia a male concern may be 
corroborated through later numismatic propaganda. We find, for example, an 
issue of Hadrian from C.E. 119-22 with the reverse legend P. M. TR. P. COS. 


18We speak in Valerian terms. We may compare the action taken by P. Atilius Philiscus in 
V. Max. 6.1.6, who, although his own chastity was violated when he was a boy, killed his 
daughter for the same crime (stupri...crimine). Valerius has high praise for this act on behalf 
of “holy chastity” (sanctam...pudicitiam). In V. Max. 6.1.3 stuprum even between those 
betrothed elicits the same punishment (cf. Linderski 1990). Tacitus also presents barbarians 
motivated by chastity, who, moreover, are convinced that this value is a concern to the gods. 
Boudicca in Tacitus Ann. 14.35 claims that she fights on behalf of her daughters’ violated 
chastity (contrectatam filiarum pudicitiam), and that the gods of just vengeance (deos iustae 
vindictae) are on the British side. Boudicca’s reasoning certainly conforms, perhaps not 
coincidentally, to Valerius’ thinking. 

19Flor. 1.3 indicates that he, like Valerius, viewed this moral value (Lucretia’s chastity) as 
something of interest to the gods: populus Romanus ad vindicandum libertatis ac pudicitiae 
decus quodam quasi instinctu deorum concitatus regem repente destituit.... Despite his quasi, 
Florus appears ready to accept such divine concern as natural. Flor. 1.17 similarly juxtaposes 
divinity and morality. 

200f the sixteen anecdotes in Valerius’ chapter dedicated to pudicitia, six involve males 
only (6.1.5, 6.1.7, 6.1.9, 6.1.10, 6.1.11, 6.1.12) and fourteen of them view males as criminal. 
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III. PVDIC.?! Hadrian also put the chaste goddess Juno on his coins.22 Hadrian 
was, moreover, hardly the only emperor or male member of the imperial family 
to display Pudicitia as one of his own special virtues. Among issues of 
Antoninus Pius from C.E. 140-44 we find depictions of a personified 
Pudicitia3 We find further examples of reverse legends proclaiming 
“PVDICITIA” in issues of Septimius Severus, Severus Alexander as Augustus, 
Gordian III, Trajan Decius, Herennius Etruscus as Augustus, Hostilian, 
Trebonianus Gallus, Volusian, and Gallienus as sole regent, all of whom, we 
may emphasize, display their own names and offices in the obverse legends.?4 
We thus need not express surprise that Valerius should have felt relief that 
German men had not imitated this Roman virtue.?5 


Pudicitia: Julia and Livia 


In Tacitus we also see that vindicating pudicitia was for Valerius a 
contemporary religious concern. Tacitus not only relates that Augustus offered 
“violated religion,” /aesarum religionum (Ann. 3.24), as part of his justification 
for severity towards Julia, but also goes on to similar examples in the time of 
Tiberius. Tacitus thus reveals a grim religious relevance to the old tales or, in 
more Valerian terms, the time-honored exempla.26 Valerius, moreover, allows 
us to see that the great goddess Juno Regina is still concerned with this moral 
value. Juno is more than merely associated with chastity; her name is invoked 


21Mattingly 1968: 2.356 no. 135 obv. IMP. CAESAR TRAIAN. HADRIANVS AVG. Further 
examples are provided by Mattingly 1968: 2.360-61 nos. 176-78, which display the obverse 
HADRIANVS AVGVSTVS and the reverse legend COS. III. along with representations of 
Pudicitia (cf. Mattingly 1968: 2.380 no. 343). 

22Mattingly 1968: 2.385 no. 389 obv. HADRIANVS AVG. COS. III. P. P. rev. IVNONI REGINAE. 

23Mattingly 1968: 3.117 no. 702 obv. ANTONINVS AVG. PIVS P. P. rev. TR. POT. COS. 
III S. C. “Pudicitia standing front...raising r. hand and holding veil with 1.” 

24All citations refer to Mattingly 1968: Septimius Severus: 4.1.162 no. 524 (C.E. 198-202); 
Severus Alexander: 4.2.94 no. 307 (undated); Gordian III: 4.3.40 no. 240: obv. IMP. 
GORDIANVS PIVS FEL. AVG. rev. PVDICITIA AVG. (C.E. 238-44; Pudicitia herself is 
portrayed with the features of Gordian’s wife Otacilia Severa); Trajan Decius: 4.3.125 no. 46a 
(undated); Herennius Etruscus: 4.3.141 no. 159 (c. C.E. 251); Hostilian: 4.3.146 no. 196, 
4.3.147 no. 203 (c. C.E. 251); Trebonianus Gallus: 4.3.168 no. 88 (c. C.E. 251; cf. 
also 4.3.171 nos. 109-12 with the rev. IVNONI MARTIAL]); Volusian: 4.3.185 nos. 232-33 
(c. C.E. 251); Gallienus: 5.1.154 no. 272 (undated). 

25Compare also Valerius’ contemporary admiration (in his chapter de abstinentia et 
continentia) for Germanicus, a “one-woman-man,” whose only sexual relations took place 
within the bonds of matrimony: Drusum...Germanicum...constitit usum ueneris intra coniugis 
caritatem clausum tenuisse (4.3.3). 

26Cf. Flory 1984a. 
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because Pudicitia, a manifest and divine power, actually resides on Juno’s 
puluinaria in the great Capitoline temple. 


Pudicitia also, however, resides on the marriage bed of Julia. This, 
especially in light of Tac. Ann. 3.24, could be construed as a problem. Julia, 
Augustus’ daughter, wife to Tiberius, exiled for scandalous adultery? Pighius 
wished to insert gentis, thus making the Julian gens chaste.27 The problem is 
Julia, and Lipsius in 1585 offered the most logical way out of the problem. 
After the death of her husband Augustus, Tiberius’ mother Livia was adopted 
into the Julian gens (hence Julia), and was granted the name Augusta by the 
senate.2? Lipsius’? supposition of 1585 is, in addition to the supporting 
chronological arguments of Helm,>° corroborated also by the fact that the name 
Iulia Augusta appears closely associated with Tiberius’ in the contemporary 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium, where she is even termed, in direct reference to 
Tiberius, “his mother” (eius mater).3! One may also adduce coins minted at 
Rome during the reign of Tiberius, each bearing the legend S eP • Q e R IVLIAE 
AVGVST.32 Thus, “the peak of the Palatine (palatii columen), the household 
gods of Augustus’ family (augustos penates), and Julia’s most holy marriage 
bed (sanctissimum luliae genialem torum),” all refer to places where Pudicitia 


27Pighius 532 (ad 6.1.init.): sanctissimumque luliae gentis genialem torum. Also discussed 
by Kempf 1854: 461; one manuscript does offer genitalem torum (ibid.). 

28] jpsius 640 (ad 6.1.init.). Also discussed by Kempf 1854: 461 and by Helm 91-92. 

29EIschner 23, however, does not see the logic: me non intellegere confiteor. He is hardly 
alone. Thormeyer 11 finds it somewhat absurd for Valerius to discuss Livia in this way: paene 
ridiculum videtur de pudicitia loqui mulieris iam plus quam LXXX ann. agentis. Carter 32 
insists that Valerius refers to Tiberius’ former wife: “If there is any Julia here it is the obvious 
one, Tiberius’ former wife, the notorious daughter of Augustus....To inject Livia into the 
passage, ingeniously exploiting that ‘happy’ coincidence of name, is a distortion of natural 
sense and hopelessly contrived.” Bellemore 76 agrees with Carter. For the most recent 
vindications, however, of Helm and Lipsius (the view adopted here), compare Briscoe 400- 
401 and Combés 1997: 230. On the fate of the less fortunate Julia, see Linderski 1988. 

30Helm 91-92. 

31 Acta Fratrum Arvalium p. 33.12 Henzen [Jan. 4, A.D. 27], and p. 34.13 Henzen [Jan. 30, 
A.D. 27]. 

32 Mattingly 1923: 130-31, nos. 76-78; cf. Sutherland 51-53. Cf. Mattingly 1923: CXXXVi 
and Grant 108-14. 
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resides in the imperial household33 in strict analogy with its traditional places of 
residence (including the puluinaria of Juno) according to the prisca religio.34 


The connections of chastity, Juno, and the imperial family are interesting 
in the light of later early imperial developments as well. Just as every man had 
long had his own Genius, so also every woman would soon have her own 
Juno.35 Not only are regular sacrifices recorded during the reign of Tiberius in 
the Acta of the Arval brethren to the Juno in whose puluinaria Valerius told us 
chastity resides,36 but sacrifices are also eventually recorded to the individual 
Junos of women belonging to the imperial family.?” Valerius thus both quite 
perceptively saw (and felt) the close connection between Juno and Livia,38 
perhaps even anticipating later developments. Valerius’ view at the very least, 
however, not only corresponds to contemporary evidence, but more 
significantly provides a contemporary literary perspective on how such 
religious, legal, and political ideas would be synthesized by a supporter of the 
new order. 


Later numismatic propaganda reveals that the rhetorical passions of 
Valerius for Juno and the chastity of the imperial family once again anticipate 
later developments. Pudicitia does not seem to appear on Republican coinage 


33Cf. Fishwick 423-35 on the domus diuina, who argues that “the imperial house as a 
whole came to be paid the same divine honours as the emperor himself [and that] unofficially, 
at least, the domus divina evidently acquired the status that under the early principate was 
attributable to the emperor alone (435).” Valerius appears to provide corroboration. 

34Ov. Pont. 3.1.114-18 provides another very similar literary example, not only with many 
of the same elements (Livia, pudicitia, Juno) but also with some of the same ideologically 
charged terms used by Valerius (priscus, torus). Neither should we neglect Valerius’ 
admiration for the way Indian women respect their marriage beds (geniales tori). V. Max. 
2.6.14 describes suttee and concludes with ringing admiration for such wifely devotion 
(uxoria pietas). The fact that Julia Augusta never married certainly proved her uxoria pietas 
as well. 

35See Rives; Palmer 27; Haug 1115; Wissowa 1912: 182; Ihm, s.v. “Iunones,” in Roscher 
3.615-18. 

36Acta Fratrum Arvalium p. 34.22 Henzen [Jan. 4, A.D. 27]. 

37Cf., e.g., the inscription of Dessau (120) from Africa in C.E. 3 cited by Mattingly 1923: 
cxxxvi: Iunoni Liviae Augustae sacrum. Also, the Acta Fratrum Arvalium p. 82.24-31 
Henzen: “immolavit in Capi-tolio et in templo divi Augusti novo...Genio imp(eratoris) Ne- 
Ironis ... taurum, Iunoni Messallinae vacc(am).” Rives sees in the later development of the 
Iuno Feminae a reflection of the social and economic advances made by women under the 
early empire. 

38We may note that not only had Augustus restored the temple of Juno, but Juno was also a 
goddess whom Livia herself especially favored (Taylor 232). 
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(although Juno, Juno Regina, and Juno Sospita certainly do),39 nor do we find 
Juno or Pudicitia on early imperial coinage. We find Juno again, however, on 
the coins of Hadrian’s wife Sabina.4° During the reign of Antoninus Pius we 
also find that the coins of Faustina I, in addition to numerous reverses with 
legends dedicated to Juno, portray Pudicitia herself with the legend 
AETERNITAS.*! The coins of Faustina II, moreover, not only offer reverse 
legends dedicated to Juno, but also display the legend PVDICITIA.*2 Pudicitia 
(like Juno) is thereafter and until the murder of Carinus in C.E. 285% regularly 
employed as a legend on coins issued in honor of women belonging to the 
imperial family. A survey of coins displaying reverse the legend PVDICITIA 
will illustrate just how standard this virtue and legend became for such women 
(with corresponding regent in parentheses): Faustina Iunior (Marcus Aurelius), 
Lucilla (Marcus Aurelius), Julia Domna (Septimius Severus), Julia Paula 
(Elagabalus), Julia Soaemias (Elagabalus), Julia Maesa (Elagabalus), Orbiana 
(Severus Alexander as Augustus), Julia Mamaea (Severus Alexander as 
Augustus), Otacilia Severa (Philip I), Herennia Etruscilla (Trajan Decius), 
Salonina (joint reign of Gallienus and Saloninus), Salonina (sole reign of 
Gallienus), and Magnia Urbica (Carinus).** Mattingly summarizes the meaning 
of this legend and associated legends in reference to Julia Domna: 


39See Crawford 864 for references. 

40Juno: Mattingly 1968: 2.386-88 nos. 394, 401-4; cf. Vesta: 2.387-88 nos. 397, 410. 

41 Juno: Mattingly 1968: 3.68 no. 338; 3.73 no. 391; AETERNITAS (Pudicitia): 3.69 no. 346a. 

42Pudicitia: Mattingly 1968: 3.94 nos. 507-8. 

43Carinus defeated Diocletian in C.E. 285 only to be murdered after the battle by an officer 
whose wife he had seduced. 

44 A]l references are to Mattingly 1968 and, unless otherwise specified, all citations are to 
coins advertising PVDICITIA: Faustina Iunior: 3.270 nos. 707-8 (cf., e.g., Juno: 3.269-70 
nos. 687-98; Mater Magna: 3.270 nos. 704-6; Vesta: 3.271 no. 737). Lucilla: 3.275-76 nos. 
778-80 (no. 779 with the features of Lucilla); 3.353 nos. 1758-59 (cf., e.g., Juno: 3.275 no. 
772; 3.353 nos. 1744-52; Mater Magna: 3.353 nos. 1753-54). Julia Domna: 4.1.170 nos. 
575-76; 1.178 no. 644; 4.1.273 nos. 385-86; 4.1.310 no. 589; 4.1.312 no. 602. Julia Paula: 
4.2.46 no. 221a-b. Julia Soaemias: 4.2.48 no. 238 (cf., e.g., Juno: 4.2.48 nos. 235-36). Julia 
Maesa: 4.2.50 no. 267; 4.2.61 nos. 417-20 (cf., e.g., Juno: 4.2.49-50 nos. 253-60). Orbiana: 
4.2.97 no. 324. Julia Mamaea: 4.2.98 no. 347 (cf., e.g., Juno: 4.2.98 nos. 340-42). Otacilia 
Severa: 4.3.83 no. 123; 4.3.83 no. 128a; 4.3.86 no. 145; 4.3.94 nos. 209-11 (no. 210 Pudicitia 
veiled and with child; no. 211 sim., but with child and cornucopia; cf., e.g., Juno: 4.3.83 nos. 
127-28). Herennia Etruscilla: 4.3.125 no. 46a; 4.3.127-28 nos. 58-60; 4.3.137-38 nos. 136- 
37 (cf., e.g., Juno: 4.3.127 no. 57). Salonina (joint reign of Gallienus and Saloninus): 5.1.1 11 
nos. 24-25; 5.1.115 no. 65 (cf., e.g., Juno: 5.1.110 nos. 20-21; 5.1.112 nos. 40-41, 46; 
5.1.113 nos. 49, 53). Salonina (sole reign of Gallienus): 5.1.194 nos. 24-25; 5.1.195 no. 43; 
5.1.196 nos. 46-47, 51 (cf., e.g., Juno: 5.1.193 nos. 11-15). Magnia Urbica: 5.2.183 no. 339. 
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Her types...are partly devoted to the goddesses whom she chiefly 
worshipped and whose characters serve as divine patterns of her 
functions on earth—Juno, Diana Lucifera, Venus Genetrix, Vesta— 
...[and to] the central sanctity of Roman religion. Scenes of sacrifice to 
Vesta suggest a special interest in the correct performance of religious 
ceremonies at Rome....Domna is above all closely assimilated to the 
Great Mother, Cybele*°—she is ‘mother of the Augusti, mother of 
the senate, mother of the fatherland’—the counterpart on earth of the 
mother of the gods. Her special virtues are her ‘Fecunditas’, ‘Felicitas’, 
‘Pietas’ and ‘Pudicitia’....She is devoted to religious duty and...personal 
purity of character....46 


Valerius was early in sympathy with later imperial developments. 


The Epulum Iouis: Juno and Traditional Female Conduct 


Valerius’ testimony regarding Juno’s conduct at the epulum Iouis (2.1.2)47 also 
attests not only to Juno’s concern with austere and upright conduct but also to 
his admiration for his own idealized view of the female conduct of earlier ages: 


Iouis epulo ipse in lectulum, Iuno et Minerua in sellas ad cenam 
inuitabantur. quod genus seueritatis aetas nostra diligentius in Capitolio 
quam in suis domibus conseruat.... 


At the feast of Jupiter, Jupiter himself was invited to a couch, but Juno 
and Minerva were offered chairs at the meal; our own age preserves this 
decorum with greater care on the Capitol than in our homes.... (2.1.2) 


What follows, however, is somewhat odd (and for Valerius, unusually 
ironical’), because it is not readily apparent why it is more to the point to 
preserve the discipline of goddesses than contemporary women: 


45As one of this essay’s anonymous readers pointed out, the ability of Claudia Quinta, 
because of her outstanding personal pudicitia, to rescue the stone of Magna Mater in 204 
B.C.E. (Ov. Fast. 4.305-49; cf. Liv. 29.14.5—14) deserves mention here, inasmuch as others 
have seen in allegorizing accounts of this event attempts by Romans to introduce moral 
lessons into religious ceremonies: see Sharples and Michels 1966. Such allegorizing, which 
finds its way eventually into the propaganda of Julia Domna, was part of Valerius’ 
contemporary cultural milieu. One may compare similar contemporary interest in foreign 
goddesses with moral concerns such as Venus Verticordia (the Semitic Astarte) who turned 
thoughts from lust to chastity (V. Max. 8.15.12; cf. Preller 392-93). 

46Mattingly 1968: 4.1.89. Examples of reverse legends to Diana, to Juno, to Julia Domna as 
“Mother of the Senate, of the Country, etc.” may be found in Mattingly 1968: 4.1.310 nos. 
583-88. 

47Cf. Bloomer 123-26. 

48Cf. Combés 1995 300 n. 4. 
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...uidelicet quia magis ad rem pertinet dearum quam mulierum 
disciplinam contineri. 


...no doubt because it is more important to preserve the discipline of 
goddesses than women. 


We might look to recent and contemporary moral legislation for our answer. 
Laws on adultery show that the restoration of traditional virtues was considered 
necessary for the restoration of the state.49 Liebeschuetz also points out that 
moral legislation (i.e., the regulation of behavior) accompanied every re- 
establishment of the pax deorum, including the religious renewal inaugurated 
by Augustus.50 It is widely recognized that Roman gods cared deeply about 
ritual, that is, extremely regulated behavior, but were these gods unconcerned 
about more general behavior, about “morality”? We have seen Juno’s 
immediate association with chastity. We have observed that Juno was not only 
closely associated with the Capitoline triad, which was invoked from Augustan 
times on behalf of the ruling princeps, but also that Juno herself was invoked 
for the health of the imperial family (in whose house Pudicitia’s numen resides 
as on her own puluinaria). Finally, Valerius himself consciously muses that in 
his day Juno still embodies the sterner virtues of the past. Valerius thus seems 
to view traditional virtues as unchanging forces that must be kept at their 
established strength through traditional methods, at least with respect to the 
gods if not to humans (good laws, however, might correct the human realm as 
well).5! Valerius does not lecture on Juno, but the patterns that illuminate his 
view begin to emerge. We still have a few more elements, however, to add to 
this Valerian perspective. 


49Compare also Valerius’ admiration for other examples of chaste conduct from the past; 2.1.5 
(de institutis antiquis): formerly women did not drink wine, contributing to physical continence. 

50Liebeschuetz 90-100. 

SlFehrle 54-64 identifies pudicitia as a source of power. Understanding pudicitia.as a 
source of power (uirtus), as in the case of the German women (V. Max. 6.1.ext.3) makes sense 
within the Valerian outlook and illuminates the rationale of his rhetoric. Ritual and laws 
control and adjust sources of power (uirtutes) according to the interests of the ruling elite in 
particular and of patriarchy in general. (Cf. Fustel de Coulanges 92-103.) We may note that 
changes in the patterns of sexual behavior (or demands for such change) can in fact 
accompany substantial changes in a society’s political organization (i.e., adjustments in the 
distribution of power). For the legal underpinnings as well as discussion of possible sources 
for Rome’s double standard, see Treggiari 299-319. 
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The Punishment of Aemilius Paullus 


In addition to chastity, Juno is traditionally associated with childbirth,52 but in 
Valerius she takes children away. L. Aemilius Paullus Macedonicus lost one 
of his two younger sons by his second wife some four days before his great 
triumph in November, 167 B.C.E., and the other three days later (in triumphali 
curru conspectus post diem tertium expirauit [5.10.2]).54 He consoled himself 
with the knowledge that this calamity had spared the Roman state disaster.55 
The calamity nevertheless extinguished his family name. 


How should Valerius’ Juno have reacted to a man who divorced his first 
wife (Papiria) and the mother of his four children?56 This man, moreover, had 


52Roscher, s.v. “Iuno,” in Roscher 3.576-94. 

53Broughton 1.381, 427; cf. 2.528: L. Aemilius L. f. M. n. Paullus Pat. (114) Cos. 182, 168. 

54Y ounger sons traditionally rode with the father in the triumphal chariot, while older sons 
walked. A triumph was a dangerous time; /nuidia a particular threat. Cf. Künzl 87-88 and 
Ryberg 21. Would the gods of Valerius’ day have noticed that the son of Paullus’ second wife 
rode in the chariot while the spurned wife’s son, no longer part of the family, walked? 

55Paullus’ personal:calamity was actually in answer to his prayers and a fulfillment of his 
vows. According to V. Max. 5.10.2, Paullus had prayed to the great Capitoline triad (louem 
optimum maximum Iunonemque reginam et Mineruam precatus sum) that they might turn any 
disaster threatening the Roman state instead upon his own house. Paullus had done this for the 
sake of Roman felicitas, a word which Valerius, according to Zieske (258), uses “hauffig mit 
religidser Nuance.” Valerius, moreover, is the only ancient source to name the gods to whom 
Paullus prays. His contemporary Velleius Paterculus (who has Paullus pray in direct speech 
before the calamity) terms the gods deos immortales (1.10.4-5). What Valerius and Velleius, 
however, represent as prayer to gods, their predecessor Livy had reduced to a mere desire 
(lllud optavi, ut..., 45.41.1-12). Greek versions of the story (D.S. 31.11.2-3, Plut. Aem. 36, 
and App. 19.1-5) provide commonplaces on tuxn. Of our sources, Valerius exhibits the 
greatest religiosity. 

56V, Max. 2.1.4 condemns the first man in Rome ever to divorce his wife (for sterility). At 
2.9.2 Valerius praises the censors C. Iunius Brutus Bubulcus and M. Valerius Maximus who 
in 307 B.C.E. (Broughton 1.165) removed Lucius Annius from the senate because he had 
divorced a wife who was a virgin when he married her (thus scorning pudicitia) and likewise 
sent her away without consulting his friends (thus neglecting social constraints). Valerius 
considers Annius’ action even worse than celibacy, coniugalia sacra spreta (2.9.1), again 
revealing that marriage, procreation, and the protection of pudicitia are in his mind moral 
values backed by religious force. That Valerius alone of all our ancient sources names the 
goddess Juno when relating the anecdote of L. Aemilius Paullus does not seem out of place in 
the context outlined by Csillag 127-43 on the less tolerant legal attitude towards divorce 
under Augustus. On the other hand, Valerius approves of divorces when the woman’s 
pudicitia has been compromised: 6.3.11, 6.3.12, and 8.2.3. Cf. Csillag 175-99 and Baltrusch 
167-68 on Augustus’ lex de adulteriis. Valerius’ rhetoric supports the law. Not everyone did 
so: Baltrusch 179-80 outlines the opposition; Valerius does not appear. 
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subsequently given away his older sons through adoption,5? thus retaining only 
the two younger sons by the second woman to carry on the family line (Paullus’ 
daughters by his first marriage having been married, thus providing the vehicle 
for the continuation of other families but of no significance to the continuation 
of Paullus’ family).5® A man divorces the mother of his sons, a free-born Roman 
matrona whose fecundity may be taken as a token of her pudicitia,5? dispenses 
with those sons,® and then puts his new son by the second wife in his triumphal 
chariot (in full view of human and divine inuidia) after invoking Juno by name. 
We have seen, moreover, that Valerius values pudicitia and that he views it as 
one of Juno’s animating powers. Should the results surprise us? This, however, 
is merely circumstantial. All we may safely state is that Valerius alone of all our 
extant sources has Paullus call on the goddess Juno by name. 


Juno’s Anger: Infamia and Cannae 


That Juno took offense at a male for reasons related to pudicitia can, however, 
be observed in the misfortunes that did not befall the passenger in a triumphal 


57One went to P. Scipio Africanus Major’s son (P. Scipio Africanus). This son became P. 
Scipio Africanus Aemilianus or Minor. The other went to Q. Fabius Maximus, becoming Q. 
Fabius Maximus Aemilianus. 

58To understand the nature of the calamity in Valerius’ day, one must also recall that a 
man’s manes could be cared for only by direct male descendants, whether by blood or by 
adoption. For Paullus, aristocrat and augur, the blow must have been grievous; the adopted sons 
would by rights have tended the manes of their new fathers. Cf. Fustel de Coulanges 49-57. 

59Thurmond 21. 

60 Adoption does not meet with the ringing disapproval that Valerius reserves for divorce 
(one recalls too that adoption played a significant role in the dynastic politics of the day). 
Neither, however, does it enjoy Valerian praise (unreserved for many another Roman custom). 
V. Max. 2.10.4, on the one hand, seems to view Paullus’ action in giving Scipio Aemilianus 
away in adoption as a legitimate scheme to increase the glory of two families: /eum] in 
adoptionem dando duarum familiarum ornamentum esse uolui[t]. Other glimpses of adoption 
in Valerius are, however, decidedly negative. Valerius proclaims, for example, that natural 
bonds justly prevail over adoptive (and legal) bonds. At 7.7.2 he recounts the tale of M. 
Anneius Carseolanus who was able to contest successfully his natural father’s will (which had 
passed him over), even though he had been adopted by his uncle and although Pompey backed 
Anneius’ opponents. What power was able to prevail over both the letter of the law and the 
great man? Blood—because procreation, according to Valerius, constitutes the tightest bond 
between human beings: artissimum inter homines procreationis uinculum (7.7.2). Cf. V. 
Max. 7.7.5 (sim.); 7.8.5 (for an adoptive father in a negative light); and 9.1.2 (for a view that 
sees adoption as way to rid oneself of an unworthy son). Valerius appears ambivalent about 
adoption, and we may thus legitimately raise questions about what position a Valerian Juno 
might take. Cf. Corbier who concludes that, whatever the utilitarian value of adoption 
(a practice also liable to abuse), stable marriage and natural descendants remained the Roman 
ideal (77). 
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chariot (5.10.2) but occurred because of a passenger (1.1.16). Valerius tells us 
that the disaster at Cannae (where, coincidentally, Aemilius Paullus’ father lost 
his life) was the result of the offense Juno took at the pretty boy actor whom 
Varro had placed in Jupiter’s triumphal chariot. Valerius does not tell us why 
Juno took offense, merely that she did. Others, however, have tried to answer 
this question, and we may ask ourselves whether their answers make sense in 
the general context of Valerius’ other anecdotes. Kappius argues that the 
offense lay in the boy’s possible harm to the morals of the Roman populace: /n 
eo peccaverat Varro, quod ad excubias posuisset...eximia facie puerum, a quo 
cum ipse tum populus posset ad libidinem incitari.! Köves-Zulauf dismisses 
Valerius altogether as “sekundäre Historisierung.”’® Valerius’ presentation is 
thus, one infers, unworthy of investigation. Lactantius, on the other hand, seems 
to have taken Valerius’ presentation of Juno’s wrath rather seriously. He goes 
on at length about the absurdity of the offense, reveals a subtle appreciation of 
the issues involved, and thus deserves quoting: 


quotiens autem pericula impendent, ob aliquam se ineptam et leuem 
causam profitentur iratos [deos], sicut Iuno Varroni, quod formosum 
puerum in tensa Iouis ad exuuias tenendas conlocauerat: et ob hanc 
causam Romanum nomen aput Cannas paene deletum est. quodsi Iuno 
alterum Ganymeden uerebatur, cur iuventus Romana luit poenas? uel si 
dii tantummodo duces curant, ceteram multitudinem neglegunt? cur 
Varro solus euasit qui hoc fecit? et Paulus qui nihil meruit, occisus est? 


Whenever dangers threaten, the gods declare that they are angry for 
some frivolous and inappropriate reason, as was Juno with Varro, 
because he had put a beautiful boy in Jupiter’s chariot to carry his 
weapons, and for this reason the Roman name was almost extinguished 
at Cannae. But if Juno feared another Ganymede, why punish the youth 
of Rome? Or if the gods care so much for state leaders, do they neglect 
the rest of the multitude? Why did Varro alone escape who did this 
thing? And Paulus, who did not deserve his fate, why was he killed? 
(Div. inst. 2.16.16-17) 


Lactantius assumes that Juno was offended for personal reasons; Jupiter could 
have been aroused by this pretty Ganymede. Aside from his not strictly relevant 
(but rhetorically useful) introduction of Greek mythology, Lactantius is perhaps 
not completely off the mark, given the traditional concern of Juno for the 
marriage bond. His opinion is especially interesting inasmuch as he himself was 


6lKappius 130 n. “r.” 
62Köves-Zulauf 1972: 258 n. 484. 
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brought up in the practices of traditional Roman religion. Hase, however, offers 
the most immediately cogent explanation: | 


[Histriones] leuis notae macula siue infamia quadam erunt aspersi. Cum 
igitur infamis conditionis puerum excubiis Iouis praefecisset Varro, hoc 
erat expiandum. 


Actors were stained with the stigma of licentiousness or a certain 
infamia (moral disgrace bringing with it civil disabilities). When 
therefore Varro placed a boy of this infamis condition in charge of 
guarding Jupiter, this had to be expiated.63 


Infamia, interestingly, however, is not considered in the standard accounts of 
Roman religion. The word does not occur in the index to any of the standard 
works, thus leading one to conclude that the moral concerns that lead to legal 
infamia would not concern the gods.64 Those, however, who were infames 
(prostitutes, actors, those convicted of dolus malus, etc.) were barred from 
holding municipal offices.65 The Digest of Justinian, for example, recognizes 
unchastity in contravention of laws passed by Augustus as bringing about 
infamia, 3.2.2: Miles, qui lege Iulia de adulteriis fuerit damnatus, ita infamis 
est..., and 47.10.1 shows us the relation between infamia and pudicitia: 
iniuriam...ad infamiam pertinere: ...cum pudicitia adtemptatur. Given the fact 
that civil magistrates performed religious duties, it would appear consistent that 
anyone infamis should likewise be barred from religious duties.6 If the boy in 
the chariot had been free (e.g., a calator), it is difficult in fact to see how 
regulations concerning infamia would not have applied.67 Gellius also provides 
some circumstantial evidence that might help us directly connect infamis as a 


63Hase 19 n. 1. Hoffmann 21 n. 3 concurs: “Diese Leute galten in Rom für ehrlos.” 

64As Watson ix points out, the opposite has also been true. Studies of Roman law have 
traditionally ignored Roman religion. 

65Dieter Medicus, s.v. “Infamia,” in Ziegler 2.1406-7. Cf. Mommsen 1887-88: 2.377-88 
[364-74]; Kaser; and, for a discussion of infamia’s place in the moral legislation of Augustus, 
Mette-Dittmann 67-73. 

66Marcianus Dig. 1.22.2.pr. tells us that infames are barred even from auxiliary roles in the 
government: infames autem licet non prohibeantur legibus adsidere, attamen arbitror, ut 
aliquo quoque decreto principali refertur constitutum, non posse officio adsessoris fungi. In 
this light, although Cicero is speaking of foreign religion, it is certainly worth noting that the 
only occurrence of the term adsessor before Suetonius (Gal. 14.2) refers to the augur that 
assisted the Spartan kings (Cic. Div. 1.95). 

67For a discussion of the various assistants employed by priests and in religious ceremonies 
see Marquardt 1881-85: 3.224-30. Cf. Mommsen1887-88 1.325 [311] on servi publici and 
1.359 on calatores; and Samter, s.v. “Calatores,” in RE 1899: 3.1335-36. 
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concept both to traditional Roman religion and to the magistrates to whom its 
rituals were entrusted (as well as connecting religion to moral conduct in 
general). Gell. 4.9.3-5 tells us Nigidius Figulus wrote that one who is religiosus 
conducts oneself in accordance with laws and moral regulations, and that 
magistrates incorrectly use the word nefastus when referring to dies religiosi, 
that is days subject to ritual restriction, days Gellius terms infamis. 


Before Valerius, pudicitia, religio, and infamia were linked in the public 
rhetoric of Cicero as well.68 That Valerius’ contemporaries likewise associated 
religion and chastity is evinced by Velleius Paterculus, who explains that 
Cicero could not be friends with Clodius because Clodius was a man who was 
infamis (because unchaste) and who had polluted Roman religion (through that 
unchastity).69 Valerius concurs, adding that one detests those who have 
sacrificed religion for illicit sex (qui religionem stupro permutarunt, 9.1.7). 
Religion and sexual incontinence are, in certain instances, incompatible. The 
gods take offense. This appears obvious to Valerius (and Cicero). Ritual 
restrictions, moreover, based on considerations of pudicitia, were also placed on 
women who desired to approach the altar of Juno.” In light of all this, it appears 
logical that Valerius should accept Juno’s anger without question or comment. 
Given the internal logic of the system, Juno would obviously have been 
offended. Furthermore, given the moral considerations that must have entered 


68Early in his career Cic. Verr. 1.1.43-44 calls on the gods when chastising jurors in order 
to recall to the jurors the religious values that should animate their judgments so as to preserve 
themselves from charges of infamia. In Verr. 2.1.8-9 he suggests that Verres’ violations of 
pudicitia ought to be expiated along with his offenses against religion. Later in his career, 
Cicero is outraged that Clodius, against whom so many decrees had been passed by the senate 
on religious grounds, should dare complain about neglected religion, and especially 
scandalized because Clodius had violated the puluinaria of a goddess with stuprum (Har. 8- 
9). Cicero likens the appropriateness of Clodius’ complaints about the neglect of religion to an 
harangue from Clodius on pudicitia. In Prov. 24 he explains that he hates Clodius because 
Clodius violated religion and chastity. These passages not only suggest connections between 
infamia, religio, and pudicitia, but also imply that Roman gods may have concerns that extend 
beyond ritual in general and to morality in particular. Cicero’s philosophical reflections 
underscore these public appeals. It is argued in N.D. 1.3—4 that without true piety and religion 
society and justice become impossible. Leg. 2.24 similarly stresses that purity of mind is even 
more important than bodily purity when performing religious ceremonies. Ritual concerns do 
not preclude, but rather include, moral considerations. Cf. Tatum. 

69Vell. 2.45.1: etiam sororis stupro et actus incesti reus ob initum inter religiosissima 
populi Romani sacra adulterium. Cf. Woodman 66. 

70Paul. p. 248.5-7 Lindsay. 
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into the treatment of the person deemed infamis, Kappius also seems correct in 
bringing in moral considerations. 


Vita: Libido and the Safety of the State 


Valerius in fact himself states elsewhere that libido harms both the penates and 
the state, that is, the state and its religious foundation: 


magna cura praecipuoque studio referendum est quantopere libidinis et 
auaritiae furori similis impetus ab inlustrium uirorum pectoribus 
consilio ac ratione summoti sint, quia ii demum penates, ea ciuitas, id 
regnum aeterno in gradu facile steterit, ubi minimum uirium ueneris 
pecuniaeque cupido sibi uindicauerit: nam quo istae generis humani 
certissimae pestes penetrarunt, iniuria dominatur, infamia, uis habitat, 
bella gignuntur. 


We must relate very carefully and with special zeal how attacks of lust 
and greed (similar in nature to raging madness) have by means of good 
counsel and reason been dispatched from the hearts of famous men, 
because in the final analysis, those household gods, that state, that 
realm only will stand eternally secure where the desire for sex and 
money will have laid fewest claims to power: for wherever those most 
inexorable infections of the human race have penetrated, crime prevails, 
sexual license and violence dwell, wars occur. (4.3.init.) 


Although he does not address Juno here specifically, Valerius thus clearly 
associates illicit sexual desire both with infamia and with violence (political 
oppression and war), considering it positively inimical to general religious 
welfare, the surest protection of the state.”! Valerius’ rhetoric conforms in every 
respect to the (hardly cooler) reflection of Roman jurists: 


sollicitatores alienarum nuptiarum itemque matrimoniorum inter- 

- pellatores et si effectu sceleris potiri non possunt, propter uoluntatem 
perniciosae libidinis extra ordinem puniuntur. fit iniuria contra bonos 
mores, ueluti si quis fimo corrupto aliquem perfuderit, caeno luto 
oblin<i>erit, aquas spurcauerit, fistulas la<c>us quidu<e> aliud ad 
iniuriam publicam contaminauerit.... 


The tempters of others’ marriage bonds and likewise the seducers of 
wives, even if they fail to obtain the object of their crime, are on 
account of their inclination towards dangerous lust punished severely. 
A damage is done to society’s good morals, just as if one doused 
another with rancid excrement, besmeared someone with filth and mire, 


71Cf. Liebeschuetz 1. 
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polluted the waters, pipes, lakes, or contaminated something else 
causing public harm.... (Paul. Dig. 47.11.1.pr. 1) 


Private lust is, according to Roman thinking, simply inimical to public health. It 
should therefore cause no surprise that Valerius’ Juno should take offense at 
Varro’s infamis actor, the moral equivalent of a prostitute, someone who, 
indeed, would have been barred from general civic participation.72 


Although (or perhaps rather because) he seeks to demonstrate the 
absurdity of traditional Roman religion, Lactantius (Div. inst. 2.16.16) very well 
appreciates the issues involved. His rhetorical genius is revealed as well when 
we ask ourselves once more why Lactantius should introduce Ganymede into a 
discussion of Roman state religion. Through this device he reduces a complex 
religious, legal, and moral issue to a farcical story from Greek mythology. 
Lactantius uses an exemplum to fight an exemplum. Because his caricature 
crystallizes these various elements so well (Juno’s moral indignation at Jupiter 
for potential violation of the marriage bond, the infamia of the Ganymede type), 
it is effective. As for Juno’s anger (Lact. Div. inst. 2.16.16: quotiens autem 
pericula impendent, ob aliquam se ineptam et leuem causam profitentur iratos 
[deos]), we see not only that the causa was really not trivial at all according to 
the traditional ideological system (one might compare the same author’s De ira 
Dei), but that Lactantius also seems to have known quite well what he was up 
against and how best to attack. Like other Christian authors writing in the 
exempla tradition, he thus warrants close attention for the insights he provides. 
In short, we note again the involvement of moral considerations with the 
Roman state religion (in the mind of one early imperial author), which, although 
perhaps not obvious to us at first glance as we look back, seem, on closer 
examination, to have been in fact implicit to Valerius. 


We may turn to Tacitus for the wider context. In C.E. 15 delatores were 
thinking about infamia and religion in terms very similar to their contemporary 
Valerius, thus demonstrating the relevance of such considerations to 
contemporary politics even though Tiberius failed to act upon them: 


Cf. Liv. 5.22.4, where those selected for the duty of bearing Juno’s statue from Veii to 
Rome, although described in terms indicating physical cleanliness, demonstrate a cor- 
responding religiosity or moral devoutness as well: delecti ex omni exercitu iuuenes, pure 
lautis corporibus, candida ueste, quibus deportanda Romam regina luno adsignata erat, 
uenerabundi templum iniere, primo religiose admouentes manus, etc. Cf. Cicero (above, 
n. 68). 
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Falanio obiciebat accusator, quod inter cultores Augusti, qui per omnis 
domos in modum collegiorum habebantur, Cassium quendam mimum 
corpore infamem adsciuisset, quodque uenditis hortis statuam Augusti 
simul mancipasset. 


An accuser charged Falanius with having admitted a certain Cassius (a 
mime, infamis in body and person) among the worshippers of Augustus 
(who throughout all households were organized in the manner of 
colleges) and with having conveyed a statue of Augustus along with 
some gardens he had sold. (Ann. 1.73) 


The gods of course, as Valerius shows us in the case of Juno’s anger at the 
infamis actor placed by Varro in Jupiter’s tensa, were not only interested but 
could exact punishment. The accuser of Falanius could thus quite logically (i.e., 
consistently with traditional religious views) have entertained the belief that his 
information should have interested the state’s newest divinity’s son.73 Falanius 
escaped. By C.E. 23, however, Tiberius’ attitude perhaps was changing. Cassius 
Dio tells us that Tiberius banished actors from Rome because they corrupted 
women and fomented sedition (tas TE yuvalkas Hoxuvov Kal oTdOEIS 
nyeıpov, 57.21.3).74 


Seueritas and Libertas: The Case of M. Manlius Capitolinus 


To Lactantius, Juno had seemed harsh. On the other hand, Valerius points out in 
the introduction to his chapter de seueritate (6.3.init.) that the reader’s heart 
must harden itself with the weapon of indifference (armet se duritia pectus 
necesse est), and severity is in fact another virtue that Juno promotes. 
Significantly, the first anecdote that suggests itself to Valerius in order to 
illustrate the virtue of severity not only includes a reference to Juno (Moneta), 
but also concludes with an image of Juno Moneta’s temple atop the arx on 
the Capitoline (6.3.1). The anecdote quite briefly alludes to the story of M. 
Manlius Capitolinus.76 Manlius was hurled to his death from the Capitoline hill 


"Cf. Regling, s.v. “Spintria,” in RE 1929: 3A.1814. Tokens (lasciua numismata) were 
enjoined as payment in brothels in order to protect the image of the emperor present on 
regular coinage. Sacra numina were not to look upon such unchaste matters. 

74Nor did Tiberius remain neglectful of his divus pater. In C.E. 25, Tacitus tells us, Cyzicus 
lost its libertas for neglecting the cult of Augustus (Ann. 4.36), and Apidius Merula was 
removed from the senate for refusing to take an oath of obedience to the acts of the divine 
Augustus (Ann. 4.42). 

75For a discussion of the attitude expressed in this introduction, and its relation to Roman 
atrocities in warfare, see Westington 1 and passim. 

76Broughton 1.92; cf. 2.586: M. Manlius T. f. A. n. Capitolinus Pat. (51) Cos. 392. 
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after his prosecution for treason by Q. Publilius” in 384 B.C.E. The venue of 
this trial had also been transferred by Camillus’® in order that the hill from 
which Manlius had himself repulsed the Gauls so heroically in 390 B.C.E., a 
year in which Camillus was dictator, would not be visible.”% Moreover, 
patricians were afterwards prohibited from dwelling on the Capitoline. 
According to Valerius, this prohibition was enacted because the patrician 
renegade Manlius’ house had once stood “where now we gaze upon the temple 
of Juno Moneta” (6.1.3.par.1).80 


Valerius fails to mention that this temple was erected forty years later by 
another Camillus (the dictator’s son).8! Instead, he leaves the reader with the 
impression of a direct connection between Manlius’ penalty and the temple of 
Juno Moneta: 


propter illum enim lege sanciri placuit ne quis patricius in arce aut 
Capitolio habitaret, quia domum eo loci habuerat, ubi nunc aedem 
Monetae uidemus. (V. Max. 6.1.3.par.1; translation in following text) 


The four clauses of this anecdote’s conclusion lead the reader through a string 
of associations: on account of Manlius it was pleasing [to whom?] that it be 
prohibited [i.e., sanciri, “rendered sacred and inviolable”] by law that any 
patrician live on the Capitol, inasmuch as Manlius had once had his house on 
the spot where we now gaze upon Juno’s temple. We move (rhetorically) from 
the “sacred” in law (sanciri) to a sacred place (aedem Monetae). Indeed, in spite 
of the fact that lege sanciri can be used as a standard legal phrase of 


Broughton 1.102; cf. 2.609: Q. Publilius (*4). 

Broughton 2.569: M. Furius L. f. Sp. n. Camillus Pat. (44) Mil. Tr. c. p. 401, 398, 386, 
384, 381. 

79See Broughton 1.95 (for 390) and 1.102 (for the transfer of venue). Cf. Mommsen 1887- 
88: 2.615-18 [598-601] and 1899: 550-53 on perduellio. On the location of the saxum 
Tarpeium, see Coarelli 2.80-87. Cf. Jordan-Huelsen 1.2.127-31; Platner-Ashby 509-10; and 
Richardson 377-78. 

80Jordan-Huelsen 1.2.108-11 (cf. 1.3.165-67); Nash 1.515-17; Richardson 215. For a 
discussion of the technical difficulties in the topography of Manlius’ trial, see Wiseman; for 
the rhetorical implications of the topography, Vasaly 15-16. 

81 This, however, is not certain either. There are two candidates. Broughton 1.128, 131; cf. 
2.569: L. Furius M. f. L. n. Camillus Pat. (41 [assigned no. 42 on 1.131]) Dict. 350, Cos. 349, 
?Dict. 345. Broughton 1.131, 138, 147; cf. 2.569: L. Furius Sp. f. M. n. Camillus Pat. (42 
[assigned no. 41 on 1.131]) ?Dict. 345, Cos. 338, 325. Liv. 7.28.4-6 separates the destruction 
of Manlius’ house from the dedication of the temple as does Ov. Fast. 6.183-89. Plut. Cam. 
36.7-9, on the other hand, like Valerius, seems to connect Manlius’ trial with Camillus’ 
dedication of the temple. For discussion, see Ziolkowski 34544. 
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prohibition, the words must still carry the associations of both sacredness and 
inviolability. Thus whatever was so prohibited must have appeared backed by 
religion. One is led to believe, then, in the context of Valerius’ narrative 
sequence, that this place was rendered sacred for the protection of the state, that 
is, for its Jibertas (more below), and that the existence of Juno’s temple is the 
natural outcome of that action. The treatment of Manlius? That was severe, but 
severity is a virtue. 


Moreover, the next anecdote tells the story of Sp. Cassius, whose house 
was torn down for a temple to Tellus. As a result, according to Valerius, what 
had before been the house of a violent would-be tyrant (domicilium impotentis 
uiri, 6.1.3.par.2) became a monument to religious severity (religiosae seueritatis 
monumentum). Valerius thus clearly associates religion with severity in general, 
and the erection of temples after the destruction of a house in particular. This, 
according to Valerius, involves a massacre of the household gods 
(penatium...strage [6.3.1.par.2]) or utterly rooting them out from the deepest 
foundations (penates ab imis fundamentis eruti [6.3.1.par.3]). The destruction 
of houses and the transfer of jurisdiction from ius humanum to ius diuinum 1s 
thus for Valerius a religious act of some emotional violence, some “severity.”82 
This severity, however, is sanctioned by religion and protects the state. 


Similarly revealing is the contrast between Valerius’ concluding sentence 
in 6.3.1.par.1 and the ordering of the corresponding sentence in Livy: 


huius supplicio aeternae memoriae 
nota inserta est: propter illum enim 
lege sanciri placuit ne quis patricius 
in arce aut Capitolio habitaret, quia 
domum eo loci habuerat, ubi nunc 
aedem Monetae uidemus. 


adiectae mortuo notae sunt: publica 
una, quod, cum domus eius fuisset, 
ubi nunc aedes atque officina 
Monetae est, latum ad populum est, 
ne quis patricius in arce aut Capitolio 
habitaret; gentilicia altera, quod 
gentis Manliae decreto cautum est, 
ne quis deinde M. Manlius uocaretur. 


82Cf, Wissowa, s.v. “Consecratio,” in RE (1901): 4.896-902. Cicero did not make use of 
these historical anecdotes featuring the replacement of houses with temples in the defense of libertas. 
What historical anecdotes Clodius’ speeches may have contained is unfortunately unknown. 
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By means of his punishment a 
censorial mark was branded in 
eternal memory: for it was on 
account of that man that it was 
pleasing to prohibit by law any 
patrician from dwelling on the citadel 
or on the Capitol, because Manlius 
had once had his house on that spot 
where now we gaze upon Moneta’s 
temple. 


Marks of infamy were heaped on the 
dead man; one mark derived from 
the state, inasmuch as a law was 
brought before the people decreeing 
that no patrician should dwell on the 
citadel or on the Capitol because 
Manlius’ house had stood where now 
stand the shrine and mint of Moneta; 
the other indignity was imposed by 
his family, inasmuch as a decree of 
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the Manlian clan ordained that no 
member should thenceforth be called 
Marcus Manlius. 


(Livy 6.20.13)83 


(V. Max. 6.1.3.par.1) 


One phrase Valerius actually uses verbatim: ne quis...habitaret. We 
immediately note, however, that Valerius changes Livy’s more neutral and 
technically descriptive Jatum ad populum est to the rhetorically intensified but 
legally vague sanciri lege placuit.3 In Livy the logic proceeds from Manlius’ 
house to Manlius’ posterity (as opposed to the aedem Monetae). The officina of 
Livy’s phrase aedes atque officina Monetae, carrying as it does pedestrian 
associations of a workshop (i.e., the mint located there), is eliminated in 
Valerius. Valerius focuses only on the rhetorically more purely religious aedem 
Monetae, which in fact concludes the sentence, the anecdote, and the logical 
progression of thought, as opposed to Livy’s parenthetically explanatory 
placement of the clause. Valerius, moreover, has revealed to us but one result, a 


83The story is, however, told at greater length in Livy, and involves many more religious 
elements than the Temple of Juno. Levene 206-7 analyzes literary elements only; for a 
rigorous approach to religion in Livy that remains sensitive to literary issues, compare 
Linderski 1993. It is also worth remarking, in light of the similar decree regarding Cn. Piso’s 
son in C.E. 20 (Tac. Ann. 3.17), that Valerius, unlike Livy, does not tell us that the Manlian 
gens was forbidden the use of the praenomen Marcus. 

84Lewis and Short reveal an even division between the phrase’s religious uses as opposed 
to civil uses; the OLD places a greater emphasis on the latter. For Valerius’ contemporaries, 
the phrase latum ad populum est would have had little relevance. Not only had the Senate 
replaced the old assemblies as the usual legislative body, but it was at the beginning of 
Tiberius’ reign as well that elections were finally transferred to the senate, reducing the role of 
the people in general to occasional displays of acclamatio. Valerius’ vaguer sanciri lege 
placuit thus leaves unexpressed the dative locus of desire, a place that could easily be supplied 
with authorities more appropriate to parallel situations in Valerius’ day. Compare, e.g., Suet. 
Aug. 34.1.1: Leges retractauit et quasdam ex integro sanxit, ut sumptuariam et de adulteriis et 
de pudicitia, de ambitu, de maritandis ordinibus. Also Tac. Ann. 15.22.3: mox quctore 
principe [= Nero] sanxere [= consuls and senate] ne quis ad concilium sociorum referret.... 
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nota, Livy, notae. Livy, the historian, then moves on to related concerns. 
Valerius, the rhetorician, moves on to other discrete and self-contained 
anecdotes illustrating seueritas.85 


Valerius thus employs Juno both logically and rhetorically to back up the 
virtue of seueritas, and seueritas likewise seems an appropriate attribute for 
Juno. Just as the demagogue had expelled the Gauls from the Capitol, Juno’s 
temple came to occupy the site of the demagogue’s house. In this connection we 
should not miss Juno’s association with libertas: 


M. Manlius, unde Gallos depulerat, inde ipse praecipitatus est, quia 
fortiter defensam libertatem nefarie opprimere conatus fuerat. 


Because of his vile attempt to overthrow the liberty86 he had once so 
bravely defended, Marcus Manlius was hurled from the very spot where 
he had himself beaten back the Gauls. (6.3.1.par.1) 


We see then that Juno is associated with liberty in a fashion analogous to her 
association with chastity.87 Her temple now protects Roman libertas from the 


85Maslakov 468-71 discusses Valerius’ sources for the sequence de seueritate. For 
seueritas in Livy, cf. Moore 137-41. 

86Preller 616 summarizes the general meaning of this /ibertas in imperial times: “Unter den 
Kaisern verstand man unter Libertas die Befreiung von dem Joche des Despotismus im 
Gegensatze zu dem milderen Regiment der besseren Kaiser....” Fears 869-75 traces its 
changing meaning and defines its religious nature: “a political order brought into being 
through the operation of this goddess in the person of the charismatic figure [870].” For fuller 
discussions, see Wirszubski and Brunt 281-350; cf. Raaflaub 155-62 and Syme 1977. 

87As noted above, vindication of chastity can also lead to vindication of liberty, e.g., 
Lucretia. Hyg. Fab. pr. 24 actually derives the abstract deity Libertas from the union of 
Jupiter and Juno: Ex Ioue rursus et Iunone, Iuuentus Libertas. We have seen already Juno’s 
links to pudicitia. The relation, however, of pudicitia and libertas is elsewhere attested. 
Compare the devout reasoning offered by T. Annius, bloody knife in hand, over Clodius’ 
corpse in Cic. Mil. 77: ut unum ius aequitas, leges libertas, pudor pudicitia maneret in 
ciuitate.... In fact, Cicero closely associates, as if by some natural and rational logic, life, 
chastity, and liberty: Bonorum autem partim necessaria sunt, ut uita, pudicitia, libertas...(Part. 
86.4-5). Sen. Ben. 1.11.4, on the other hand, reformulates the trinity as libertas et pudicitia et 
mens bona. Liberty and chastity are linked in more Valerian fashion with the gods in Sen. 
Con. 1.2.17. Compare also Liv. 3.52.4 on the secession of the plebs: prosequuntur coniuges 
liberique, cuinam se relinquerent in ea urbe in qua nec pudicitia nec libertas sancta esset 
miserabiliter rogitantes. That the concatenation of these virtues resonated even outside the 
higher social classes we can glean from the self-introduction in Liv. 42.34.3 of a modest man, 
Sp. Ligustinus, who relates that his wife brought with her nothing except her libertatem 
pudicitiamque (like the woman mocked by Mart. 10.63.5-8 who was granted so many 
children by Juno: cum his fecunditatem.... sex filii nobis, duae filiae sunt). Cic. Part. 42-43 
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spot on which it was threatened both by external and internal foes (the Gauls 
and Manlius). The goddess-protector of the Roman state is thus in Valerius’ 
presentation clearly associated with chastising an overly ambitious patrician. 


It is not difficult to reconcile such a presentation with Valerius’ 
contemporary political situation. This example of patrician overreaching would, 
in the context of Tiberian Rome, certainly have provided an edifying example 
backed by the rhetorical power of religion. Tiberius’ reign offers sufficient 
examples of nobiles to whom Valerius could perhaps have provided useful 
instruction. Like the houses of their traitorous republican predecessors, the 
property of traitors in Valerius’ day was often confiscated.88 Valerius was 
hardly the first to teach that submission to authority is a moral value enforced 
by gods. Vergil had recently offered lessons as well to Italy’s ancient and 
haughty native sons. Turnus, we may recall, had dared question the authority of 
a ruler inspired by religion. Pius Aeneas was accompanied, preserved, and 
protected by gods. Aeneas’ sword, like Augustus’ violence, was sanctioned by 
religion. Valerius, living in somewhat quieter times, but under no less 
religiously resplendent a princeps, also uses religion to sanction appropriate 
behavior (i.e., “morals’’). The traitors, however, do not appear on the battlefield 
but in the senate. The gods can defend liberty there too. 


The Impious Shall Die: Q. Fulvius Flaccus 


Juno becomes angry at offenses not only against the state but also against 
herself. V. Max. 1.1.20 shows us an irate Juno who takes vengeance both upon 
the object of her anger and upon the children belonging to him. It seems that Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus3 (cos. 179 B.C.E.) as censor (elected 174 B.C.E.) had marble 


tells us how one can in general use these values rhetorically to defend an action: Aut iure 
factum depellendi aut ulsciscendi doloris gratia, aut pietatis aut pudicitiae aut religionis aut 
patriae nomine, aut denique necessitate, inscitia, casu. Cicero links religion, chastity and 
defense of one’s country in a way hardly to be compartmentalized by the emotions. Even in 
his private letters Cicero writes, conforming to this ideology, that those who wish for gain 
from the destruction of the republic hope to gain when its defenses fall: cum religio, cum 
pudicitia, cum iudiciorum fides, cum senatus auctoritas concidisset...(Att. 1.16.7). 

88Cf. also Flory 1984a: 330 on the propaganda-value of dedicating private residences to 
public use: “Rising up on land where once had stood a house symbolic of a luxurious and self- 
centered past, which Augustus was determined to eradicate as completely as he had razed 
Vedius’ house to the ground, the porticus and the Aedes Concordiae emphasize the traditional 
importance of the community and the insignificance of the individual.” 

89Broughton 1.382, 391-93, 404, 414; cf. 2.568: Q. Fulvius Q. f. M. n. Flaccus (61) Pr. 
182, Cos. 179, Cens. 174, Pont. 180-72. 
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tiles brought from the temple of Juno Lacinia% in Locri to Rome in order to 
adorn the temple he was building to Fortuna Equestris®', vowed during his 
successful engagement against the Celtiberians. They had attacked while he was 
returning to Italy after the year of his praetorship in Spain (to which he had 
been elected in 182). 


Before we proceed to the issues raised by Valerius’ anecdote, we must 
note that Valerius confuses the temple of Juno at Locri with her temple at 
Croton despite the fact that he correctly identifies the temple of Juno at Croton 
elsewhere (1.8.ext.18).92 To Valerius’ geographical confusion we must add 
topographical confusion. He claims to have seen the temple of Juno Moneta on 
both the Aventine (1.8.3) and the Capitoline (6.3.1). Such conflation has earned 
Valerius the sternest rebukes and elicited the greatest exasperation from modern 
commentators.’ Their despair, however, is our gain, because we are not after 
antiquarian precision but rather something broader, a general view of what Juno 
means rhetorically to Valerius. 


As further evidence for the rhetorical conflation of Junos, we may cite the 
interpretatio Valeriana of the famous story of Cleobis and Biton (a tale 
ultimately going back at least to Herodotus). Valerius places the story in the 
context of anecdotes illustrating the conduct of children who demonstrate 
reverence for their parents, and who fulfill the uota that their parents had 
offered on their behalf. Valerius thus sets the story in the context of Roman 
private religion, the vows that Roman parents would naturally have offered up 
on behalf of their offspring (a fitting context for Juno): 


de piis loquamur. ...uenite igitur in manus nostras, prospera parentium 
uota, felicibus auspiciis propagatae suboles, quae efficitis ut et genuisse 
iuuet et generare libeat. 


90On theft from gods (sacrilegium), see Mommsen 1899: 760-72. For Roman citizens in 
general, such theft from the gods of Rome was a capital offense. As a magistrate, however, 
Fulvius was more than a mere citizen, and his theft from Juno took place outside the territory 
governed by Roman law. Nevertheless, in Valerius Juno exacts punishment, providing a 
perhaps not insignificant parallel between divine and civil procedure. Cf. Scheid 14042. 

91This goddess was still active in Valerius’ day; a vow was made in C.E. 22 during Livia’s 
sickness to Fortuna equestris in Antium (Tac. Ann. 3.71). 

92Kempf 1854: 118. 

93See especially Kempf 1854: 118, who accuses Valerius of having hallucinated, and 
Zschech 11. 

94Cf. Marquardt 1886: 82-88 (on the religious ceremonies surrounding the births of 
children), 119-22 (on attitudes towards childrearing after Augustus), and Cicero’s definition of 
superstitio in N.D. 2.72: ut sui sibi liberi superstites essent (discussed by Wagenvoort 236-37). 
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Let us discuss the pious. ... Therefore, o vows of parents happily 
fulfilled, you offspring produced under happy auspices, come gather 
round all you who make it both gratifying to have begotten and 
agreeable to bring forth. (5.4.init.) 


Pietas towards parents was not only valued but was, in fact, one of the Roman 
virtues par excellence.?5 This private religious value had also in a past not too 
distant from Valerius’ own day been carried into the public arena of civil war 
and celebrated in a great national epic.9° Valerius has provided the Greek tale 
with a thoroughly Roman context. 


Herodotus informs us that the story of Cleobis and Biton illustrates that 
God (ó Beös) believes that death is better than life.9” Valerius, on the other 
hand, although he admires the filial devotion of Cleobis and Biton, evinces 
some frustration at the outcome: sed neutris pro spiritu parentium expirare 
propositum fuit (5.4.ext.4). The death of one’s sons (as in the story of Aemilius 
Paullus at 5.10.2) was a disaster, although sometimes not without benefit if the 
result of some propositum, some deal struck. Valerius’ rhetorical lens does not 
allow close attention to local details. 


We may, thus reassured by the consistency of Valerian rhetoric, return to 
Juno’s temple, wherever her temple may have been, and the sacrilege of Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus. How did Juno defend her interests? Fulvius lost his sanity. He 
heard that one of his two sons fighting in Illyria had fallen in battle and that the 
other had become gravely ill. Fulvius then died. The Senate, becoming aware of 
these circumstances, had the marble tiles brought back to Locri in order to undo 
this consciously irreligious (impius)98 man’s work. 


95Duae sunt praecipuae Romanae uirtutes, militaris uirtus et pietas (scholiast to Luc. 1.11 
cited by Liegle 229). Cf. Moore 56-61. 

?6As Galinsky 54 remarks, however, Valerius oddly failed to include Aeneas among his 
examples illustrating pietas. 

97Hdt. 1.31. Cic. Tusc. 1.113 reports this opinion also but attributes it to the scholae. 
Valerius, on the other hand, ignores philosophical issues; focusing on conduct in a Roman 
context, he simply adapts the story to his own purposes. Significant differences occur also in 
the narration of the story. Valerius, unlike Herodotus and Cicero, does not have the mother of 
Cleobis and Biton pray to the goddess, but rather focuses attention on how the sons carried 
their mother in order that she perform sacred rites: ad sacra Iunonis peragenda matrem 
uexerint (5.4.ext.4). Cicero, on the other hand, never mentions the goddess by name, and does 
not discuss specifically why the mother needed conveyance to the temple, thus rendering the 
story more philosophically general. 

?8Cf. Var. L. 6.30: praetor qui tum fa[c]tus est, si imprudens fecit, piaculari hostia facta 
piatur; si prudens dixit, Quintus Mucius a[b]i[g]Jebat eum expiari ut impium non posse. 
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Livy also tells the story (42.3.1-11), but focuses his attention not on 
the man but on the actions of the senate.” Whereas Valerius summarizes the 
actions of the senate only insofar as was necessary to make the action clear, 
Livy goes into detail: he even tells us that the marble, after it had been returned, 
was simply left standing in the temple’s sacred area because no workman could 
be found who could put the marble tiles back on the temple’s roof. Such details 
are discursively interesting, but would hardly contribute to a morally uplifting 
anecdote. Effective anecdotes may admit only immediately useful details. 


Valerius, on the other hand, relates information not mentioned by Livy in 
this context. Valerius relates incidents from Q. Fulvius Flaccus’ unhappy 
personal life and presents these details as if they were the consequence of his 
irreligious act, the result of religio neglecta. Valerius states at the beginning of 
the anecdote that the man’s actions did not go unpunished, impune non tulit. 
One problem, however, is the senate’s motivation in setting things right again. 
In Livy there is no question that it was the sacrilegious procurement of the 
marble tiles that motivated the senators’ compensatory measures (42.3.5-8). 
Valerius, however, arranges his material somewhat ambiguously. He relates the 
gist of the actions Fulvius took as censor, and then turns to the consequences: 


negatur enim post hoc factum mente constitisse. quin etiam per 
summam aegritudinem animi expirauit, cum ex duobus filiis in Illyrico 
militantibus alterum decessisse, alterum grauiter audisset adfectum. 
cuius casu motus senatus tegulas Locros reportandas curauit.... 


Indeed, they say that after this deed he was no longer of sound mind. 
Moreover, he died because of extreme mental anguish brought on by 
the news that, of his two sons on military duty in Illyricum, one had 
died and the other had been seriously wounded. Alarmed by this 
misfortune, the senate took care that the roof-tiles be returned to 
Locri.... (1.1.20) 


Hase insists that casu refers to the sacrilegious act.!0° Given the associations of 
personal misfortune that casus carries, however, it would not be unreasonable to 
conclude that Valerius actually implies that after the senate perceived the 
misfortunes of the man, they realized the irreligious nature of his previous 
deeds, and of course then hastened to set things right again. To Valerius’ way of 
thinking, those whose conduct was not proper, and who were not motivated by 


99Cf. Levene 108-9. 
100Hase 21 n. 2: immo sacrilegio motus fuit senatus, ut tegulae reportarentur. 
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proper moral purpose, would be punished by the gods. The gods, Juno in 
particular, were thus not only interested in morality but had the power to 
intervene in nature, that is, in the world open to human inspection, on their own 
behalf. Why was Q. Fulvius Flaccus punished so severely? In vowing a temple, 
Fulvius did not act improperly. He was, however, consciously irreligious 
(impius).'!°! As Varro (L. 6.30) points out, this could not be expiated, and 
further, as Valerius tells us, Juno exacted punishment. 


Livy, however, also relates Fulvius’ misfortunes but does so in his account 
of the year in which they actually occurred (172 B.C.E.; the temple affair was in 
173 B.C.E.), along with his death, which is listed among other deaths occurring 
that year: 


eo anno sacerdotes publici mortui L. Aemilius Papus decemuir 
sacrorum et Q. Fuluius Flaccus pontifex, qui priore anno fuerat censor. 
hic foeda morte perit. ex duobus filiis eius, qui tum in Illyrico 
militabant, nuntiatum alterum <mortuum, alterum> graui et periculoso 
morbo aegrum esse. obruit animum simul luctus metusque: mane 
ingressi cubiculum serui laqueo dependentem!02 inuenere. erat opinio 
post censuram minus conpotem fuisse sui; uulgo Iunonis Laciniae iram 
ob spoliatum templum alienasse mentem ferebant. 


In that year the following state priests died: L. Aemilius Papus, 
decemvir sacrorum, and Q. Fulvius Flaccus, pontifex, who during the 
previous year had been censor. The latter died a foul death. Of his two 
sons who at that time were serving their military duty in Illyricum, it 
was reported that one had died and that the other was sick with a 
serious and dangerous illness. Simultaneous grief and fear clouded his 
reason: in the morning the slaves who entered his chamber found him 
hanging by a noose. Opinion has it that after his censorship he had been 
less than of sound mind; common opinion that the anger of Juno 
Lacinia had driven him insane in recompense for the robbery of her 
temple. (42.28.10-12) 


Valerius not only does not mention the man’s suicide (thus leaving him in the 
depths of his insanity and sorrows), but also reports, without comment, the 
version Livy termed uulgo.!® The version the historian rejects is rhetorically 
the more effective version for one interested in the moral conduct of 


101Compare Moore 61: “Impius in Livy can almost always be translated ‘in opposition to 
divine law.’ ” 

102Compare the prescriptions of the lex Libertinaria (AE 1971: 88.11.22-23) on the special 
funeral arrangements required for deaths by hanging. 

103Cf. Levene 112. 
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individuals.!04 Again, we find not only historical compression but also an 
intensification of the religious element in relation to personal moral conduct.!05 


This point is brought out even more clearly by a corresponding story that, 
while dealing with a foreign Juno, offers parallels to Q. Fulvius Flaccus’ 
situation close enough to warrant discussion here. Moreover, Valerius himself 
tells us that the anecdote must be attributed to force of character since it hardly 
conforms to the characteristics of the protagonist’s Punic blood.!06 Valerius is 
therefore viewing the action through his lens of universally right conduct rather 
than through his conception of the natural ethnic proclivities of people he 
identifies as Puni.!°7 Masinissa receives a gift from the commander of his fleet: 
large ivory tusks from a shrine to Juno located in Malta. When, however, 
Masinissa learns the source of this gift, he immediately returns the tusks with an 
inscription stating that he had received them in ignorance but was returning 
them of his own free and joyful will (libenter).!% We thus note once more that 
for Valerius intention seems to matter. Q. Fulvius Flaccus and Masinissa both 
contributed to the desecration of a temple of Juno. Fulvius, however, did so 
consciously; Masinissa, unwittingly. Masinissa restored Juno’s property 
willingly (libenter), the senate did so with a moral uprightness most religious 
(circumspectissima sanctitate [1.1.20]). Masinissa is thus in the same position 
as the Roman senate, which, once it had become aware of the sacrilege, ordered 
Juno’s property restored. 


The Miracle at Veii 


Augustus himself had recently restored the temple of Juno Regina on the 
Aventine (RG 4.6), which housed the wooden statue of Juno brought back from 
Veii by Camillus. Valerius, however, in words destined to be corrected ever 
since, calls it the simulacrum!® Iunonis Monetae (1.8.3).'19 We may surmise 


104This is also the version reported by Lactant. Div. inst. 2.7.16. Like Valerius, Lactantius 
believes that such events reveal the power of divinity to perform miracles (Div. inst. 2.7.7-8). 

105Valerius continues to interpret the political history of Fulvius from a religious 
perspective in 2.8.3 where Fulvius’ refusal of a triumph is deemed an offense against religion 
that is punished, rightly in Valerius’ view, with exile: continuo quaestione publica adflictus 
exilio multatus est, ut, si quid religionis insolentia commisisset, poena expiaret. (Cf. Kempf 
1854: 223-24.) 

106V, Max. 1.1.ext.2: factum <magis> Masinissae animo quam Punico sanguini conueniens! 

107Masinissa was of course a Numidian. 

108V, Max. 1.1.ext.2: ...ignorantem eos accepisse, libenter deae reddidisse. 

109On simulacra, see Daut 73-75. 
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that the temple, since Augustus himself had restored it, retained some 
significance to the conservative Tiberius and his contemporaries in Valerius’ 
day. Valerius tells the story of Camillus’ transfer of Veiian Juno to Rome in 
his chapter de miraculis. Therefore his definition of miraculous events is 
worth examining: 


multa etiam interdiu et uigilantibus acciderunt perinde ac tenebrarum 
somnique nube inuoluta. quae, quia unde manauerint aut qua ratione 
constiterint dinoscere arduum est, merito miracula uocentur. 


Many events just like those covered by the mist of sleep and shadows 
also occur during daytime to those who are awake. Such events, 
because it is difficult t0 know whence they have arisen or by what 
reason they have come to be, may aptly be termed miracles. (1.8.init.) 


Although they may be difficult to understand, then, the author believes that 
miracula are not to be doubted.!!! 


Valerius underscores this belief once more a little later in the same 
chapter, under the rubric of foreign examples: 


...aut in liberis potentissimorum regum aut in rege clarissimo aut in 
uate ingenii florentis aut in uiris eruditissimis aut in homine sortis 
ignotae, ne ipsa quidem, omnis bonae malaeque materiae fecunda 
artifex rationem rerum natura reddiderit.... 


Whether the events we have considered concern the children of very 
powerful kings or a very famous king or a poet of outstanding genius or 
men of great learning or a person of low origin, not even nature itself, 


110Cf. Platner-Ashby 290. We should also note here that Valerius 2.9.1 [de censoria nota] 
relates that Camillus, as censor and in keeping with his connection to Juno, punished men 
who remained celibate, telling them: natura uobis quemadmodum nascendi, ita gignendi 
legem scribit.... Is it coincidence that the man who brought Juno from Veii to Rome (and 
whose scrupulous observance of the gods and ritual is emphasized throughout the fifth book 
of Livy) should have been interested in this sort of morally motivated behavior? 

I1lAs Bulhart 1055-56 illustrates, the word miraculum begins to serve as a popular 
synonym for monstrum, ostentum, portentum, and prodigium only among imperial authors, 
occurring frequently, for example, in the works of Livy, Tacitus, and especially Pliny the 
Elder (cf. Köves-Zulauf 1978: 266-72). Valerius himself uses the word nine times (seven of 
which are in his chapter de miraculis). One may, moreover, contrast Valerius’ apparently 
earnest sincerity with Cicero’s philosophical investigations. The word miraculum occurs only 
once in Cicero’s surviving corpus: the Epicurean Velleius calls the theories of Plato regarding 
divinity portenta et miracula non disserentium philosophorum sed somniantium (N.D. 1.18), 
changing, we may note from our Valerian perspective, the context of miracula from day to 
night and from waking to sleeping. Sallust and Caesar never use the word. 
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the fertile creator of all substance good and bad, has provided a 
rationale for these things. ... (1.8.ex1.18) 


Valerius then proceeds to list a variety of inexplicable natural phenomena. 
Ranked here also are winds powerless to move ash in the temple of Juno 
Lacinia in Croton (1.8.ext.18).!!2 If we, as readers, prefer to believe that 
exceptional literary artists provide typical Roman religious attitudes,!!3 and thus 
ignore the stated beliefs of a man obviously and traditionally educated in the 
rhetorical schools, a man of high enough social rank to dedicate his work to 
Tiberius himself, then we ignore what are perhaps not atypical ways of thinking. It 
may not be scientific or philosophical, but Valerius tells us how he thinks: 


non admiratione ista [miracula], sed memoria prosequi debemus, cum 
sciamus recte ab ea [= natura] plurimum licentiae uindicari, penes quam 
infinitus cuncta gignendi labor consistit. 


We ought not to be amazed at these miracles but rather commit them to 
memory because we perceive that this nature in whose charge the 
endless task of creating all things resides legitimately claims extensive 
freedom of action. (1.8.ext.18) 


He does not see an irrational violation of mechanical operations but rather 
moral lessons writ large.!!4 


Turning back then once more to Roman examples, Valerius relates a series 
of anecdotes with the utmost sincerity. At least there are no hints of irony. In 
1.8.1 he lists various appearances of Castor and Pollux, beginning with the 
Battle of Lake Regillus (c. 499 B.C.E.).!!5 He describes in great detail the Roman 
deputation to the Temple of Aesculapius at Epidaurus in 293 B.C.E. at the 


112Cf. Plin. Nat. 2.240-41 for another sympathetic account. Liv. 24.3.7, however, simply 
dismisses the story: miracula aliqua adfinguntur. Cf. Levene 18-19. 

113Not without reason are great literary artists suspect sources for typical beliefs. Compare 
Liebeschuetz’ qualms about using Seneca as the basis for ideological analysis of Neronian 
Rome (109). On the other hand, cf. Jocelyn 1966-67: 103 on the value of Valerius: “Authors 
with an interest in superstition, such as Valerius Maximus and Plutarch, were able to report 
plenty in both the beliefs and the behaviour of their Roman subjects.” 

114Compare Fustel de Coulanges 136-42 on the close connection of Roman religion to the 
forces of nature, and Radke 174: “Das Licht des Tages und das Dunkel der Nacht, jeder 
Blitzschlag und jedes Erdbeben, aber auch das Blühen und Wachsen der Frucht, das Gedeihen 
von Mensch und Vieh, der Sieg über die Feinde oder eine Niederlage sind Äußerungen von 
Gottheiten, lassen deren Wirken erkennen.” 

115Cf. Broughton 1.10-11. 
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behest of the Sibylline books in order to avert plague (1.8.2). This includes an 
involved description of the snake that followed the deputation back to Rome.!!6 
The rationale given for relating the tale (ut ceterorum quoque deorum 
propensum huic urbi numen exequamur, 1.8.2) makes it clear that Valerius is 
not just simply convinced that the gods are on Rome’s side; he tells the stories. 
that prove this fact. Hence, he likewise begins the anecdote relating Juno’s no 
less voluntary transfer (through euocatio) from a conquered Veii to a victorious 
Rome with an introduction referring back to Aesculapius’ similar voluntary 
move: nec minus uoluntarius in urbem nostram Iunonis transitus (1.8.3). Livy 
had his doubts about this aspect of the story (inde fabulae adiectum 
est...[5.22.6]).117 The historian was forced to relate the miraculous (as opposed 
to the merely devout) since it formed part of the historical tradition.!!8 Valerius, 
on the other hand, uses the same material to prove his points without any 
(expressed) concern as to its historical probability.!!9 He tells us that one of 
those sent in to carry the statue made a joke: Juno was asked whether she 
wanted to go to Rome.!20 Unexpectedly, she answered in the affirmative. The 


116] jvy’s version exists only in epitome (Per. 11). Cf. Ov. Met. 15.622-745. Lactant. Div. 
inst. 2.7.22-23 seems to have found Valerius’ examples plausible (cf. Bosch 38-40). Did 
Valerius believe the miracula he relates? Obviously belief varies from age to age and from 
individual to individual (Latin authors included). This was recognized in antiquity by Roman 
jurists as well. Cf. Ulp. Dig. 28.7.8.pr. on the varieties of religious sensibility extant in his 
day: ...faciles [sunt] nonnulli hominum ad iurandum contemptu religionis, alii perquam timidi 
metu diuini numinis usque ad superstitionem.... 

117Cf, Levene 175-203, especially 182-88. 

118See, however, Levene 184 for a way around this skepticism. Like Livy, Plut. Cam. 6.1 
wishes to distance himself from this material, and concludes that one should at least allow the 
possibility that the event actually took place since amazing things are reported as taking place 
in his own times as well. Nevertheless, Plutarch does not himself take a stand as to historical 
authenticity, merely concluding philosophically that moderate religiosity is good, but that too 
much is bad (Cam. 6.5-6). Valerius had no such qualms. The most dispassionate account may 
be found in D.H. Ant. rom. 13.3.2. Stiibler 50-51 discusses Livy’s differences from 
Dionysius, but, having ignored Valerius, incorrectly concludes: “bei [Livius] allein [wird] die 
Überführung als weihevoller Akt geschildert.” Livy is hardly alone. 

119Valerius, in light of his religious proclivities, may very well have accepted the procedure 
on faith. Compare Latte 125 n. 3, who points out that a rite akin to euocatio survived, in 
private ceremonies, into imperial times as evinced by Ulp. Dig. 1.8.9.2: sacrarium est locus in 
quo sacra reponuntur, quod etiam in aedificio privato esse potest, et solent qui liberare eum 
locum religione uolunt, sacra inde euocare. Moreover, Hall reports on an inscription 
demonstrating the use of euocatio proper well into the late Republic (cf. Macr. Sat. 3.9.7-12: 
Mommsen 1887-88: 3.579 and 3.1049-50; Marquardt 1881-85: 3.21; Wissowa 1912: 44, 
383-84; and Le Gall). The rite was thus for Valerius likely a living one. 
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effect was profound—amusement changed to astonishment: hoc uoce audita 
lusus in admirationem uersus est (1.8.3). Significantly, this revealed not the will 
of the statue, but the will of celestial Juno herself (iamque non simulacrum, sed 
ipsam caelo Iunonem petitam [1.8.3]), whom the bearers concluded they were 
actually carrying. Just as Valerius concluded his anecdote regarding the Temple 
of Juno Moneta on the arx of the Capitoline (6.3.1), he also concludes this 
anecdote with a contemporary vision of this second temple to Juno “Moneta” 
on the Aventine: Junonem...laeti in ea parte montis Auentini, in qua nunc 
templum eius cernimus, collocauerunt (1.8.3). Rhetorically, he is thus again 
able to bring the remote past into immediate, still manifestly visible, connection 
with the present. 


If we take Valerius seriously, readers of his day could, with an image of 
the miraculous statue of Juno in their minds, gaze upon her hilltop temple and 
recall how Juno herself had chosen Rome,!?! a not unedifying image. We may 
also observe that Livy, although, like Valerius, he places the story in the context 
of Veii’s capture, unlike Valerius concludes the anecdote not with a glimpse of 
Juno’s temple still visible on the Aventine but rather with a melancholy vision 
of the rich and powerful city the Romans had just conquered.!22 Livy’s image is 


120There is some controversy as to who posed the question (cf. Ogilvie 678 ad 5.22.5; 
Palmer 27; Otto 222-23, Shields, Rives, and Piccaluga 32-36; cf. Dumézil 129-39 for an 
Indo-European perspective). Gage 80-86 points out another “problem:” why, in the context of 
its importation by Roman men, should the cult hold such great significance for Roman 
women? Here, however, pudicitia may serve as an illuminating example. Men defend and 
vindicate the pudicitia of women with consequences for their own political organization. 
Women can through stuprum, however, endanger men. Juno guards men and libertas, but also 
pudicitia and women. Juno’s involvement with the affairs of men is hardly inconsistent with, 
and thus cannot preclude, her involvement with the affairs of women (and vice versa). 

121The notion that educated Romans in the age of Tiberius believed such stories will 
perhaps elicit some resistance. We may compare the rhetorical question posed in Cic. Div. 
1.101 on another Junonian miracle: atque etiam scriptum a multis est, cum terrae motus factus 
esset, ut sue plena procuratio fieret, vocem ab aede Iunonis ex arce extitisse; quocirca 
Iunonem illam appellatam Monetam. haec igitur et a dis significata et a nostris maioribus 
iudicata contemnimus? Who were the multi by whom such miracles were recorded? Tac. Hist. 
1.86 similarly informs us that various writers attested to a miracle associated with Juno’s cella 
in the Capitoline temple that occurred after Nero’s assassination: prodigia insuper terrebant 
diversis auctoribus vulgata: in vestibulo Capitolii omissas habenas bigae, cui Victoria 
institerat, erupisse cella Iunonis maiorem humana speciem.... We cannot depose Valerius. 
Nevertheless, contemporary circumstantial evidence may be adduced, Augustus made ample 
use of Roman propensity to believe in miracles (cf. Flory 1984b). 

122Liv. 5.22.8: hic Veiorum occasus fuit, urbis opulentissimae Etrusci nominis.... Livy of 
course has larger narrative goals, and is here pausing dramatically before proceeding to the 
capture of Rome by Gauls. 
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more fitting for the history of a nation, as opposed to Valerius’ focus on more 
personally relevant elements. 


Conclusions 


How then may we summarize Valerius’ conception of Juno? Let us begin by 
noting Fowler’s disappointed verdict on the religion of the late republic, 
including the veneration of Juno: 


[T]hough the family worship was in Cicero’s day neither extinct nor 
meaningless, the same cannot be said with confidence of the worship of 
the gods of the State. Many of the gods were quite dead, and nothing 
shows this better than the attempts of Cicero and Varro to treat them as 
if they were still alive....I need not go over the list of them or point out 
what changes they have suffered. Janus, Juno....!23 


We can now, if belief brings joy, happily report that for Valerius (and possibly, 
by extension, for others like him) the goddess Juno was not only alive but 
viewed as a powerful force. Through the stories of Fulvius, his sons, and the 
sons of Paullus, he has amply illustrated her power to punish and kill. In 
keeping with her power is the stern nature Valerius assigns her (revealed in her 
seated position at the epulum louis). The powerful force she represents, 
however, willingly resides at Rome (as proved by her willing transfer from 
Veii). Juno guards the state and is concerned with the affairs of men (uita). This 
we observe through her association not only with the Roman victory over Veii 
but also with the vindication of libertas in the story of Manlius. That she is 
concerned with chastity can be deduced not merely from her traditional role as 
the goddess of marriage but from Valerius’ own observation that pudicitia 
resides in Juno’s puluinaria. Valerius tells us that men who defend the chastity 
of their women are victorious in battle (thus preserving their freedom; the 
Germans are a counter-example). We therefore conclude that, although Juno’s 
involvement with men and women differs significantly on the basis of gender, 
she is very much involved with both spheres. But these are stories from the 
ancient past, from history. How could they have religious relevance? As we 
have discovered, Valerius remolded such stories to focus on individual conduct 
and intensified their religious element, thus associating intimately religion and 


123Fowler 29-30. Compare also Latte 287-89 on the decline of religion in Cicero’s time, 
and Liebeschuetz 29-39 on the “rationalism of the late republic.” Jocelyn 1966-67 and 1976- 
77, however, as noted above, disagrees. 
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behavioral conduct, i.e., “morality.”!24 Moreover, by removing chronology, 
Valerius removed time. They are present, not ancient, examples. 


Because the gods of modern religions are said to state their positions on 
‘moral issues openly does not necessarily imply that Roman gods, simply 
because they are more taciturn, could not be involved with moral conduct. 
Roman gods were, after all, not so anthropomorphized. When Roman gods did 
speak, it was more often than not through a language we no longer find quite so 
natural: omens, lightning, birds. We have, however, seen in Valerius that religious, 
legal, and moral considerations are all bound together in the context of the 
human actions he relates. To appreciate one, we must be aware of the others. 


Through religious forces (numina) often moral, like pudicitia, Valerius 
can, moreover, not only associate chastity with Juno, but also Juno with Livia 
(the divine nature of whose house Valerius also intimates), thus directly 
connecting old and new. The punishment at Cannae of Varro’s “mistake” was 
revealed to involve moral concepts beyond mere ritual neglect. Given the legal 
and moral context explored above, Valerius did not need to expatiate on the 
obvious. Tacitus’ delatores confirm that Valerius’ perceptions were not unique. 
The lesson for us is that unwritten rules can also be deduced from patterns of 
behavior taught through exempla. We have noted that Valerius’ conception 
of Juno conforms to contemporary religious developments. Valerius also tells 
us that he is himself personally reminded of Juno’s presence by the temples he 
sees atop the Aventine and Capitoline. 


Moreover, Valerius’ apparently increased credulity in comparison to that 
of Cicero or Livy corresponds to his place in history following upon Augustus’ 
extensive efforts at religious and moral revival. The associations he makes 
between Juno, pudicitia, and Livia are not only corroborated by contemporary 
numismatic and inscriptional evidence but also anticipate later imperial 
developments. If we simply dismiss Valerius as falsely pious and merely 
rhetorical, his Juno at least conforms to contemporary imperial propaganda. On 
the other hand, if we read Valerius as genuinely enthusiastic and writing in the 
rhetorical style of the times—both possible and plausible—then he represents, if 
not contemporary religious sensibilities in general, at least the success of the 
new imperial gospel in this one instance. In any event, through careful analysis 


124Valerius may thus help provide evidence for what Momigliano 163 termed “difficult to 
know,” namely, “how people lived a faith or, to put it in a less Christian way, how they 
behaved according to religious tradition.” 
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of Valerius’ rhetoric, we may begin to capture the elusive vapors of an ancient 
religious devotion.!25 | 
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‘READING FOR THE MORAL’ IN VALERIUS MAXIMUS: 
THE CASE OF SEVERITAS 


Introduction 


This paper sets out to contribute to our understanding of the way exempla functioned 
in Roman culture through a close study of ethics in our only major extant collection 
of exempla from ancient Rome, Valerius Maximus’ Facta et dicta memorabilia. I 
develop what Matthew Roller in a recent article calls the ‘discourse of exemplarity”’ 
by demonstrating what Valerius Maximus can tell us about the dynamic process of 
reading and learning from exempla in ancient Rome, and also by suggesting that one 
role of exempla in Roman culture was to promote ethical deliberation within a tradition 
of ‘controversial thinking’. The main part of the paper analyses Valerius’ treatment of 
the theme of seueritas and his presentation of pertinent exempla (especially in chapters 
2.7 and 6.3) in order to illustrate the claims about Valerius’ work and about Roman 
exempla more generally that I shall outline in this introductory section. In summary 
my contention is that Valerius’ arrangement of exempla in sequence under ethical 
categories is designed to tell Roman readers not simply what to think but how to think 
ethically, enabling Roman readers both to explore the scope of those moral categories 
and to develop their skills of moral reasoning. 

To be sure, Valerius never states explicitly that this is his aim — indeed he says very 
little explicitly in his preface about the way he intends his work to be read beyond 
the fact that he has collected documenta from other authors to save the reader’s effort 
(praef.). Elsewhere he merely describes the past as a source of inspiration and beneficial 
for contemporary morality (2.1.praef.; 4.1.11; 4.3.13; 5.3.ext. 4), to be imitated but also 
understood (4.6.praef.). Nevertheless, as I shall show, the work is full of exemplary 
motifs which implicitly guide the reader’s engagement with the exemplary material: 
themes pertaining to the idea of reading and learning from exempla, for instance 
those of imitation, aspiration, relationships between past, present and future, ethical 
judgements and decision-making and the roles therein of context and contingency. 

My contention is that the work is best understood within the context of the Roman 
practice of declamation in all its ethical and rhetorical aspects, and particularly of 
‘controversial thinking’. This central feature of rhetorical training, ethics and even 
epistemology at least from Cicero onwards, which flourished in the early empire 
when Valerius was composing his work, holds that ideas need opposition in order 


I would like to thank Peter Wiseman and the journal’s anonymous referees for critical and challenging 
comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 
! Roller (2004). 
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to flourish. It emphasises the need to consider and to argue every side of a question 
before coming to judgement (if judgement can be reached at all) and the necessity of 
moral dilemma and ambiguity for the advancement of moral understanding. Its role in 
Roman education is clearly demonstrated by the widespread use of the declamatory 
exercises of controuersiae and suasoriae, through which the Roman elite learned to 
pursue, articulate and evaluate every side of an issue (multiplex ratio disputandi).? 
Recent scholarship on Roman rhetoric and declamation has shown that such exercises 
should not be thought of as encouraging sophistry and empty rhetoric, but rather as a 
means both of acculturation and of moral education: rhetoric and ethics were closely 
entwined in Roman culture.’ Certainly, post-classical thinkers (including scholars of 
contemporary rhetoric and pedagogy) have described such a process of deliberating 
through arguing opposing sides and through meeting the challenges of contradiction 
as an extremely productive route to moral understanding.* 

The exemplum, with its definitive, cut-and-dried moral directives, may seem at 
first glance an unlikely medium for controversial thinking. Exempla are more usually 
understood as historical narrative stripped bare of almost all historical context in order 
to make a specific moral point,° leaving only the bare bones of the story and seeking to 
convey a moral message which is unequivocal. Within this reductive and prescriptive 
form, however, they also possess a range of related characteristics that fit them as much 
for ethical agility as for ethical rigidity, as a decade of exciting scholarship (primarily on 
post-classical traditions) in the disciplines of history, literary criticism and philosophy 
has demonstrated.° Exempla are referential; that is, each exemplum must make reference 


The phrase multiplex ratio disputandi is used by Cicero of Socrates’ dialectical methods (Tusc. disp. 
5.11); Cicero drew on the tradition of Academic scepticism for which he had great admiration in order 
to urge Romans to submit their arguments to critical challenges to strengthen and to interweave Roman 
oratory and philosophy (e.g. Cic. Tusc. disp. 1.8; 2.3-9; 5.11; De off. 2.8; see also Cicero, Academica.) 
See further Mansfeld and Inwood (1997); Powell (1995). Similar ideas were articulated by Quintilian 
in his rhetorical handbook, in the generation following Valerius Maximus (e.g. JO 1.35). Such ideas 
were taken up eagerly by writers of the Renaissance and are still most fully discussed by scholars of the 
Renaissance and later rhetorical traditions: see Conley (1994) on Cicero 36-7 and Quintilian 39-40. 

> See especially Beard (1993) on declamation as Roman myth-making, Gunderson (2003) and Langlands 
(2006) ch. 5. 

For Roman declamation as a model for contemporary ‘critical’ teaching see Friend (1999), Mendelson 
(1994) and now Mendelson (2002). See also Brown (1998) on teaching with contradiction in the Middle 
Ages, where opposition of contraries is not a barrier to understanding, but a ‘hermeneutic irritant’ that 
is in fact ‘a condition of understanding and knowledge’ (p. 3). Cf. Benhabib (1992) for a contemporary 
position arguing that there is a valuable place for contextually sensitive discourse ethics within a ‘histori- 
cally self-conscious universalism’ (30). 

On the process of converting historical material into exemplary material see Maslakov (1984). These 
days most scholars have surmounted the earlier anxiety about historical inaccuracy, since ideas such as 
those of Hayden White (in e.g. Tropics of discourse (1978)) have shown us that we can take seriously 
the rhetorical function of history as well as or instead of its factuality. John D. Lyons’ idea that exempla 
‘correct’ as opposed to ‘distort’ or ‘manipulate’ or ‘misrepresent’ the past is a pleasing concept to those 
who would defend them (Lyons (1989) 14-15). 

° A volume that combines the approaches of all three disciplines in its tripartite form is Gelley (1995); 
Lyons (1989) was a ground-breaking work on exempla in the early modern era; on Renaissance exempla 
see Hampton (1990); on modern philosophers such as Kant and Derrida see Harvey (2002). 
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to a narrative that exists outside the text, held in the collective memory.’ Since, as 
a result, the Roman reader is inevitably expected to bring some prior knowledge to 
bear on each individual citation of an exemplary story, such modern reading strategies 
as reader-response and reception theories have proved helpful in analysing exemplary 
textual dynamics.’ Exemplary stories are designed to be told again and again to different 
audiences and in different contexts and are open to recasting and reinterpretation,’ and 
there is consequently no final and definitive meaning of any narrative.'® 

In addition to being unstable in their relation to moral meaning over time, 
individual Roman exempla held in the Roman collective memory are very often 
morally complex in themselves: a single story can be told in such a way as to stimulate 
moral reflection.!! However it is the effects of sequencing groups of related exempla 
that Valerius particularly exploits in his work. Valerius’ arrangement of exemplary 
narratives within categories, far from making the meaning of those narratives ossify, 
enables the challenging and exploration of the moral categories themselves through 
the strings of exempla which inevitably are both inadequate to embody fully the moral 
category they illustrate and (sometimes as a result) contradictory of one another. 
Through drawing attention to the range of material collected under category headings 


On exempla as narratives held in the Roman collective memory see Gowing (2005) and Roller (2004) 
both with further bibliography. 

Roman exempla, as Roller has shown (Roller 2004), demand at least two layers of reader (primary and 
secondary audiences) and expect that interpretation of exemplary material will differ from reader to 
reader. However ‘pointed’ an exemplum may seem, a reader is expected to play their part in creating the 
message. 

On this aspect of Roman exempla see especially Chaplin (2000); Chaplin has provided some wonderful 
analyses of the way that exemplary narratives are deployed, redeployed and contested within Livy’s 
history, demonstrating the malleability and dynamism of exempla in the Roman tradition. See also Roller 
(2004) on this phenomenon. Lyons calls these characteristics ‘iterativity and multiplicity’ (Lyons (1989) 
8-15). 

Granted, the form of the exemplum limits possibilities of interpretation of the narrative that is at its 
centre. Context, language and often explicit authorial comment direct the reader to a certain interpreta- 
tion of the message to be drawn. Yet these very mechanisms of direction, together with the fact that 
Roman exempla were familiar and retold over and again, acknowledge that no single telling of the 
narrative can be the final word on its meaning and that it is always expected to be put to further uses, 
very probably not those which the author envisages at the moment of writing. Such is the possibility 
opened up by the very fact that the exemplum has already adapted, or re-worked, or, to use Lyons’ term, 
‘corrected’ the historical record (see n. 5 above). As Roller says, ‘secondary audiences have minds of 
their own’ and are not bound to interpret the exemplum in the way that it has been set up by the ‘primary 
audience’ and the ‘commemoration’. Lyons calls this feature of exempla ‘undecidability’: and what is 
more, ‘like all inductive reasoning, the example does not exclude the possibility that future experience 
will fail to conform to the rule it implies’ (Rendell (1992) 60). 

See below my discussion of the story of Horatius in Val. Max. 8.1.absol.1. For recent scholarly dis- 
cussion of other famous exemplary heroes highlighting their embodiment of multiple and conflicting 
ideas see Roller (2004) on Horatius Cocles, Stem (2007) on Romulus and Lowrie (1997) 225-65 on 
Regulus (although her argument is about the poetics of Horace’s representation in this particular text, her 
analysis resonates for the figure of Regulus more generally). 

Contra Chaplin (2000) 171 ‘the advent of rhetorical schools and handbooks of exempla resulted in 
ossified meanings for individual figures and episodes’ and Valerius ‘treats his exempla as if they have 
definitive meanings’ (making reference to Skidmore (1996) 68-73). Cf. Roller (2004) 51. 
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and the discrepancies within it, Valerius encourages the reader to appreciate moral 
complexity and to question and refine conceptual boundaries; this is a feature of 
Valerius’ work which also emerges from my earlier discussion of his chapter 6.1 on 
pudicitia.” It will become clear in my discussion of seueritas that such complexity 
spills out of individual chapters and is also found in the intratextual relation between 
different parts of the work. 

In this article I also develop a new idea, that Valerius is particularly concerned to help 
his readers become better people specifically by honing their skills of moral judgement 
and decision-making in the face of an ethically complicated universe full of competing 
priorities. By depicting moral dilemmas that even exemplary heroes struggle to 
resolve, juxtaposing contradictory exempla, presenting exempla as troubling, extreme 
or ambiguous, Valerius conveys how difficult it is to make ethical judgements, both in 
hindsight (as a reader of exempla) and at the moment of moral crisis (as an exemplary 
figure or moral agent).'* In soliciting the reader’s moral reflection and checking the 
impulse to prejudge the moral message of any given exemplum, the work aims to 
contribute to the honing of the reader’s deliberative and pragmatic ethical skills. 

However, we should not look to Valerius for subtle discussion of moral issues. Often 
his role is that of the nimble devil’s advocate, who overstates extreme positions or 
presents a loaded interpretation of a familiar exemplum in such a way as to invite his 
readers to counter his assertions or supplement his interpretation. Usually he provides, 
in addition, direction as to how this might be done and material (in the form of exempla) 
to do it; sometimes he relies on readers bringing to their reading well-known alternative 
versions (such as those of Livy) against which his should be read. Scholars have been 
understandably inclined to characterise Valerius’ tone as ‘stark moralising’.'” In what 
follows I hope to show that such starkness (which is an intrinsic feature of exempla) is 
often intended to be provocative and that much of the material in Valerius’ work is in 
fact deliberately presented so as to give pause for thought, rather than to direct a reader 
immediately to one particular judgement. One-sidedness is part of a ‘controversial’ 
strategy designed to leave readers seeking more satisfactory answers for themselves.'® 


3 Langlands (2006) 138-91. 

The close association between the hero as moral agent and the reader as moral agent which is effected 
at various points in the text (particularly where exemplary figures are described as imitating or learning 
from other exemplary material; see also on the preface to 6.3 below) helps to facilitate the reader’s moral 
development through reading exempla. 

15 Maslakov (1984) 464; Bloomer (1992) 153 citing Maslakov and describing ‘stark moralism’ as ‘an 
impression Valerius strives to communicate’; and also Weileder (1998). Cf. Chaplin (2000) 52 ‘heavy- 
handed moralising’; Dowling (2006) 183 ‘reducing his anecdotes to streamlined moral lessons’. 

The same is true of another apparently reductive ethical-rhetorical form found throughout Roman 
literature, the sententia. M. L. Clarke epitomises a conventional view of sententiae, writing of their 
“superficial neatness and fundamental emptiness’ (Clarke (1996) 95), but a medieval description of them 
as ‘a seed waiting to grow’ comes closer to appreciating their ethical potential. Rather than being empty, 
sententiae are in fact over-full in a way that parallels the ‘excess of meaning’ found in exempla (on which 
see Lyons (1989): both rhetorical forms grasp finality for an instant before rendering it up again to the 
reader’s inevitable quibbles and questions (cf. Langlands (2006) 280 with further references). 
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In a recent compelling monograph about exemplarity and ethics in the works of 
Gower and Chaucer, J. Allan Mitchell counters the prevailing notion of exempla as 
fundamentally coercive and authoritarian, as having a ‘manipulative socio-political 
function’. He sets out instead to recoup a certain ethical agency for medieval readers 
and to open up the possibility of the moral application of reading for the individual 
‘so as to return us to the moment of moral application with a heightened sense of 
what it could have meant for the individual moral cognition in the later medieval 
period’.'’ It is from Mitchell’s work that I have taken the phrase ‘reading for the 
moral’ which appears in the title of this article, and I too want to examine the way that 
‘the exemplary text preserves individual agency and autonomy’ and argue similarly 
that Valerius’ is not a prescriptive morality, but rather encourages a form of ethical 
pragmatism, making something of the rapid upheavals of history to open up space for 
ethical questioning and deliberation. 

Nowadays the artistry in the composition and execution of Valerius Maximus’ 
Memorable deeds and words is widely acknowledged.'* Dedicated to Tiberius and 
studded with praise for the Caesars and appreciation of the current peace and stability 
under the imperial regime, the work is usually read as a vehicle for Tiberian imperial 
ideology.” The focus, in other words, of the recent scholarship has been on the work 
as articulation of imperial ideology, and its morality as a top-down, authoritarian 
communication of the virtues with which the emperor wishes to be associated. In 
particular Weileder’s work traces in convincing detail the theme of Roman imperial 
expansion and power in the work, while Mueller explores religion as the guiding 
framework of human behaviour. Religio and imperium are indeed woven together in 
the preface as key features of the work and go some way towards structuring the 
process of moral interpretation for the reader, but they are accompanied by another 
important theme: the nurturing of virtue and the punishment of vice with reference to 
the past. To acknowledge the ideological framework within whose terms the work is 
produced and which it reproduces, and its close relation to imperial hegemony, should 
not require us to disregard the way the work solicits the engagement of its readers and 
invites them to ‘read for the moral’. 


17 Mitchell (2004): first citation, p. 15; subsequent p. 3. 

18 See e.g. Bloomer (1992), Skidmore (1996), Weileder (1998), Mueller (2002), Thurn (2001), Cramer 
(2002) and Späth (2003). 

1? See Wardle (1997) on the representation of Julius Caesar and esp. p. 326, where he notes that books 
3-5 each begin with a virtue on which Tiberius particularly prided himself; cf. Levick (1999) 87-9, 
Weileder (1998), Bloomer (1992), Mueller (2002) and recently Dowling (2006) 181-4 on the repre- 
sentation of clementia; Milnor (2005) 196-9 on the Caesars represented as champions of the Roman 
family. 
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Seueritas and pause for thought 


The concept of seueritas is explored in some depth in several places in the Facta 
et dicta memorabilia (especially chapters 2.7 ‘on military discipline’, 5.8 ‘on the 
seueritas of fathers towards their children’ and 6.3 ‘on seueritas’),” and it also 
impinges on Valerius’ representation of many other qualities (including a network of 
ideas incorporating discipline and obedience, loyalty to country, chastity, dignity).?' 
The following discussion will argue that Valerius’ presentation of his material on 
seueritas promotes examination not only of the scope and nature of the moral concept 
itself, but also of the processes of moral learning through reading exempla from a 
past era that is different from the reader’s own present: issues of evaluation and moral 
judgement, of discrimination between forms of behaviour that look very similar, of 
recognition of the importance of context in evaluation of deed and in ethical decision- 
making - in other words, of the subtleties of ethics and moral reasoning. 

Seueritas is generally recognised in modern scholarship and ancient literature as 
one of the most Roman of virtues, associated with the mos maiorum and a bedrock of 
Roman greatness. It is also traditionally and inescapably a challenging virtue which 
must be handled very carefully and with moderation.” It forms part of a cluster of 
related concepts to do with the exercise of discipline and mercy (most memorably 
articulated in the following generation by Seneca the Younger in his De clementia).” 
Seueritas is special, though not unique in Valerius work, in relating closely to the 
emperor’s role as a moral authority, as outlined by Valerius in his prefatory address 
to Tiberius, since it is associated with the exercise of imperium over others. It is also 
associated with other roles in Roman society in which an individual wields power, 
such as father or magistrate. It therefore represents a point of intersection between 
imperial ideology and personal ethics (though it is beyond the scope of this article to 
explore the relationship between the two). It should be emphasised that the range of 


2 In addition to these chapters, seueritas is also mentioned at 1.pr.; 2.1.2; 2.2.6; 2.4.4; 2.6.1; 2.9.2-3 & 2.9.8; 
3.5.2; 3.7.9; 3.8.2 & ext.5; 6.1.4; 6.1.6; 6.1.11; 6.5.3; 7.2.5; 7.7.7; 8.1.1.absol.; 8.1.6.absol.; 8.1.7.damn.; 
8.15.4; 9.1.5. 

2! Pudicitia in chapter 6.1 (and see discussion in Langlands (2006) 154-60); dignity in 6.3; discipline and 

obedience and loyalty to country in 2.7 and 6.3, on which see discussion below. Valerius’ work demon- 

strates how ethical actions have never been and can never be performed in a pure and uncontaminated 
moral context where the right course of action is simple and obvious, and where the ramifications of 
decision-making are minimal. 

See e.g. Dowling (2006) 25 on its ambivalence: “both clemency and severity have their place in main- 

taining order; neither must be used to an extreme.’ 

2 See Dowling (2006) with further bibliography; Griffin (1992) 156-8. 

Cf. Melissa Dowling’s argument that at the time Valerius was writing the complementary concept of 

clementia not only had an important role to play in imperial self-representation and the negotiation of 

imperial power but was also emerging as a personal civilian virtue. Augustus had cultivated a reputation 
for judicious seueritas (Dowling (2006) 38, 49-53) but in later years was accused of excessive seueritas. 

For a different argument see Konstan (2005). See Dowling (2006) 169-89 for a discussion of the repre- 

sentation of clementia during the reign of Tiberius in coinage, the senatus consultum de Pisone, the Hoby 

cups, the altar voted to clementia in 28 CE, as well as in literary sources such as the works of Velleius 

Paterculus, Valerius Maximus and Phaedrus and declamation. 
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material contained in the Facta et dicta memorabilia is very great; it speaks at various 
times to slaves, women and children as moral subjects and the chapter themes go 
beyond individual virtues and vices. The ethical issues raised and the social relations 
touched on in the work are many more than those encompassed by Valerius’ treatment 
of seueritas and its ethical scope is not representative of the breadth of Valerius’ 
work.” The concept does, however, provide a convenient focus for an examination of 
exemplary motifs within the work. 

The virtue of seueritas is balanced by the opposing virtues of mercy, pity and 
clemency (and also sometimes circumspection and caution), while an excess of 
seueritas leads to vices such as cruelty and savagery.” Since seueritas is not an 
‘absolute’ virtue, but falls along a continuum where it can on the one hand, when 
excessive, border on brutality and on the other hand often be usefully mitigated by 
mercy, a judgement about where an act falls along that continuum and what constitutes 
rightful action requires very careful discrimination. Judging when to be strict and when 
to be lenient is an important moral skill and the theme of severitas is therefore usefully 
employed by Valerius, as we shall see, to highlight ethical issues of how to evaluate 
a situation when called upon to act. Further, as a virtue whose role is to control vice 
in other people, seueritas itself requires in its exercise moral judgement about the 
behaviour of others and it is therefore a paradigmatic virtue for those learning to 
evaluate behaviour. 

Valerius’ development of the theme of seueritas over the course of the whole nine 
volumes neatly encapsulates the attributes, strengths and limitations of the virtue 
as seen elsewhere in Latin sources. In the preface to the whole work, addressed to 
Tiberius, the emperor’s control of vice is described as being practised seuerissime; 
seueritas is shown as characterising the virtue of the ancestors and is a bulwark against 
the enervating encroachment of luxuria,” it underpins both the military discipline 
which Valerius outlines as the key to Roman imperial greatness (especially in ch. 2.7; 
cf. 7.2.5) and the role of the censor (2.9; cf. 6.5.3), and guides justice in the courts” and 
the senate (2.7.15; 6.3.3; 6.3.7) and the role of the paterfamilias.*° While superlative 
seueritas is a characteristic of virtuous men and institutions,’ it is several times made 
clear that there is such a thing as excessive severity and that this is frowned on (3.7.9, 


5 As I have shown for the case of pudicitia, Langlands (2006) 138-91. 

2% See e.g. Val. Max. 5.8.5. 

And conversely ‘when possessed to an extreme degree, clemency becomes a vice’ (Dowling (2006) 
279). 

2.1.2, 2.2.6, 9.1.5, cf. 2.4.4 on seueritas tempering the licence of the mime, 2.6.1 of the Spartan com- 
munity which is proxima maiorum nostrorum grauitati and 2.6.7 of the Massilians (also reverential of 
the past and close to Rome) banning mimes from the stage. 

See the rulings of the praetor urbanus on inheritance: 3.5.2; 7.7.7, 8.1.7.damn.; for excessive seueritas 
in the courts compare 3.7.9, 8.1.absol.6. 

% Ch. 5.8 is devoted to this specific topic and see also 6.1.4, 6.1.6, 6. 1. 11, 2.7.6. 

In the preface, seuerissime of the emperor’s punishment of vice; seuerissima in 2.3.6; seuerissimi in 
2.6.1 of the laws of Lycurgus; seuerissimi custodes in 2.7.6; viri seuerissimi in 6.3.8, the kinsmen who 
strangle Licinia and Publicia without trial; in 8.15.4 seuerissimus cursus of Cato’s life. 
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6.1.6, 6.5.3). Even when seueritas is applauded, it is associated with unpleasantness, 
as the preface of chapter 6.3 describes: 


The heart must arm itself with hardness when deeds of grim and horrifying 
seueritas are related, so that laying aside every gentler thought it is ready to 
listen to harsher matters. 


armet se duritia pectus necesse est, dum horridae ac tristis seueritatis acta 
narrantur, ut omni mitiore cogitatione seposita rebus auditu asperis uacet.?? 


And when Valerius reminds us that to exert seueritas explicitly requires the repression 
of other competing virtues such as clementia or mansuetudo (2.7.11, 8.1.6)” he raises 
the spectre of valid (and perhaps less unpalatable) alternative ways of acting in a given 
situation and hence of evaluating the action that was taken. 

At 8.1.absol.1 Valerius tells the story of Horatius in such a way as to emphasise 
precisely this aspect of moral decision-making. Horatius is tried in the courts for the 
murder of his sister, whom he had struck down when he found her expressing what 
he felt was inappropriate grief at the death of her fiancé. Within its narrow scope, the 
passage sets out the consequences of there being more than one valid moral judgement 
about a situation. First Horatius has to make a judgement about the significance of his 
sister’s behaviour and the response that it merited, then the community of Rome is 
required to evaluate that response and decide whether or not his lethal punishment of 
Horatia was justified. Horatius’ murder trial dramatises the alternatives in the persons 
of the people and the king; the king prosecutes Horatius for murder, the appeal of 
the people leads to his acquittal. Posterity, and Horatius’ subsequent reputation as 
an upholder of morality (cf. Valerius’ rather different rendering of the same story at 
6.3.6), supports the people’s stance, yet the authorial voice also informs us that his 
action in killing Horatia might just as well have been judged impius as seuerus. In 
order to be moral one must act decisively in the face of competing moral imperatives 
and the decision may not always look like the right one to everybody at first, or even 
with hindsight. Even when one comes out firmly on one side rather than another — as 
the hero must in order to be able to act at all — the retelling of the story in this form, 
as the enactment of ethics in a judicial setting, alerts the reader to the complexities of 
coming to judgement. 


32 Key terms associated with seueritas are tristis (of severe pudicitia in 2.1.5 and 6.1.4), horridus (2.2.5; 
cf. 2.1.5), durus (5.3.1), atrox (6.1.6;) asper (5.8..pr.; 5.9 pr.; 7.2.6) and acer (2.6.7, 2.7.10). Meanwhile 
the seuerissimus lifestyle of Scipio Aemilianus was most emphatically not designed to please (8.15.4). 

3 Ch. 5.1 is devoted to the virtue of clementia and this provides an interesting comparison with those on 
seueritas, which will not, however, be pursued in detail here. Cf. also ch. 4.1 on moderatio. For one 
reading see Dowling (2006) 181-4. 
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This version of Horatius’ story highlights the challenges of ethical decision-making 
within a single exemplary narrative; Valerius also uses the macro-structure of his 
work — sequencing of chapters on related themes — to similar effect. In the sequence 
of chapters from 5.7 to 6.1, which in the work provide the prelude to 6.3 on seueritas 
itself, the issue of the competing virtues of leniency and strictness in the parental role 
is played out; this body of chapters poses strikingly the challenge of weighing plausible 
alternatives.” The chapters alternate contrasting responses to the misdemeanours 
of children, where both leniency and strictness are shown to be simultaneously 
praiseworthy and problematic and neither emerges as the absolutely preferred mode of 
behaviour.” Both virtues are at the same time praised and cast in a somewhat critical 
light. In addition, Valerius several times calls attention in this section of the work to the 
validity of positions contrary to those adopted by his exemplary heroes. In chapter 5.8 
(‘on the severity of fathers towards their children’), Torquatus had entirely fulfilled the 
requirements of virtue and circumstance by the act of condemning his son; he might 
have allowed himself to be swayed by his son’s manifestation of uerecundia in taking 
his own life and might have joined in the mourning at his son’s funeral without incurring 
any blame,” yet he preferred to carry on beyond the call of duty, imitating the severity 
of his famous ancestor, and remain at home and available to the public, fulfilling his 
civic duty (5.8.3). A. Fulvius, the fifth and final example of the series, kills his son 
rather than see him join the followers of Catiline, on which Valerius comments: 


He would have been allowed, until the madness of civil war was over, to keep 
him shut away; but that deed would have been narrated about a cautious father, 
this one is handed down about a strict father. 


licuit, donec belli ciuilis rabies praeteriret, inclusum arcere: uerum illud cauti 
patris narraretur opus, hoc seueri refertur. (5.8.5) 


The father in 6.1.4 could have given the freedman the benefit of the doubt, and linking 
6.1.5 and 6.1.6 Valerius comments that he might have evaluated the former exemplum 
differently did it not appear in the context of the latter. All these men take a course 
of action which demonstrates extreme virtue, but they explicitly could have acted 
otherwise without incurring blame.” 


* Compare 4.1.3 or 2.8.2. 

I discuss these passages more extensively in Langlands (2006) esp. 154-7 and so in what follows will 
provide only a summary of my conclusions. 

As he moves into chapter 5.9 (on the contrary virtue of moderation towards children), Valerius redescribes 
the severity of 5.9 as incitatam et asperam — hasty and harsh. 5.8 ends with a suggestion that severity may 
sometimes overstep the boundaries of virtue. The tales of leniency in 5.7 may be more pleasant to read, 
but parental indulgence can have some disturbing consequences; see Langlands (2006) 156. 

Peregerat iam Torquatus seueri et religiosi iudicis partes, satis factum erat rei publicae, habebat 
ultionem Macedonia, potuit tam uerecundo filii obitu patris inflecti rigor (5.8.3). 

38 Cf. 5.5.4 or juxtapose 6.4.4 with ch. 4.7 on friendship. 
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This is a part of the work where the sequencing of chapters most clearly calls 
attention to the juxtaposition of contradictory ideas. While book 5 makes opposing 
virtues of both leniency and strictness in parents, it does not leave the reader with a 
set of guidelines for working out which is the more appropriate in a given situation. 
Evaluation of past action and of the right way to act in a given present are both shown 
to be fraught with difficulty, and by reading and thinking through such passages one 
exercises and refines one’s appropriate ethical skills. 

However, it is in the following analysis of individual chapters 2.7 and 6.3 and their 
presentation of sequences of exempla illustrating the quality of seueritas that we will 
really see Valerius pushing the reader towards close consideration of these issues, 
breaking down assumptions and urging critical engagement with familiar material. 
Here we will see that individual chapters with their farragoes of exemplary material 
present an important context for understanding how Valerius intends individual 
exempla to be interpreted. Particular attention will be given to the interplay of 
exempla and comment within individual chapters and how this stimulates the reader’s 
examination of the concept of seueritas, although the relationship between chapters 
will also be considered.*? Each chapter raises a different set of issues surrounding the 
concept: the emphasis of 2.7 (also found in 5.8 and 6.1) is on the agonising process 
of girding oneself, especially as father, to deploy the virtue, while 6.3 highlights the 
salutary and exemplary function of seueritas. This shift in emphasis is indicated in the 
preface to 6.3 (cited above) where the familiar hardening of the heart and laying aside 
of gentler tendencies is required not of the hero but of the chapter’s reader so that we 
move to consider above all the consequences of seueritas upon those who witness it 
(as primary or secondary audiences). 


1) Chapter 2.7 on military discipline 


Book 2 of the Facta et dicta memorabilia is devoted to Roman institutions rooted 
in virtuous antiquity and the seventh chapter therein covers the subject of military 
discipline, in whose maintenance seueritas is shown to play a key role. This chapter 
immediately raises the issue of the relation between past and present” and is framed 
with a topsy-turvy chronology; it opens by highlighting the continued contemporary 
relevance of this ancestral virtue, preserved unharmed to this day, in safeguarding 
the peaceful status quo of Tiberian Rome and concludes by recalling its role in the 
dramatic establishment of this empire and its expansion from the humble hut of 


3 There can be no doubt that Valerius Maximus assumed that a reader would gain something by reading his 
work sequentially; for a succinct and cogent argument that the work is aimed primarily at the ‘through- 
reader’ see Morgan (2006) 264. 

4 This is a key theme of Valerius’ work and of his didactic method that I intend to examine elsewhere. 
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Romulus to its present grandeur.*! The two opening exempla describe the expulsion 
of luxury from army camps, by P. Cornelius Scipio in 134 BCE and Metellus in 109 
BCE, in order to reinstate military discipline (2.7.1-2). These exempla straightaway 
complicate the preface’s claim of military discipline ‘preserved whole and untouched’ 
(sincerum et incolume seruatum) through the years, by pinpointing not one but two 
occasions on which it had been allowed to dissipate and drastic action was needed to 
revitalise it. They send an edifying meta-exemplary message that lost moral strength 
is recoverable, by suggesting the possibility of moral revival through the timely 
application of seueritas. They also indicate that moral decline is not a peculiar attribute 
of Valerius’ own present, but a prerequisite of any exemplary moment, whenever its 
present is located. Equally, any future can benefit from an individual’s efforts to be 
virtuous, however dispiriting the lassitude of the times. 

After this optimistic start, the rest of the chapter is structured as follows: first a weighty 
central section about men who were not afraid to punish their own family members 
(2.7.3-6) or men of high status (2.7.7-8) in order to support military discipline, then 
a collection of more disparate tales of punishment for desertion or failure to manifest 
the fighting spirit (2.7.9-14) rounded off with six examples where the Roman senate 
is the punisher (2.7.15a-f),” which also highlight the various beneficial effects such 
punishments can bring, and finally a mere pair of foreign exempla: the Carthaginian 
senate meting out punishment to generals and the saying of the Spartan commander 
Clearchus that soldiers should fear their own general more than the enemy (2.7.ext.1- 
2). 

As is usual with Valerius’ work, the twenty-four“ exempla are interspersed with 
comments which provide interpretation of the narratives and explain the shape and 
progression of the chapter and the connections between individual exempla. In this 
case the comments make clear the centrality of the exemplum of T. Manlius Torquatus 
which, although it is not cited until 2.7.6 and then only briefly, makes its presence 
felt throughout the chapter and frames the reader’s interpretation of the other stories 
found there. T. Manlius Torquatus executed his brave and victorious young son for 
responding to an enemy challenge to single combat without first consulting him.” 


* uenio nunc ad praecipuum decus et ad stabilimentumRomani imperii, salutari perseuerantia ad hoc 


tempus sincerum et incolume seruatum, militaris disciplinae tenacissimum uinculum, in cuius sinu ac 

tutela serenus tranquillusque beatae pacis status adquiescit (2.7.pr.); disciplina militaris acriter retenta 

principatum Italiae Romano imperio peperit, multarum urbium, magnorum regum, ualidissimarum 

gentium, regimen largita est, fauces Pontici sinus patefacit, alpium Taurique montis conuulse claustra 

tradidit, ortumque e paruula Romuli casa totius terrarum orbis fecit columen (2.8.pr.). 

erecta et recreata uirtute (2.7.1); omnibus imperii neruis ad reuocandam pristinae disciplinam militiae 

conisus est (2.7.2). 

The subdivisions ‘a’ to ‘f’ of section 2.7.15 are not found in Briscoe’s Teubner edition, but correspond to 

those of Shackleton Bailey in the Loeb edition. 

The numbered sections do not correspond exactly to the individual exempla; sections 2.7.6, 2.7.14 and 

2.7.15 each contain more than one exemplum; this mismatch is a common feature of the text we have. 

*S The locus classicus is Livy 8.7; other references can be found in Dion. Hal. 8.79.2; Cic. Sulla 32; De fin. 
1.23; Sall. Cat. 52.30-1; Virg. Aen. 6.824-5. See also Oakley (1998) on Livy 8.7. 
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His deed is the paradigmatic exemplum of seueritas in Roman tradition and his name 
a byword for disciplina as well as seueritas.“ Such virtue requires a man to muster 
the strength to carry out a deed which is difficult because it breaks other social codes 
(protection of one’s family members, respect for the status of others etc.) and which has 
other negative repercussions (grief, family dishonour, public censure), in a situation 
where there are other options that might apparently be chosen without incurring blame. 
While ostensibly referring to other exempla, the comments that appear elsewhere in 
the chapter apply just as appropriately and perhaps more poignantly to that of Manlius, 
and thus provide a gradual build-up of anticipation before its actual citation and then 
a means of reflection upon it through the exempla that follow. So, after the opening 
pair of stories about the reintroduction of military discipline, Valerius introduces the 
third example: 


Those men who did not hesitate to exact punishment and revenge for the harm 
of military discipline, by smashing their family bonds and bringing disgrace on 
their own family home, were also a benefit to military discipline. 


bene etiam illi disciplinae militari adfuerunt qui necessitudinum perruptis 
uinculis ultionem uindictamque laesae sum ignominia domuum suarum exigere 
non dubitauerunt. (2.7.3) 


While recalling Manlius’ deed, these words in fact introduce that of P. Rupilius, 
who expelled his son-in-law from the province of Sicily because he had, through his 
negligence, lost the citadel of Tauromenium. Though each deed is related in a single 
concise sentence, nevertheless it is clear that Rupilius’ deed differs from Manlius’ in 
several significant ways; he punishes a son-in-law rather than a son, the punishment is 
exile from the province rather than execution and the punished crime involves military 
failure (loss of stronghold) rather than success (victory over the enemy in single 
combat). In every way Rupilius’ act is less shocking and less impressive: the relation 
punished is not so close, his punishment is milder and the crime is more substantial 
and damaging in its effects. 

A similar invitation to compare the examples in 2.7.3-5 comes at the end of 2.7.5 
in what might look like a rhetorical question, were it not that we are already primed 
(‘were I not urged on by greater examples ...’, nisi maioribus urguerer) to give it a 
definite answer: 


What is more difficult to do than to inflict a disgraceful sending home on family ties 
and shared heritage, or to inflict shameful flogging on a shared name and ancient 
family connections, or to direct the censorial scowl towards brotherly love?” 


“ For ancient references to the proverbial Manliana imperia see Livy 4.29.6; 8.7.21; 8.34.1; Cic. De fin. 
2.32.105; Gellius 17.21. 

* Note how in each case the recipient of the punishment is de-personified as the familial tie rather than the 
man himself. 
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Quid enim tam difficile factu quam copulatae societati generis et imaginum 
deformem in patriam reditum indicere, aut communioni nominis ac familiae 
ueteris propinquitatis serie cohaerenti uirgarum contumeliosa uerbera adhibere, 
aut censorium supercilium aduersus fraternam caritatem destringere? 


Well, we might answer, perhaps harder than the feats listed (sending one’s son-in-law 
home in disgrace, flogging and demoting a blood relation, or expelling a brother from 
the senate) would be to hand over for execution one’s own dear, brave son, fresh from 
triumph over the enemy in single combat. 

The chapter reaches its climax in a lengthy and emotive passage where the detail 
of such deeds — the young son cherished from infancy, lovingly educated in letters 
and arms, pure, brave and devoted to father and country, beheaded as punishment 
for a noble act — is given to Postumius rather than to Torquatus (another deferral 
of the expected famous exemplum). Perhaps I am unusually susceptible, but I 
find this passage emotionally hard to read — it may not be subtle, but it can still be 
effective — and any reader ambitious for virtue must surely ask themselves whether 
they could possibly find the strength to do the same if circumstances seemed to call 
upon them to do so. Indeed the horror of the exemplum demands that we wonder 
what circumstances could ever again justify such an act.” The ambivalence of these 
deeds is highlighted in Valerius’ image of the double-headed axes streaming to 
double effect (public glory and private grief) with the generals’ own blood (i.e. the 
blood of their sons). The idea that a spectator or reader might falter in their response 
to such a deed is readily acknowledged in the description of the personified Rome 
who receives the men duplici uultu, unsure whether to begin by congratulating or 
commiserating. 

It will be seen that Valerius does not shy away from the impossibility of such 
severity. On the contrary, he draws attention to the ultraheroic properties of the feats 
of Postumius and Torquatus in a declaration of his own inability to do justice to their 
virtue in his prose: 


Therefore I too, Postumius Tubertus and Manlius Torquatus, embrace you in my 
memory and narrative with a hesitant mind, because I realise that, overcome by 
the weight of praise that you have deserved, I shall reveal the inadequacy of my 
talents rather than represent your virtue as it should be. 


* For an analysis of this passage focusing on the use of religious imagery see Mueller (2002) 144-5. 

Cf. the straightforward description of the same act at 6.9.1: ‘he struck down with an axe his victorious 
son, because he had engaged in single combat with the enemy against his orders’, filium uictorem, quod 
aduersus imperium suum cum hoste manum conseruerat, secure percussit, where it is listed as one of 
the glorious deeds of his adulthood. At 9.3.4, however, which foregrounds the anger of the masses at the 
father’s deed, the son is described as ‘punished too harshly’, nimis aspere punitus. 
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igitur ego quoque haesitante animo uos, bellicarum rerum seuerissimi custodes, 
Postumi Tuberte et Manli Torquate, memoria ac relatione complector, quia 
animaduerto fore ut pondere laudis quam meruistis obrutus magis imbecillitatem 
ingenii mei detegam quam uestram uirtutem, sicut par est, repraesentem. 
(2.7.6) 


Within the familiar rhetoric of sincere admiration, Valerius also hints at the 
impracticality of the exemplum. If it is hard even to write convincingly about them, 
how much harder must it be to emulate their deeds? It is tempting to see the men, and 
especially the hoary figure of Torquatus, less as a model for behaviour and more as a 
dramatic assertion of principle, intended to be bracing and inspirational, but not meant 
to be taken literally or imitated ‘structurally’ (in Roller’s terminology). 

However, in this chapter Valerius confronts the perennial problem of the moral gap 
between exemplary role model and humble reader; how can ordinary moral agents be 
expected to identify with, and emulate, extraordinary heroes? This problem is generated 
not only by the location of Roman exempla in an exemplary past unclouded by the 
vice and compromise of the ‘present’, but is also a feature of other eras and situations 
which do not have the same past/present dichotomy. Good examples are Christian 
sainthood, or contemporary role models such as Martin Luther King, Mother Teresa 
and Nelson Mandela — and I draw on studies of these in the discussion that follows 
— and there are also parallels with the Stoic conundrum of the distinction between the 
wise man and the ordinary flawed Stoic.’! The lives of such paragons of virtue look 
like very hard work for the mere ordinary mortal and we may understandably balk at 
the examples they set us. As Andrew Flescher, in his book on supererogation (that is, 
‘going beyond the call of duty’) in contemporary morality, writes: ‘To be guided by 
the literal meaning of heroic or saintly instruction, when heroes and saints enjoin us 
to walk with them, is possibly to open ourselves up to exploitation, exhaustion and 
perhaps permanent corporeal bankruptcy.’” If one can hardly be expected to reproduce 
the acts of men such as Manlius Torquatus and Postumius Tubertus given one’s weaker 
moral capacities or different circumstances, then such acts are supererogatory, beyond 
the call of duty — especially perhaps when repositioned against the lesser demands of 
a more indulgent age.” 


5° Roller (2004) 23-4. Compare the ‘violence’ of Carthage in 2.7.ext.1, whose crucifixion of their generals 

for poor decision-making in war, even when they turn out to be successful (like the impetuous sons 

of 2.7.6), is described as making the Roman senate look mild. This practice raises again the issue of 

evaluation: who is to decide that a general’s decision was wrong and on what grounds, given that its 

consequences are deemed irrelevant? In chapter 3.7, which I discuss elsewhere, Valerius explores the 

difficulties of using hindsight as an evaluative tool. 

On the Stoic conundrum see Inwood (2005) esp. 100-1 with further references. 

52 Flescher (2003) 8. 

> The issue of whether his own age can be held to such exacting standards as earlier eras and the implica- 
tions of this question are raised and explored by Valerius at 2.9.4-5 (in relation to seueritas) and also the 
end of 4.4 (on frugality) and 8.2.4 (uerecundia); I shall explore this subject elsewhere. 
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On one reading, then, the exceptional deeds of the hero can be seen merely as 
‘well-intended hyperbole’”* designed to inspire the reader to head in the general 
direction of virtue, without placing on him excessive moral demands and without 
actually expecting him to reach the level of his model. However, Flescher’s analysis 
of the idea of supererogation shows convincingly that such a weak understanding 
of how exemplary figures and their deeds exhort their readers or audience to moral 
aspiration is neither a necessary nor an adequate way of understanding the moral role 
of the heroic or saintly figure. Outstanding exempla, despite their distance from the 
ordinary person, do provide direct ‘instructions for virtuous living.’°> His argument 
is that by appearing to ask the reader to go beyond the call of duty, supererogatory 
acts compel one to reassess one’s very idea of what duty is and of what can and 
should be demanded of one if one is to aspire to virtue. The category of supererogatory 
is a ‘moving goalpost’, so that heroic acts appear more or less difficult to achieve 
to different people and, more pertinently, to the same individual over time as he 
or she undergoes moral development, responding to the challenges posed by such 
acts of heroes and modifying his or her own behaviour and personal expectations 
accordingly. As Flescher puts it, supererogation is useful because, in pointing out acts 
that are currently, but perhaps only for the time being, beyond us, it ‘awakens us to 
shortcomings in our character’ which we are then in a position to address.°® 

I would like to argue that we can see the dynamics of Flescher’s ‘moving goalpost’ 
version of supererogation at work in Valerius Maximus 2.7, where the saints are 
represented by Postumius and Torquatus, but the material in the rest of the chapter 
offers the ‘ordinary’ reader ways of fruitfully (cf. the ‘happier and more fruitful 
examples’, uberioribus et felicioribus exemplis that ends the chapter at 2.7.ext.2) 
applying their stories to his own life. As they are presented within this chapter at least, 
these exemplary heroes are not another species; while their deeds are here described in 
terms of the most extreme virtue, Valerius’ highly emotionally charged and empathy- 
evoking description of the contexts of their deeds reminds us that these men are not 
so different from ‘ourselves’ — real men with feelings, real fathers, experiencing 
genuine love for their sons and profound horror and grief at the actions to which 
uncompromising virtue drives them (Postumius cannot bear to look on the results of 
his decision). Valerius’ representation combines the highest possible manifestation of 
virtue to which one might aspire, with tangible and approachable humanity.” This 
emotional and distressing aspect of morality in Valerius is related to the rhetorical 
context in which emotional arousal of an audience is an important feature | of the 


5 Flescher (2003) 8. 

5 Flescher (2003) 8. 

5° Flescher (2003) 20. 

This is a particular strategy of this section and one might compare citations elsewhere in Valerius such as 
6.9.1 and 9.3.5 where little is made of Torquatus’ humanity (see n. 49 above). Cf. Torquatus’ representa- 
tion in Livy, book 4.29, where the suggestion is made that tradition knows him for savagery, cruelty and 
excessive use of imperium. 
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effect that the writer or author has upon the reader or audience; it sets Valerius’ 
moral approach somewhat apart from the rational clear-headedness found in formal 
philosophical writings. 

Moreover, the fact that 2.6.7 presents the stories to us as a very similar pair where 
Torquatus was able almost to replicate the deed of Postumius in his own suggests, 
at least, that the act was not and perhaps therefore is not unrepeatable.” Their deeds 
should not be dismissed as being beyond ordinary moral agents and irrelevant to 
contemporary concerns. In fact, the theme of successful emulation runs through the 
chapter; the opening pair of exempla, both telling of the expulsion of luxury from 
the camps, are very similar to one another and Valerius underlines this by managing 
the link between them thus: eius sectam Metellus secutus (‘Metellus followed in his 
[Scipio’s] wake’, 2.7.2). As noted above, these stories both demonstrate the possibility 
of recreating ancient virtue in a degenerate present and this connecting phrase 
underlines the fact that following a previous example can be an ideal medium for such 
recreation. Again, in 2.7.15 the senate’s action in refusing to confirm for L. Marcius 
the status that he has appropriated for himself is described as being prompted by the 
memory of another deed of the senate in a previous generation, which, in turn, is 
related as the following exemplum: 


for it came to their minds how their ancestors had employed spirited severity in 
the Tarentine War ... 


succurrebat enim illis quam animosa seueritate Tarentino bello maiores eorum 
usi fuissent. (2.7.15b) 


In this case the actual deeds themselves are not very alike and imitation is of the spirit 
of the earlier example rather than the letter.” However there is another resonance to 
this latter passage, since the substance of the senate’s punishment (humiliating and 
demoting the captured men and exposing them to further danger through banishment 
from within military defences or even shelter) is, on the other hand, structurally very 
similar to that inflicted by L. Calpurnius Piso and described earlier at 2.7.9. Although 
no explicit exemplary link is drawn between the two, we may fairly be expected to 
make the connection, since the former has only recently been cited, and this further 
echo suggests that a single exemplum can be imitated in multiple ways and provide 
different forms of inspiration. 

Despite this theme of successful imitation, for some readers the undiluted virtue of 
Postumius and Torquatus may nonetheless prove too strong a draught and in the rest 
of the chapter we find instead watered-down acts which might be easier for those of 


58 In Valerius’ formulation the subtle distinction between the two tales is in the phrases non tuo iusso, sed 
sua sponte (‘not on your orders but of his own accord’) and te ignaro (‘without your knowedge’). 
5° Roller’s ‘categorical’ as opposed to ‘structural’ imitation, see n. 50 above. 
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weaker constitution to stomach (at least at first, as they enter upon the path of virtue). 
Just as the preceding exempla in 2.7.3-5 do not match up to the ancient paradigm 
of Manlius, so too those that follow fall away from its pinnacle, as is made clear by 
the connecting phrase that links 2.7.6 with the story of Cincinnatus in 2.7.7: age, 
quanto spiritu putamus ...? (‘So, how great shall we consider the spirit ...?”) Once 
against an answer lurks behind this rhetorical question, prompted by the memory of 
the freshly cited Manlius: ‘well, not that great actually, by comparison.’ Admittedly 
Cincinnatus dares to deprive a consul of his consulship, but the punishment is less than 
death and Minucius, his victim, has merited the punishment by manifesting a form 
of vice: failure to fight with courage, a lack of uerecundia, harming military glory. 
And so the pattern continues: in every exemplum in the chapter the harshness of the 
hero’s action is mitigated in some way or another, by the relative gravity of the crime 
punished (in the later examples usually actual desertion)® or the relative mildness 
of punishment (which is even remitted altogether in the case of 2.7.8).°! Meanwhile, 
Valerius’ comments on exempla throughout the rest of the chapter continue to evoke 
the central tales of Postumius and Torquatus and to invite both comparison and contrast 
of these with the actual stories on which the comments reflect within the text. Valerius’ 
suggestion that the merited yet shameful loss of Roman blood is too distressing to 
pursue further (2.7.12) reminds us of Postumius’ inability to look upon the outcome 
of his own act (2.6.6), his claim that ‘neither virtue nor success nor nobility’ (neque 
uirtute ... neque successu neque nobilitate, 2.7.8) affects the decision of the strict and 
that ‘nothing was more deserving than military discipline’ (nullum meritum ualentius 
militari disciplina fuit, 2.7.15) remind us that their courage and victories and trophies 
were not enough to save the sons of Postumius and Manlius Torquatus from their fates. 
Furthermore, Valerius’ stated hesitance to evaluate the deeds of outstanding heroes 
reprises his claim of aporia of 2.7.6 ‘If, however, it is permitted humbly to assess the 
acts of the most outstanding men without being charged with insolence’ (si tamen 
acta excellentissimorum uirorum humiliter aestimare sine insolentiae reprehensione 
permittitur, 2.7.13), but seems oddly out of place here, where it describes the execution 


© neglegentia (2.7.3); eius culpa that camp is nearly captured (2.7.4); iniussu (2.7.5); non sua uirtus, 
uerecundiae non fuerat, laesa gloria militaris (2.7.7); aduersus imperium (2.7.8); ignominiae, tradidis- 
set, cupiditas uitae (2.7.9); depulsas (2.7.10); transfugerant (2.7.11); fugitiuos and perfidos (2.7.12); 
transfugas (2.7.13); the punished are captives, deseruerant, have enerues animos (2.7.15). 

The section certainly ends with the remission of punishment, even though earlier we might be for- 
given for believing that the flogging is actually taking place, so vivid is the description: ‘Rullianus with 
his clothes torn and his body exposed offered himself to be lacerated by the lictors’ blows’, Rullianus 
... Scissa ueste spoliatoque corpore lictorum se uerberibus lacerandum praebuit. The punishment of 
Rullianus is clearly remitted in Livy’s more extensive version of the event (Livy 8.29-35). For humilia- 
tion rather than execution see also 2.7.9, 2.7.15. 

Although it also sounds very like the kind of veiled reference to the unspeakable horrors of civil war such 
as we find often in Valerius (which he draws our attention to only to shy away from, or shies away from 
only to draw our attention to), as does the description of the acts of 2.7.6 as strage filiorum at the end of 
2.7.7. For some thoughts on Valerius’ depiction of the civil war era more generally see Bloomer (1992) 
53-4, 157-62, 175-84, 193; Gowing (2005) 49-62; Milnor (2005) 196-238. 
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of non-Roman deserters from the army by throwing them to wild animals in the 
arena. 

Not only might the virtue of the exempla following those of 2.7.6 be easier to 
steel oneself to achieve and less morally demanding, but the chapter also begins to 
build up an increased sense of the pay-off of acts of seueritas, in suggestions about 
its social utility. Its primary role in this chapter, of course, is in the strengthening of 
military discipline (ad firmandam disciplinam militarem, 2.7.12; pro militari more 
obtinendo defendendoque, 2.7.15a; pro militari disciplina seuere excubuerit, 2.7.15f), 
but its effects carry beyond this. 2.7.9 describes how through L. Calpurnius Piso’s 
humiliation and demotion of C. Titius and his men ‘a great disgrace to the country 
was avenged’ (magnum profecto dedecus patriae ... uindicatum est). Next Q. Metellus 
drives his exhausted soldiers on to accomplish what previously seemed impossible and 
to overcome their human weakness, when they are forced back to attack the post from 
which they have just been routed by the enemy. His intention is to ‘punish them through 
exposure to danger’ (manifesto periculo puniret), but “overwhelmed by this severity’ 
(qua seueritate compressi) the soldiers recapture the post and Valerius comments that 
they have overcome not only the terrain and the enemy, but human weakness itself 
(2.7.10). Next the brutal act of Q. Fabius Maximus in severing the hands of deserters 
is a powerful deterrent for other would-be deserters: ‘they were a warning to prevent 
others from daring the same deed’ (ne idem committere auderent documento fuerunt, 
2.7.11). L. Paullus sends deserting allies to be trampled to death by elephants and this 
action is described more generically as ‘a most useful example’ (utilissimo exemplo, 
2.7.14); in other words it has a didactic effect on those who seek models of military 
discipline, as Valerius explains in his closing comment on the section: 


For military discipline requires a harsh and decisive kind of punishment, since 
strength lies in weapons; when these wander from the night path they must be 
destroyed lest they should destroy. (2.7.14) 


The reverberations of such actions beyond their own immediate context is highlighted 
by the case of 2.7.15d, where the senate’s very punishment of the legions who allowed 
him to die becomes a most glorious and everlasting monument both to the heroic death 
of L. Petillius and to its vindication. Viewed from such a long perspective, it appears 
that moral decisions to act are not to be taken bearing in mind only the requirements of 
the moment, but with a view to their impact on posterity, asking: what message does an 
action convey? what principles does it embody? how will it be of benefit to posterity? 
The awareness inculcated by these passages of the added impact of virtuous deeds (not 
to mention reward in the form of post-mortem glory) provides further encouragement 
to pursue virtue. 

However, on Flescher’s model of continued moral development through 
reassessment of expectations of duty, the further readers advance ethically the more 
they will become accustomed to the bitter taste of seueritas and they will no longer 
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find the harsher examples as unpalatable as they once did. Indeed, for these readers it is 
the insistent compromise of the lesser tales which will seem distasteful,’ and they will 
strive to outflank the inferior heroes of these tales and move to close the gap between 
themselves and the frontrunners Postumius and Torquatus. Valerius suggests in this 
chapter that seueritas can help to overcome human weakness and that exempla can be 
applied in different ways depending on the current moral status of the reader and can 
even, when grouped together, provide a kind of moral ladder that can eventually take 
the moral agent all the way up to the highest rung of heroic virtue. By surrounding the 
exemplum of Manlius with other exempla that bear some formal relation to it, yet do 
not attain the same heady, undiluted purity of virtue, this chapter offers to the reader 
ways of closing the gap between themselves and the ancestral paragons. 

In addition to suggestions of how aspiration might be fostered and imitation of 
ancient models be encouraged, and to the exploration of the various roles of past 
and present, Valerius makes use of composition with multiple examples to juxtapose 
material whose proximity will press the reader to worry about how decisions are 
made, how to evaluate actions and how to recognise virtue. The variation between 
the exempla, which is highlighted by the comparisons drawn between them and the 
contamination of seueritas with other less praiseworthy qualities (cruelty, savagery, 
revenge, anger — all of which appear elsewhere in the work as vices)™ show the 
difficulty of evaluating deeds, discerning virtue and thus re-enacting virtues in future 
actions. Through such scrutiny of exemplary processes, the reader is intended to 
achieve a more thorough examination of the ethical principles and precepts at stake in 
every action, which in turn should better equip the reader for making future decisions 
in his own life. Whether we can ever come to a definitive answer that produces a 
rule by which we can then go on to live, or whether we continue constantly to refine 
our ethical sensitivities through ongoing scrutiny,® Valerius makes it plain again and 
again, in his provision of troubling alternatives, that it is at least well worth asking 
ourselves the questions. Why was this the right action to take? Was it the right action? 
How can we use the past as lessons for the future? How can we translate the actions of 
others, often in very different circumstances, into guidelines for our own behaviour? 


& Not the strong-minded harshness of seueritas, but the points where the virtue spills over into less savoury 


aspects such as violence, cruelty, savagery, unbridled emotion, anger, transgression of ancestral custom; 
see note below. 

ne inulta (2.7.7); inuidia (2.7.15) and neque ... refrenari potuit (2.7.8) where it sounds as if seueritas 
is out of control. See also the theme of revenge and anger in ch. 6.3, discussed below. As usual, this 
language directs us to cross-reference elsewhere in the work to complicate the picture; anger and hatred 
appear as vices as the subject of 9.3. However, no more than virtues are ever unproblematically good, are 
vices straightforwardly bad in this work, and ch. 9.3 itself provokes further reflection on the qualities. 
Compare too the praise of Quinctius Crispinus in 5.1.3: cuius mansuetudinem potentissimi adfectus, ira 
atque gloria, quatere non potuerunt. 

Perhaps in Ciceronian terms whether our goal is to establish definitive certa or provisional probabilia 
(Acad. 2.7, 2.65-6, De off. 2.7-8, Tusc. disp. 1.8); on this see Glucker (1995). 
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ii) Chapter 6.3 de severitate 


The preface to 6.3 sets out the emphasis of this chapter, which is on further development 
of an aspect of seueritas found in chapter 2.7 — its combination of horrifying harshness 
and utility. In this chapter seueritas will be enacted within the civic rather than the 
military sphere and Valerius highlights in his preface its role as ‘useful defences of the 
law’ (utilia quidem legum munimenta). As we shall see, this characterisation is rendered 
somewhat problematic as the chapter progresses by the distinctly extra-legal aspects of 
some of the cited punishments, which viewed solely in their own context might be seen 
as unmerited and overly harsh and sometimes as explicitly bypassing the usual state 
mechanisms of justice by pre-empting trial® or even by pre-empting the crime itself.‘ 
Nevertheless in their wider social and didactic context, which the chapter brings to the 
fore, these acts have important moral effect. The Roman section of the chapter falls 
into three clearly signposted thematic parts: a) seven stories about the Roman state’s 
punishment of affronts to liberty (6.3.1—2); b) five stories about punishment of affronts 
to status and discipline (6.3.3-5); c) eight instances of the punishment of women for 
the purpose of maintaining obedience and chastity (6.3.6-12).°® Three brief examples 
follow from Sparta, Athens and Persia to make up the external part of the chapter 
(6.3.ext.1-3), but their coherence is not immediately apparent and indeed the foreign 
exempla recapitulate in three jolting steps the pattern of the Roman exempla: from mild 
censorship by the state, through state punishment of citizens in order to preserve liberty, 
to the last stomach-churning and unnecessary act of a cruel man, which nevertheless, as 
the chapter closes by reminding us, serves a valuable didactic purpose. 

The didactic function of tales of seueritas and the benefits carried far beyond 
their immediate context are drummed into us by the dominating presence of physical 
monuments in the opening sections of the chapter. Each of the first three examples 
of seueritas, enacting the state’s punishment of attempts to acquire excessive power, 
ends with a description of a contemporary building which is still in Valerius’ own day 
a medium for the commemoration of the deed narrated in the exemplum.‘ In Valerius’ 
day the temple of Moneta on the Capitol marks the spot where Manlius’ house once 
stood and is a physical reminder of his disgrace, handed down to eternal memory, and 
of the law passed as a consequence that no patrician should live on the citadel or on the 
Capitol.” Meanwhile the temple of Tellus, built over the site of the destruction of Sp. 


© 6.3.8, 6.8.9. 

7 6.3.3b, 6.3.6. 6.3.11, 6.3.12. 

6 Once more, there are more exempla than there are numbered sections, see n. 44 above. The clear signposts 
between the three Roman parts of the chapter are the similarly balanced phrases of transition between the 
first and second and then the second and third themes: libertatis adhuc custos et uindex seueritas, sed pro 
dignitate etiam ac pro disciplina aeque grauis (6.3.3); sic se in uiris puniendis seueritas exercuit, sed ne 
in feminis quidem supplicio adficiendis segnoriem egit ... (6.3.6). 

© See Roller (2004) 5, 10-23 on commemoration as a key element of exemplary discourse. 

1 Huius supplicio aeternae memoriae nota inserta est: propter illum enim lege sanciri placuit ne quis 
patricius in arce aut Capitolio habitaret, quia domum eo loci habuerat ubi nunc aedem Monetae uidemus 
(6.3.1a). 
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Cassius and of his house, is now a ‘monument to religious severity’,’! while the site of 
the destroyed house of Sp. Maelius is commemorated with the name Aequimelium in 
order to teach future generations about justice.’* Thus, Valerius concludes, by reducing 
their former homes to ruins, the ancients demonstrated their hatred for all enemies of 
liberty,” but to maintain the lesson the community needs to construct in their place 
positive monuments and, as the latter example makes clear, the sites need to be clearly 
labelled so that posterity can read the message of these ruins correctly. 

The first tale contains its own deterrent from bad behaviour in the negative exemplum 
of M. Manlius. The avenging personification of Liberty brands his monarchical 
aspirations an imitation of the very enemy whom he had previously driven from Rome: 
‘after you had begun to imitate them, you became one of the Senones’ (postquam 
imitari coepisti, unus factus es ex Senonibus, 6.3.1a). It is not merely the pursuit of 
excessive power that is punished, but imitation of the wrong exemplary models, which 
can lead to personal transformation; the imitative process is echoed in inde ... unde ... 
of the opening line.” In 6.3.1d the deterrent effect is spelled out: the punishment of the 
Gracchi and their families and associates is enacted ‘so that no man should wish to be 
a friend to the enemies of the state’ (ne quis rei publicae inimicis amicus esse uellet, 
6.3.1d). In the intervening sections dealing with obedience and public authority the 
functions of seueritas are left implicit, but the benefits of the punishment of women 
are once again stated explicitly: in these cases seueritas can heal national disgrace 
(deformitas seueritate supplicii emendata est)’ and bring praise to the community 
(6.3.7). Meanwhile the bludgeoning to death of Egnatius Mecennius’ wife is a ‘most 
excellent exemplum’ (optimo exemplo), which will deter women from venturing onto 
the slippery slope of alcohol consumption (6.3.9). Valerius ends the thematic section 
(and the Roman examples) by confirming the efficacy of such deterrents: ‘therefore, 
while once upon a time women used to heed such tales, their minds were free from sin’ 
(ergo, dum sic olim feminis occurritur, mens earum a delictis aberat, 6.3.12), combined 
with an implicit warning about (and contrast with) the situation in his own day. 

Seueritas, then, is brutal but effective and the chapter highlights the social and 
exemplary usefulness both of the exercise of seueritas and (more poignantly for a 
collection of exempla) of retelling tales of seueritas. At the same time the chapter 
also addresses head on the possibility that the situation is more complicated than this 
and that the brutality can itself raise questions. Three of the four thematic sections 
that I have identified within the chapter (defence of liberty, protection of civic order, 


™| In solo autem aedem Telluris fecit. itaque quod prius domicilium impotentis uiri fuerat, nunc religiosae 


seueritatis monumentum est (6.3.1b). 

Area uero domus eius, quo iustitia supplicii notior ad posteros perueniret, Aequimeli appellationem 
traxit (6.3.1c). 

Quantum ergo odii aduersus hostes libertatis insitum animis antiqui haberent parietum ac tectorum in 
quibus uersati fuerant ruinis testabantur (6.3.1c). 

M. Manlius, unde Gallos depulerat, inde ipse praecipitatus est (‘M. Manlius was himself thrown from 
the very spot from which he had driven off the Gauls’, 6.3.1). 

Compare with the effect of seueritas at 2.7.9, discussed above. 
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foreign examples)’° end with an exemplum whose excess looks problematic and which 
investigates the limits of seueritas as a virtue. In the seventh and final in the series 
of exempla about the defence of liberty (6.3.2) Mucius burns alive nine of his fellow 
tribunes of the plebs, an act of excess which marks a shift from the decorous tone of 
the previous examples. Valerius describes this act of one man against nine others as 
an act of daring (ausus est) which one would expect even a whole board of tribunes 
to shudder at.” 

More explicitly, in the fifth and final of the next series of exempla, Domitius’ 
act in crucifying a shepherd who presented him with a boar of tremendous size is 
flagged up as a genuinely controversial act teetering on the brink between vice and 
virtue. The story begins with the presentation of the marvellous prize to the Sicilian 
praetor as a deferential act recognising his status in the province and which one would, 
under normal circumstances, expect to be well received and perhaps rewarded.” This 
narrative expectation renders the ‘reward’ that the unfortunate shepherd does receive 
all the more terrible: he is crucified, suffering a painful and degrading death. The 
punishment is inflicted because Domitius is particularly ‘tenacious of purpose’; in 
order to combat bandits in the region, all hunting weapons have been declared illegal 
and the shepherd is thus in breach of Roman laws. Valerius imagines a critic who 
queries whether this deed falls neatly into the category of seueritas and claims that this 
particular exemplum, troublingly, straddles the divide: ‘someone might say that this 
should be placed on the borderline between severity and savagery’ (hoc aliquis in fine 
seueritatis et saeuitiae ponendum dixerit, 6.3.5). Using a geographical metaphor that 
is close to the heart of a work that regularly talks in geographical terms, we find the 
idea of the boundary (finis) that delineates the scope of each quality and the notion that 
a virtue might border on a vice. The passage next concedes the validity of both sides 
of the debate, in terms that recall those describing the techniques of controuersiae 
and argumentative skills: ‘the argument can be turned either way’ (disputatione enim 
utroque flecti potest). Then, in his own voice, Valerius directs the argument decisively: 
‘but reason of public command does not allow us to consider the praetor too harsh’ 
(ceterum ratio publici imperii praetorem nimis asperum existimari non patitur). This 
brief passage incorporates both the reduction and narrow direction of interpretation 
by the author and the acknowledgement of the flexibility of exempla and their 
submissiveness to argument. Although he comes down definitely on one side of the 
dispute — concluding that the punishment was not too harsh since it was justified by 
the need to uphold magisterial authority — Valerius does nevertheless mark out space 


76 
77 


The fourth being ‘punishment of women’, which is slightly different. 

The opening line of the passage is not extant, but it ends in the word credidit (‘he believed’), suggesting 
a lack of authorial support for Mucius’ position, although we cannot be sure what that is! Shackleton 
Bailey translates Briscoe’s reconstruction ad loc. as: ‘Tribune of the Plebs P. Mucius too believed that he 
had the same licence as the senate and the people’, which would make it the legitimacy of Mucius’ act 
about which Valerius was sceptical. . 

78 The topos is found, for example, in Juv. 4 and Hdt. 1.42 (in both cases the prize is a fish). 
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for. alternative positions, stating that the borders of the virtue can be disputed in and 
through this case. 

Finally the chapter is brought to a close with the sensational example of Cambyses, 
which epitomises seueritas’ troubling combination of horror and didactic utility: 


Now Cambyses was of unusual severity; he flayed the skin from the body of a 
dishonest judge and covered with it achair on which he ordered the man’s son to 
sit when he was passing judgement. However a man who was both a tyrant and 
a barbarian saw to it, with this atrocious and imaginative punishment of a judge, 
that subsequently no judge could be corrupted. 


Iam Cambyses inusitatae seueritatis, qui mali cuiusdam iudicis e corpore pellem 
detractam sellae intendi in eaque filium eius iudicaturum considere iussit, 
ceterum et rex et barbarus atroci ac noua poena iudicis ne quis postea corrumpi 
iudex posset prouidit. (6.3.ext.3) 


Flaying a man and then using his skin to cover the seat on which his own son will sit in 
his official role as judge is obviously repellent and the act, as Valerius says, of a tyrant 
and a barbarian; yet its effect by contrast”? is most praiseworthy — to rule out judicial 
corruption. This is the culmination of a pattern found throughout the chapter, where 
the broader social benefits outweigh, or at least are weighed against, the awfulness 
of an individual act. The chapter comes down strongly on the side of seueritas, with 
full acknowledgement of the unpleasant choices that both judging and performing it 
will demand. Nevertheless the punishment meted out by Cambyses is imaginative and 
unique (noua) and his identity as a barbarian king removes him far from the context 
of the patriotic Roman; perhaps his extreme act helps to establish the boundaries of 
acceptability. Certainly, it can hardly be held up in all its detail as a practical model 
of how to apply seueritas in other circumstances. This final exemplum, which lingers 
in the mind, ends the chapter by once again raising the unresolved question of how a 
reader may reproduce seueritas appropriately in the context of his own life.’ We have 
seen that seueritas is a virtue that requires one to make judgements about the behaviour 
of others and that it can have, in this respect, a kind of meta-exemplary resonance. The 
judicial setting of this last example rings out the bell loud and clear: the original act of 
punishment is inflicted on a man who misuses his role as judge and judges ill, the man 
who has to sit on his father’s skin is warned by this pre-emptive punishment that his 
own judgement must be pure and uncorrupted, and the whole story stands as a warning 
about proper judgement to all those who come after. 


KK 


? The ceterum may mark this contrast. 

80 I would argue that Valerius’ deployment of exempla and the questions, such as this, that he raises, work 
to break down the distinction between syntagmatic and paradigmatic function, but the argument must be 
pursued elsewhere. 
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So Valerius does not state outright that seueritas is an important and praiseworthy 
virtue, that nevertheless requires moderation and can border troublingly on vice in 
many aspects. He does not claim outright that one needs fine judgement to discriminate 
between seueritas and cruelty, or between seueritas and unbridled anger; that one 
needs to weigh carefully the long-term benefits of exercising seueritas against the 
pain it exacts in the short term; that we need to work hard to understand the continuing 
relevance of examples from other eras and other cultures and not be daunted by 
changing circumstance, yet still bear in mind that different contexts demand different 
ethical responses. Nor do his cited exempla merely demonstrate or illustrate such 
claims. What he achieves through the shape and detail of chapters 2.7 and 6.3 is the 
generation of problems, knots, dilemmas, conflict and troubling questions that between 
them map out untidily the debates surrounding these ideas, on which the reader’s 
deliberative and ethical faculties may feed if they are so inclined. The effect, which I 
suggest is deliberate, is not to provide clear guidelines about how one should behave, 
but consistently to needle the reader into exploring further the ramifications of ethical 
positions. While chapter 6.3 (especially at 6.3.6 and in its conclusion) suggests that 
definitive ethical positions can be reached and therefore correct moral decisions can be 
taken, nonetheless the text continually places obstacles to reaching such conclusions 
in the reader’s path. Hard work needs to be done by those who would fully grasp 
the rights and wrongs of moral reasoning; the highest level of understanding will be 
reached when ideas are refined and developed through encountering opposition. 

Moral decision-making is beset by conflicting forces and constraints, and Valerius 
highlights alternative judgements and alternative responses to situations as a way of 
showing that ethical judgement is not a straightforward matter and often involves making 
difficult choices. The places where he does this explicitly may plausibly be taken to prime 
the reader for seeking alternatives and contrary positions even (perhaps especially) in 
those other places in his work where the text is at its most provocatively emphatic. Even 
when contradictory material is not found spelled out in the text, it may very well still be 
there, lurking in the unspoken Roman tradition.°' Exempla can be evoked and deployed 
without even so much as a mention (through allusion to a detail or an object or a family 
name or to similarity with a story that is being told),” and unspoken narratives and 
versions of exemplary stories side-shadow those that make it onto the page (although we 
can never be sure of exactly what would lurk in those shadows for any individual reader 
other than ourselves). These provide an invisible resource available to Roman readers 
when it comes to challenging the version set out by Valerius and one of which, I would 
argue, the reader is expected without question to avail himself.” 


Cf. Livy’s reference to an alternative and less favourable tradition about Torquatus at 4.29; see n. 57 

above. 

82 As we see in the case of Manlius Torquatus who is a shadowy presence throughout chs. 2.7, 5.8 and 6.3 
and helps structure the reader’s responses to all the other exempla that are cited within these chapters. 

83 This aspect of Roman communal memory and of its interpretative implications for the modern scholar 

raises questions that I intend to address elsewhere. 
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Valerius draws a close identification between the ethically engaged reader and the 
exemplary heroes themselves in terms of the similar capabilities required in what 
they do: performing a moral deed and evaluating a moral deed. As the preface to 
chapter 6.3 suggests, reading about seueritas can be an experience that parallels the 
experience of the heroes of seueritas themselves, in that both require a hardening of 
the heart and a laying aside of gentler tendencies. This identification between those 
who have performed moral deeds and those who now read about them sets up the 
idea of the reader’s need to commit to rigorous engagement with the material and is a 
recurrent theme of the work. Both heroes and readers need skills of ethical judgement, 
the ability to weigh up conflicting ideas, to arrive at the satisfactory resolution of 
contradiction in a given moment of crisis so that decisive action can be taken, rather 
than in order to solve for good and all an abstract ethical dilemma. This identification 
in turn helps to close the exemplary loop, since the skills learnt in reading exempla can 
be applied to practical moral decision-making in the context of the reader’s own life; 
the skills inculcated by Valerius’ work are pragmatic and adaptable to use among the 
shifting sands of life’s various demands and history’s changing circumstances. 


General conclusion 


Valerius Maximus does not seek to pin down definitively the moral meaning of 
essentially unstable exemplary narratives by attaching them to specific moral categories 
and then giving the reader unequivocal directions about how they should be interpreted. 
Rather he exploits the instability of exempla in the service of his ethical and didactic 
aims, so that his compilation is often deliberately contradictory and provocative. This 
befits a work written within an educational, rhetorical and ethical system where skills 
such as arguing opposing sides of a question and casuistry were taught and prized. 
To recognise the sophistication of the text is not necessarily to endow its author with 
astonishing prowess; he is an author working intelligently, even passionately, within 
a living Roman tradition. Situating the text within this Roman context makes sense of 
the fact that by stringing together exempla under certain moral categories, the Facta et 
dicta memorabilia opens up, rather than closes down, possibilities for ethical debate, 
with the aim of encouraging moral circumspection and refining ethical sensibilities. 
Valerius’ choice, presentation and organisation of his material works to open up 
interpretative possibilities — by suggesting plausible alternatives to the exemplary 
acts with which Romans are familiar or alternative judgements on those acts and 
highlighting contradictory messages between exempla and within concepts — in order 
to get readers thinking about the ramifications of coming down on one side or another 
and to encourage them to delay ultimate conclusions about right and wrong. 

The Facta et dicta memorabilia highlights a provocative and controversial element 
that I would argue is inherent (though often latent) in the Roman exemplary tradition 
more generally. In emphasising this element and showing how Valerius’ work enacts a 
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‘controversial’ mode of ethical engagement with exempla, I hope to have enhanced our 
understanding of Roman exemplary ethics, showing that they should be understood as 
emerging from a particular ethical and rhetorical context which promotes dialectical 
and controversial approaches to morality. For Romans learning through exempla need 
not (and perhaps can never) entail the passive acceptance of authoritative moral lessons 
and the straightforward imitation of models. Rather it solicits active engagement with 
contradictory material on which the ethical agent must impose his judgement after 
careful deliberation and consideration of how heroes of the exemplary past have 
made their decisions about how to act.’ I have shown that groupings of exempla or 
exemplary references (Common in Roman culture, from the parade of heroes in the 
Aeneid to private collections of busts in the villas of the wealthy) lend themselves 
particularly to such a didactic mode. 

Returning to the Facta et dicta memorabilia, the lessons for the modern scholar 
must be that one should not take Valerius’ claims and moralising statements at face 
value; that one should read exempla against one another for full effect; that one should 
understand the work as having something to say not only about imperial ideology 
but also about the parameters and mechanisms of contemporary ethical issues and 
debates which do not necessarily prejudge the outcome of debates or provide clear 
answers. Far from being an incoherent collection of fragments of often inaccurate 
history reduced to heavy-handed platitudes, the work functions as a coherent whole to 
present a wealth of deliberative possibilities in the ethico-rhetorical sphere. 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER REBECCA LANGLANDS 


%4 Cf. Mitchell (2004). In the useful terms of Michel de Certeau (1984) readers are intended to be as much 
‘users’ as ‘consumers’ of Valerius’ material; de Certeau’s distinction between ‘strategies’ and ‘tactics’ 
informs Catherine Sanok’s readings of medieval exemplary lives of the saints, which have some parallels 
with Roman exempla. She sees them ‘not simply as a prescriptive mode of reading but as an encourage- 
ment to historical reflection’ (Sanok (2007) author’s blurb on cover, cf. ix and 20). 
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PUTTING TORTURE (AND VALERIUS MAXIMUS) TO THE TEST! 


There has been a tendency, even among authors who have regarded Valerius Maximus 
as worthy of independent study, to use the Facta et Dicta as a neutral conduit of infor- 
mation about other wider areas. Valerius has thus sometimes become a sourcebook 
mined for nuggets of information but effectively invisible to those who work it. The 
past thirty years have seen valuable contributions that raise awareness of the importance 
of the genre of the Facta et Dicta? and (to a lesser extent) the personal input of Valerius,? 
but traces of the ‘conduit’ approach are still preserved in some authors’ attempts to justify 
their study of the work. For instance, Valerius provides an insight into the historical image 
of Marius, and is valuable precisely because he has no opinion or personal ideas to offer,* 
because he preserves the language of school rhetoric,’ because his collection gives us 
strictly conventional material about religion,® because he presents an unadulterated mirror- 
image of imperial policy and propaganda’ and because he is ‘middle-brow’ and thus 
depicts common attitudes. The text has also sometimes been studied for what it reveals 
about Early Imperial Latin, non-Republican culture and the organisation of Roman know- 
ledge.? Most recently, Tara Welch has argued that Valerius deliberately strips exempla of 
all authorial input, including his own, in an attempt to make himself a conduit for traditio. '® 
Alternatively, study of the text is justified by interest in the time period in which it was 
written. |! 

Hans-Friedrich Mueller, at the outset of his work on Roman religion in Valerius 
Maximus, proposes that it would be a valuable exercise to accept Valerius’ stated 


' A version of this paper was first presented at the Roman Byways conference held at the University 
of Sydney in memory of Charles Tesoriero; my sincere thanks to those attending the conference and 
since then to Susanna Braund, Kit Morrell, Tristan Taylor, the anonymous reader for CQ and the edi- 
tor, Bruce Gibson, for their valuable comments and advice. 

* See esp. G. Maslakov, ‘Valerius Maximus and Roman historiography. A study of the exempla 
tradition’, ANRW 32.1 (1984), 437-96, at 439-45 and W.M. Bloomer, Valerius Maximus and the 
Rhetoric of the New Nobility (Chapel Hill, 1992), 19 and 254-8. 

> Attempts to come to grips with Valerius himself and his particular concerns are most notably 
found in the work of Bloomer (n. 2), C. Skidmore, Practical Ethics for Roman Gentlemen (Exeter, 
1996), xv-xvii and H.F. Mueller, Roman Religion in Valerius Maximus (London, 2002), 3-5. 
See also D. Wardle, Valerius Maximus Memorable Deeds and Sayings Book 1 Translated with 
Introduction and Commentary (Oxford, 1998), 14-15 for a clear statement in support of Valerius’ 
authorial voice. 

TR Carney, “The picture of Marius in Valerius Maximus’, RhM 105 (1962), 289-337, at 
289-91. 

> B. Sinclair, ‘Declamatory sententiae in Valerius Maximus’, Prometheus 10 (1984), 141-6, at 146. 

6 Wardle (n. 3), 24. 

7 A. Weileder, Valerius Maximus: Spiegel Kaiserlicher Selbstdarstellung (Munich, 1998), 44. 

8 Mueller (n. 3), 3, 53 and 176. 

? W. Bloomer, ‘Good behaviour’, CR 48 (1998), 52-4, at 52. 

10 T, Welch, ‘Was Valerius Maximus a hack?’, AJPh 134 (2013), 67-82, at 68, 77. 

11 Mueller (n. 3), 2-3 and Maslakov (n. 2), 437-8. 
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views on religion as a sincere expression of belief.!? I shall follow Mueller’s lead to take 
a similar approach to Valerius Maximus himself: I argue that increasing engagement 
with Valerius reveals a cogent and thoughtful author, worthy of study in his own 
right. In 2006, Rebecca Langlands’s book Sexual Morality in Ancient Rome made a 
vital statement about the way in which the Facta et Dicta needs to be approached. 
She stresses the importance of the chapter as a unit in the work. By examining chapters 
she demonstrates Valerius’ exploration of questions of morality by showing the challen- 
ging juxtapositions and the gradual unwinding of ideas that arises when chapters are 
read through from beginning to end. As she says: 


... doubt, conflict, paradox and dangerous extremes are the testing points of ethical principles, 
and within his conceptual framework of tradition, gods, emperor and above all nation Valerius 
makes full use of them to stimulate the readers to moral reflection. !? 


Langlands, however, having beautifully articulated the complexity of the chapters she 
analyses, still hesitates on the competency of our author and the process of construction. 
She says, commenting on the complex effect created in the chapters: ‘Whether this is 
always wholly intentional is unclear.’ !4 

This paper will explore the evidence about torture in Valerius Maximus’ Facta et 
Dicta Memorabilia in order to demonstrate the complexities of two topics that are 
often regarded as straightforward; first, this paper will argue that Valerius Maximus 
is a much more aware and thoughtful author than has been previously believed and, sec- 
ond, it will present further evidence that torture, even when applied to slaves in a judicial 
sense, was not an institution whose effectiveness was universally accepted at Rome.!>° 
Rather, it will be suggested that Valerius Maximus consistently exposes the ineffective- 
ness of torture as a means of imposing authority and gaining information by stressing 
the ability of people from all backgrounds to call upon their own resources and resist 
their torturers. Thus Valerius demonstrates the extent to which evidence obtained 
under torture could reveal the limitations of that technique. The topic of torture will 
be treated as it appears in three chapters of the Facta et Dicta: first, De Patientia 
(3.3); second, De Fide Seruorum (6.8); and finally—and most directly—De 
Quaestionibus (8.4). 

Valerius Maximus’ De Patientia (3.3) deals overwhelmingly with the spectre of tor- 
ture and yet there is no idea of passivity in the English sense. Valerius opens the chapter 
by stressing the relationship between patientia and fortitudo—the subject of the previ- 
ous chapter. In the first words of the preface he also makes the point (relevant to the 
final exemplum of 3.2) that fortitudo has been demonstrated pariter by both uiri and 
feminae; 3.3 thus begins with a strong sense of the inclusivity of fortitudo and, presum- 
ably, its connected quality patientia. Nevertheless, the two internal exempla are drawn 
from the Roman male elite. Robert Kaster makes a strong distinction between the 
patientia of free men and that of slaves. He writes of the former quality: 


12 Mueller (n. 3), 3. 
7 R. Langlands, Sexual Morality in Ancient Rome (Cambridge, 2006), 125. 
Ibid. 
15 N.W. Bernstein, ‘Torture her until she lies”: torture, testimony, and social status in Roman rhet- 
orical education’, GÆR 59 (2012), 165-77, at 166-8 usefully collects a range of sources on the poten- 
tial difficulties of torture as a source of evidence. 
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... patientia says not only ‘I am’ but also ‘I choose’ against experience that seems to threaten exist- 
ence and nullify choice ... Patientia demonstrates that you are self-possessed—in your own potes- 
tas, not that of circumstance—and that you are acting under the direction of your own wiill.!® 


The first two exempla of 3.3 illustrate this conception of patientia very effectively. In 
3.3.1, Mucius Scaevola attempts to kill the Etruscan king Porsenna and is caught; he 
proceeds to burn off his right hand and this action is framed explicitly as a response 
to the possibility of interrogation through torture: 


... nec causam aduentus texit et tormenta quantopere contemneret mira patientia ostendit.!’ 


... discovered, he did not conceal his reason for being there and his wondrous endurance 
showed how greatly he despised physical torments. 


Torture is not inflicted upon Scaevola and he gives up no information because he seizes 
the initiative and demonstrates that torture will not work by mutilating himself first. 

At 3.3.2, an unidentified Pompeius is sent as an envoy to King Gentius; he is cap- 
tured and ordered to reveal the plans of the Senate and in response he uses a lamp to 
burn off his finger. Once again, this is described as an effective way of discouraging 
torture: 


... eaque patientia regi simul et desperationem tormentis quicquam ex se cognoscendi incussit et 
expetendae populi Romani amicitiae magnam cupiditatem ingenerauit. 


... and, by this endurance, he at the same time showed the king the futility of learning anything 
from him by torture and engendered in him a great desire to pursue the friendship of the Roman 
people. 


Thus, while no Roman citizens are exposed to torture at the hands of foreign powers 
here, this is because they demonstrate their self-possession and potestas in such a 
way that the efficacy of torture is invalidated.!® 

After a cryptic comment about the dangers of pursuing patientia in a Roman context, 
Valerius moves into the external material. In the opening external exemplum, a nobilis- 
simus puer of Macedonia attends Alexander at a sacrifice and does not flinch when a hot 
coal falls onto his arm. Valerius admires the perseuerantia of the boy and comments that 
Darius would have realized what he was up against if he had seen such resolve even in 
those of infirma aetas. Valerius builds on this transition from mature noble Roman fig- 
ures to the foreign boy to discuss the different means by which uirtus may be supported 
in the spirit (3.3.ext.1): 


est et illa uehemens et constans animi militia, litteris pollens, uenerabilium doctrinae sacrorum 
antistes, philosophia. quae ubi pectore recepta est, omni inhonesto atque inutili adfectu dispulso, 
totum solidae uirtutis munimento confirmat, potentiusque metu facit ac dolore. 


'© R.A. Kaster, ‘The taxonomy of patience, or when is patientia not a virtue?’, CPh 97 (2002), 
133-45, at 137. 

17 The text of Valerius Maximus used throughout is that of John Briscoe: J. Briscoe (ed.), Valerius 
Maximus, vols. I and II (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1998). Translations of Valerius, unless otherwise spe- 
cified, are my own. 

18 The only Roman who does suffer torture at the hands of a foreign power in the Facta et Dicta is 
M. Atilius Regulus (cos. 267) and in this case, of course, the threat of summi cruciatus fails to motiv- 
ate Regulus to plead for the release of the Carthaginian prisoners at Rome (2.9.8); the story of 
Regulus’ torture—although without the detail of his successful resistance—is also told in the chapter 
De Crudelitate (9.2.ext.1). 
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That quality is both forceful and resolute in the service of the mind, powerful in letters, high 
priestess of the revered rites of learning, Philosophy. Who, when she has been accepted into 
the breast, with every dishonourable and useless emotion evicted, strengthens the whole with 
a fortification of solid uirtus and she makes it more powerful than fear or pain. 


This opposition between the uirtus instilled by philosophy and the forces of metus and 
inhonestus atque inutilis adfectus is demonstrated with four exempla in which philoso- 
phers struggle with tyrants; Valerius focusses sharply on the points at which this strug- 
gle is distilled into a contest between torturer and victim.!? In every instance, the 
philosopher triumphs over the tyrant in some way. The sequence begins with Zeno of 
Elea who travels to Agrigentum to rouse the populace against the tyrant Phalaris. 
Eventually, Phalaris has him tortured in the marketplace in front of a summoned audi- 
ence. Not only does Zeno refuse to reveal his accomplices, but also he casts suspicion 
on the tyrant’s friends and finally successfully exhorts the people of Agrigentum to 
overthrow Phalaris (3.3.ext.2). Valerius underlines the contrast between the physical 
vulnerability of the philosopher and his strength of purpose: 


senis ergo unius eculeo impositi non supplex uox nec miserabilis eiulatus, sed fortis cohortatio 
totius urbis animum fortunamque mutauit. 


Therefore, the voice of one old man pinned on the rack, not a pleading voice or a pitiful lament, 
but a brave rallying cry, changed the spirit and fortune of an entire city. 


Despite Zeno’s age, and even while he is on the rack, he defies his torturers and seizes 
an active powerful role. 

At 3.3.ext.3, Valerius goes on to a second Zeno (in fact, probably the same Zeno) 
and his opposition to the tyrant Nearchus. In this case, Zeno is actually plotting to assas- 
sinate Nearchus and is tortured for the names of his accomplices as well as, Valerius 
states, to punish him: a supplicium. Once again, Zeno resists the torture and converts 
passive endurance into active fortitudo; asking to be released to give the tyrant informa- 
tion in private he actually bites Nearchus’ ear and refuses to let go until he is killed. The 
language of the exemplum emphasizes Zeno’s active role; he is described as uictor 
doloris sed ultionis cupidus—so in control of the pain that he looks past it rationally 
to plan his revenge. The last words of the exemplum balance Zeno’s triumph against 
Nearchus in such a way as to suggest it is a worthy trade-off for death: 


aurem eius morsu corripuit, nec ante dimisit quam et ipse uita et ille parte corporis priuaretur. 


he grabbed the ear of that man [Nearchus] in a bite and he did not leave off before he himself 
had been robbed of his life and that man of a part of his body. 


In 3.3.ext.4, Anaxarchus is tortured in vain by Nicocreon, the tyrant of Cyprus: 


nec ulla ui inhiberi posset quo minus eum amarissimorum maledictorum uerberibus inuicem 
ipse torqueret ... 


no force was able to discourage him so that he himself in any way stopped torturing Nicocreon 
in turn with lashes of the bitterest curses ... 


19 Sartre, in his introduction to Henri Alleg’s account of his own torture in Algeria, The Question, 
also conceives of the power dynamic present in torture as a two-sided struggle: ‘The torturer pits him- 
self against the tortured for his “manhood” and the duel is fought as if it were not possible for both 
sides to belong to the human race.’: H. Alleg, The Question (trans. John Calder) (London, 1958), 23. 
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This remarkable comment sees the tortured philosopher overturn the process altogether to 
torture the tyrant with verbal verbera. When Nicocreon threatens to remove Anaxarchus’ 
tongue, he raises the stakes again, accuses the tyrant of effeminacy, bites off his own ton- 
gue and spits it into Nicocreon’s mouth. This grotesque parody of penetration acts to 
underline Anaxarchus’ charge that Nicocreon is effeminatus and, according to Valerius, 
ensures that the philosopher’s death is clarior than his already glorious life. 

In the contest between torturer and victim recorded at 3.3.ext.5, the winner is by no 
means in doubt. Theodotus not only resists torture like those listed before him, but also 
is depicted defying, and thus destroying, each of the tools of torture in turn before using 
a false confession to implicate the tyrant Hieronymus’ most faithful henchman. The 
exemplum opens with a series of active verbs, initially positioned in pairs, which, by 
underlining the way in which Hieronymus breaks the instruments of torture on 
Theodotus’ immovable resistance, demonstrate the closeness of patientia to fortitudo; 
as Kaster argues, this patientia is really a demonstration of potestas: 


in Theodoto quoque uiro grauissimo Hieronymus tyrannus tortorum manus frustra fatigauit: 
rupit enim uerbera, fidiculas laxauit, soluit eculeum, lamminas exstinxit prius quam efficere 
potuit ut tyrannicidii conscios indicaret. 


Against Theodotus also, a man of very great authority, Hieronymus the tyrant exhausted the 
hands of the torturers in vain: for he broke the whips, he loosened the cords, he unwound 
the rack, he quenched the burning metal plates before he could bring it about that he 
[Theodotus] should point out any fellow conspirators in tyrannicide. 


This is the final exemplum in the sequence of philosophers who, inspired by their learn- 
ing, demonstrate the complete ineffectiveness of torture as a means either of gaining 
information or of publicly enforcing one’s authority. Rather, each use of torture that 
Valerius documents gives the victim a chance to enter a contest with those controlling 
the interrogation; a platform upon which to demonstrate their conviction, courage and 
contempt. And this (Valerius goes on to show) is not only the case for Roman men 
of high status and Greek philosophers. 

De Patientia continues with an exemplum that seems at first glance to disrupt the 
sequence. At 3.3.ext.6 Valerius describes the way in which Indians expose their bodies 
to the extremes of the environment in order to toughen themselves. The text here picks 
up two key themes from the series of philosophers: 


... atque his haud parua gloria contemptu doloris adquiritur titulusque sapientiae datur. 


... and no small glory accrues to these men by their scorn for pain and the title of wisdom is 
given to them. 


Gloria and sapientia are here specified as the consequence of patientia and the stage is 
widened to demonstrate the universal availability of these qualities, even to those at the 
extremities of the Roman world; patientia is not the exclusive possession of Greece and 
Rome. Even after this broadening of the field, Valerius identifies a transition from the 
Indians to the subject of the final exemplum of the chapter (3.3.ext.7): 


haec e pectoribus altis et eruditis orta sunt, illud tamen non minus admirabile seruilis animus 
cepit. 


These exempla arose from elevated and learned breasts, however, the following, no less admir- 
able, a slave’s mind conceived. 
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In the climactic exemplum of De Patientia, the subject is not a Roman noble nor a Greek 
philosopher but a barbarus seruus—slave to a master killed by Hasdrubal. According to 
Robert Kaster, slave patientia is different to the patientia displayed by free men: 


In the realm of social relations, the patientia of slaves was in principle understood to be total: 
there was no request, no imposition that a slave would not be expected to suffer without resist- 
ance ... This is patientia at the opposite pole from the virtue we previously were considering, 
not a testing and assertion of will as a way of establishing substantial character (‘greatness of 
spirit’), but a complete absence of will on the part of someone at the rock bottom of the social 
hierarchy.2° 


Yet here Valerius shines a spotlight on a slave and a barbarian who renders meaningless 
the torture he receives as punishment simply by refusing to react: 


seruus barbarus Hasdrubalem, quod dominum suum occidisset grauiter ferens, subito adgressus 
interemit, cumque conprehensus omni modo cruciaretur, laetitiam tamen, quam ex uindicta 
ceperat, in ore constantissime retinuit. 


A barbarian slave suddenly attacked and killed Hasdrubal, aggrieved that that man had killed 
his master and, although he had been arrested and was being tortured in every way, nevertheless 
he kept the joy which he seized from his revenge on his face most steadfastly. 


The slave not only retains his joy constantissime, but it is a joy that he has seized 
(capere) from revenge; the arrest and the torture are described within the subordinate 
clause, where the slave is the subject of the passive verb cruciaretur, but Valerius 
focusses the reader’s attention on the main clause, and the relative clause within this, 
in which the slave is the subject of active verbs.?! It is not only the position of the exem- 
plum that gives it significance;?? Valerius uses the story as a spring-board into a passage 
stressing the accessibility of uirtus to all, irrespective of social or legal status, in which 
he maintains that the only limit to how much uirtus an individual can possess is how 
much they can bear.*? So for Romans, philosophers, foreigners and slaves alike in 
this chapter, resistance to physical force provides a route to gloria, and the physical 
force under discussion is overwhelmingly torture. What is, perhaps, unexpected is 
that, for Valerius Maximus, the experience of being tortured is very much an active 
one; Scaevola and Pompeius dismember themselves before their captors have the oppor- 
tunity to do so (3.3.1 and 3.3.2) and in the latter case this act changes King Gentius’ 


20 Kaster (n. 16), 138-9. 

2! The otherwise very faithful translation of D.R. Shackleton Bailey, Valerius Maximus Memorable 
Doings and Sayings, vol. I (Cambridge, MA, 2000), 281 blurs this emphasis by making vengeance the 
active donor of pleasure: ‘... he suffered all manner of torments, but resolutely maintained upon his 
face the joy his vengeance had given him.’ H.J. Walker, Valerius Maximus: Memorable Deeds and 
Sayings (Indianapolis, 2004), 99 comes closer: ‘The slave was captured and subjected to every 
kind of torture but steadfastly persisted in showing on his face the pleasure he had gotten from his 
revenge.’ 

22 Bloomer (n. 2), 212, in a different context, identifies that Valerius positions Julius Caesar at the 
end of a series of exempla in order to underline his importance and the definitive interpretation of the 
virtue under discussion. What works for Caesar must also be relevant in this case. 

> non ergo fastidioso aditu uirtus: excitata uiuida ingenia ad se penetrare patitur, neque haustum 
sui cum aliquo personarum discrimine largum malignumue praebet, sed omnibus aequaliter exposita 
quid cupiditatis potius quam quid dignitatis attuleris aestimat, inque captu bonorum suorum tibi ipsi 
pondus examinandum relinquit, ut quantum subire animo sustinueris, tantum tecum auferas. (3.3. 
ext.7) 
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attitude towards Rome entirely;?* Zeno likewise is able to change the fortuna of an entire 
city from his position on the rack and to maim the person controlling the torture (3.3.ext.2 
and 3.3.ext.3); Anaxarchus tortures the torturers with insults and assaults the tyrant’s 
mouth (3.3.ext.4), and Theodotus defeats every technique of the torturers and tricks the 
tyrant with false information (3.3.ext.5). These exempla fit within the model identified 
by Bernstein of the free victims of tyrants whose resistance to torture renders them ‘exem- 
plary figures of virtue’ .2> Valerius, however, adds to this conventional image the barbarian 
slave who holds on tightly to the joy he has seized from revenge and cannot be budged 
from it (3.3.ext.7). The victim, whether free or not, appears to be at all times in control 
of the situation and the questions asked by interrogators are never answered.?® 

The paradoxical ability of torture to empower its lowliest victims is explored else- 
where in the Facta et Dicta. Most remarkably, the opportunity available for victims 
of torture is available not just to barbarian slaves in foreign conflicts, but also to slaves 
at Rome in judicial contexts—a group legally vulnerable to interrogation by force for the 
vast majority of Rome’s history. 

The judicial torture of slaves is an institution that we tend to take for granted as a part of 
Roman life. As Edward Peters writes in his history of torture, the earliest Roman law 
assumes the torture of slaves in trials, initially as suspects and over time also as witnesses.?’ 
By the time of Justinian’s Digest, there was a body of legislation in place dealing with 
how to torture slaves in the most efficient and effective way possible—De 
Quaestionibus (48.18).28 Where scholars have looked at torture, the focus is very much 
on those cases where freeborn individuals have been tortured in the Imperial period 
with a concentration naturally on exploring those uses of torture which were incendiary 
or novel, rather than those cases in which torture was considered to be acceptable.?? 
Such cases as the torture of a free man by Tiberius who, on finding the man to have 
been wrongly accused, put him to death as he had been too dishonoured to live (Cass. 
Dio, 58.3.7) are fascinating but, as Brunt states in the context of law, the vast majority 
of our evidence does deal with the torture of slaves.*° Bernstein has recently examined evi- 
dence in the declamatory tradition for slave torture but, once again, he is primarily inter- 
ested in what it can be used to say about the free owners of those slaves in court.?! 

Valerius Maximus describes the torture of both free (foreign) men and slaves, and in 
both categories he treats torture with remarkable consistency. Whether it is used on free 


A eaque patientia regi ... expetendae populi Romani amicitiae magnam cupiditatem ingenerauit 


(3.3.2). 

25 Bernstein (n. 15), 171. 

26 Another, less elevated, external exemplum implying resistance to torture is placed at 9.12.ext.1, 
where Coma, a dux latronum, is captured and asked by P. Rutilius for details of his comrades. He kills 
himself by suffocation and Valerius compares this strength of purpose with those who choose instead 
to torture themselves with elaborate plans for suicide. Outside of Valerius Maximus, there are other 
examples of those of low status who commit suicide in order to protect their accomplices, for instance, 
the unnamed man of the Termestine region under Tiberius and Epicharis, the freedwoman who pro- 
tects her noble co-conspirators against Nero (Tac. Ann. 4.45 and 15.57). So, too, Clemens the freed- 
man of Agrippa Postumus (Cass. Dio 57.16). 

27 E, Peters, Torture (Philadelphia, 1996), 18. 

28 T. Mommsen and P. Krueger, with translation by A. Watson, The Digest of Justinian 
(Philadelphia, 1985) is the edition of the text used throughout this paper. All translations from the 
Digest are those of Watson. 

? For instance, P. Garnsey, Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman Empire (London, 
1970), 141-7, in which the section on torture barely mentions slaves. 

30 P.A. Brunt, ‘Evidence under torture in the Principate’, ZRG 97 (1981), 256-65, at 260. 

3! Bernstein (n. 15), 169-70. 
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men or slaves and whether it is the tool of a tyrant or a Roman court, torture is never (with 
one partial exception) a successful technique.?? Just as it fails to intimidate Mucius 
Scaevola, Pompeius, Zeno or Theodotus into giving information, just as it cannot stop 
Anaxarchus from shouting abuse or the barbarus seruus from rejoicing in the death of 
Hasdrubal, it cannot persuade slaves to give evidence against their masters in court if 
they do not want to do so.?? 

In chapter 6.8, De Fide Seruorum, the first exemplum describes the trial of Marcus 
Antonius on a charge of incestus.”* The prosecutors demand the interrogation of the 
slave who was alleged to have carried a lantern for his master’s night-time assignations. 
Valerius specifies that the seruus is young enough to be imberbis and yet he does not 
run away from the idea of his own cruciatus.>> Instead, he urges his master to hand 
him over for torture: 


... Antonium hoc nomine uehementius confusum et sollicitum ultro est hortatus ut se iudicibus 
torquendum traderet, adfirmans nullum ore suo uerbum exiturum quo causa eius laederetur ... 


... he spontaneously encouraged Antonius, disturbed and upset on this account, to hand him 
over to the judges to be tortured, guaranteeing that no word would leave his mouth by which 
the case of that man would be damaged ... 


There is no doubt that the torture is a result of the boy’s own decision in this exemplum; 
while Antonius is confusus and sollicitus about allowing the boy to be tortured, the boy 
endures the ordeal with mira patientia. Valerius goes into detail about the judicial pro- 
cess of torture at Rome in order to demonstrate this patientia, but once again tucks the 
interrogation into a series of perfect participles that show the various tortures hanging 
from a nominative subject who remains defiantly and undeniably active. 


... plurimis etenim laceratus uerberibus eculeoque impositus, candentibus etiam lamminis ustus, 
omnem uim accusationis custodita rei salute subuertit. 


... for, cut by a deluge of blows, subjected to the rack, and even burned with hot iron plates, he 
overthrew all the force of the accusation with the safety of the defendant held in his care. 


The beardless boy turns away the force of the criminal charges with single-minded 
physical resistance. Valerius goes on to describe the pius and fortis spirit of the boy 
who, having demanded the opportunity to enter the contest, fights for his master and 
wins; interestingly there is nothing in the exemplum to suggest that Antonius was, in 
fact, innocent. Subuertere seems like a particularly evocative word-choice here; as 


32 There are thirteen incidents that emphasize the ineffectiveness of torture in the Facta et Dicta: 
2.9.8, 3.3.1, 3.3.2, 3.3.ext.2, 3.3.ext.3, 3.3.ext.4, 3.3.ext.5, 6.8.1, 8.4.1, 8.4.2 and 8.4.3. Of these, 
four depict the judicial torture of slaves: 6.8.1, 8.4.1, 8.4.2 and 8.4.3. The use of torture at 6.8.5 
(as will be discussed) could be seen as successful in a secondary sense. 

33 As Garnsey (n. 29), 215 points out, at different periods there was more or less resistance to the 
idea of torturing slaves to provide evidence against their masters, but certain crimes were generally 
excepted from the prohibition. 

* This exemplum provides part of the evidence that incestus was a charge that allowed slaves to be 
tortured as a means of securing evidence against their masters; Garnsey (n. 29), 215. 

35 Interestingly, an edict of Antoninus Pius preserved in the Digest by both Archadius Charisius 
(48.10.1) and Paulus (48.15.1) states that those under 14 should not be tortured as witnesses in capital 
cases because, although they are likely to lie, they are too young to be exposed to the asperitas of 
torture. 
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Valerius points out, this active defence of a very passive master is not behaviour nor- 
mally expected of a slave.3® 

Kaster’s interpretation of servile patientia does not fit well with the mira patientia 
demonstrated by M. Antonius’ slave; this slave’s actions are very much defined by 
an eagerness to be tested and they result in a triumphant victory over the uis of the inter- 
rogators. There are, in fact, obvious parallels here to the exemplum detailing the torture 
of the free man and philosopher Theodotus at 3.3.ext.5. Both exempla specify the vic- 
tims’ resistance to uerbera, the eculeus and the Jamminae in their refusal to incriminate 
others—his master in the slave boy’s case and Theodotus’ conscii. The boy’s mira 
patientia also aligns him with Mucius Scaevola at 3.3.1. The resistance of this slave 
to judicial torture at Rome is conceptualized in the same terms as the resistance of 
Romans to foreign kings and philosophers to tyrants. 

Later in the same chapter, we see a group of praiseworthy slaves protecting their 
master by resisting torture. At 6.8.5 the slaves of C. Plotius Plancus, proscribed by 
the triumvirs, refuse to reveal the whereabouts of their hidden master despite their 
ordeal: 


... a quibus comprehensi serui latentis multumque ac diu torti negabant se scire ubi dominus 
esset. 


... the slaves of the hidden man, seized by the pursuers and tortured a great deal and for a long 
time, denied that they knew where their master was. 


Once again, the torture of the slaves is conveyed with a perfect participle and the slaves 
are the subjects of a strong active verb: negare. The slaves are unbreakable because they 
consciously refuse to betray their master.?” Unfortunately, however, this is the one inter- 
rogation by torture in the entire Facta et Dicta Memorabilia that is finally successful in 
its aim, but not because the slaves give way: 


... non sustinuit deinde Plancus tam fideles tamque boni exempli seruos ulterius cruciari, sed 
processit in medium iugulumque gladiis militum obiecit. 


... then Plancus could not bear for such faithful slaves, slaves setting such a good example, to be 
tormented further, but he advanced into the midst of things and exposed his throat to the swords 
of the soldiers. 


The slaves effectively resist the saeuitia of the torture and provide an exemplum of 
endurance that their master cannot bear to follow.?® The contrast points up Valerius’ 


36 argui fortuna merito potest quod tam pium et tam fortem spiritum seruili nomine inclusit (6.8.1). 


37 The honour in the refusal to give up information depends on the victim having information to 
reveal; it is notable that, when speakers in a controuersia were trying to undermine the high moral 
ground of a matrona being divorced for barrenness after withstanding interrogation by torture 
about her (future) tyrannicide husband, they argued that she was silent only from ignorance (Sen. 
Contr. 2.5.12, 2.5.20). For further, very interesting, discussion of this particular case, see V. Pagan, 
‘Teaching torture in Seneca Controuersiae 2.5’, CJ 103 (2007), 165-82. 

38 This display of empathy is particularly interesting given that the Romans are often thought of as 
inured to violence against slaves; as observed by H. Parker, ‘Crucially funny or Tranio on the couch: 
the seruus callidus and jokes about torture’, TAPhA 119 (1989), 233-46, at 240, ‘The Romans had no 
objections to public torture and executions in everyday life ...’. Elsewhere, Parker notes that C. Plotius 
Plancus is the only master to give himself up in order to protect his slaves: H. Parker, ‘Loyal slaves 
and loyal wives: the crisis of the outsider-within and Roman exemplum literature’, in S.R. Joshel and 
S. Murnaghan (edd.), Women & Slaves in Greco-Roman Culture (London, 1998), 152-73, at 
160. R. Saller, ‘Corporal punishment, authority, and obedience in the Roman household’, in 
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underlying assumption: slaves are capable of acting with dignity and self-possession 
even in the context of judicial (or extra-judicial) torture, where their lack of dignitas 
and standing should be at its most pronounced. Because slaves can, and do, choose 
to act in this way, torture is ineffective and even provides a platform for heroic resist- 
ance.?? Valerius’ presentation of these incidents dramatically demonstrates his belief 
in a fundamental universal accessibility of virtue that, when put into action, can subvert 
society’s expectations of free and servile behaviour: these slaves act as impressive pro- 
tagonists, while their masters provide an anxious helpless audience. 

These two stories, especially in the context of their chapter, could be seen, neverthe- 
less, as doing nothing more unusual than supporting the power of the masters and the 
very institution of slavery. Holt Parker refers to both 6.8.1 and 6.8.5 as servile ‘proof(s) 
of loyalty’.4° Parker argues that stories of this kind were disseminated within the Roman 
community because they both suggested that masters were worthy of honour and pro- 
vided an example of obedience for slaves.*! Such stories can be identified in other 
sources: Pythias, the slave of Octavia, famously not only protected her mistress’s honour 
but also insulted that of her interrogators (Cass. Dio 62.13.4), and, under Caligula, a 
freedwoman refused to give evidence against her (guilty) patron under torture and 
was rewarded with 800,000 HS (Suet. Cal. 16.4). In the Facta et Dicta Memorabilia, 
however, there is room to look beyond this framework, because exempla are also pro- 
vided of ordinary slaves resisting torture when it is their own conduct, not that of 
their masters, that is in question. 

According to the intellectual framework of the Greek and Roman world, there were 
good reasons for the judicial torture of slaves. Page DuBois in Torture and Truth 
describes the Greek idea that slaves could not be trusted to tell the truth; that there 
needed to be a basanos, a testing of the physical body that holds the truth in order 
for their evidence to be accepted as ‘true coin’.*? Both she and Edward Peters have com- 
mented that slaves had no legal face or dignitas to lose through perjury and so they 
needed other, more immediate, incentives to tell the truth.*? Thus, the slaves were inter- 
rogated using a variety of techniques that have already been mentioned: the eculeus 
(rack), Jamminae (hot plates) and uerbera (beatings), in order to ensure the validity 
of their evidence. Paulus quotes Augustus in Justinian’s Digest on the necessity of tor- 
ture (48.18.1.23): 


B. Rawson (ed.), Marriage, Divorce, and Children in Ancient Rome (Canberra, 1991), 144-65, at 
159-60 also emphasizes in his discussion of uerbera—a facet of torture in Valerius Maximus— 
how routine the public and private beating of slaves was at Rome. Masters did have the option to 
manumit slaves to prevent their torture, but this, as Cicero suggests, could well indicate a desire to 
avoid particular evidence coming to the fore rather than any concern for the slave (Cic. Mil. 
57). H. Morales, ‘The torturer’s apprentice: Parrhasius and the limits of art’, in J. Elsner (ed.), Art 
and Text in Roman Culture (Cambridge, 1996), 182-209, at 188-209 demonstrates some of the com- 
plexities involved in understanding Roman objections to (hypothetical) slave torture; interestingly, 
where sympathy for the victim is expressed in Seneca the Elder’s Contr. 10.5, Morales argues it is 
based on the victim’s powerlessness and frailty (ibid., 196-7). 

3? This seems to be part of a general, and increasing, concern with power, status and torture in the 
Early Imperial period. There is a great emphasis in the literature dealing with the Julio-Claudian period 
on the unsuccessful torture of traditionally vulnerable figures and the successful interrogation of those 
whose status traditionally protected them from torture. 

4 Parker (n. 38 [1998]), 160. 

*" Ibid., 163. 

42 P. DuBois, Torture and Truth (New York, 1991), 68. 

43 Tbid.; also Peters (n. 27), 31. 
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quaestiones neque semper in omni causa et persona desiderari debere arbitror, et, cum capitalia 
et atrociora maleficia non aliter explorari et inuestigari possunt quam per seruorum quaestiones, 
efficacissimas eas esse ad requirendam ueritatem existimo et habendas censeo. 


I do not think that interrogations under torture ought to be requested in every case and person; 
but when capital or more serious crimes cannot be explored and investigated in any other way 
than by the torturing of slaves, then I think that those [interrogations] are the most effective 
means of seeking out the truth and I hold that they should be conducted. 


This passage accepts and appreciates the role of servile torture in the judicial system, but 
it also introduces a note of caution. Augustus recognizes that torture is not appropriate in 
all situations but is necessary in some. De Quaestionibus actually opens with an explicit 
caueat from the diuus Augustus that torture should be treated as an element of a case— 
not the whole case (48.18.1): 


et non esse a tormentis incipiendum et diuus Augustus constituit neque adeo fidem quaestioni 
adhibendam ... 


The deified Augustus laid down that one should not begin with the application of pain, and that 
reliance should not be placed entirely on torture ... 


Augustus’ remarks at the beginning of the Imperial period reinforce that, despite the 
Romans’ recognition of the fallibility of judicial torture as a means of revealing the 
truth, they accepted torture as an interrogation technique for servile suspects and wit- 
nesses. In the Digest, the tension between acceptance and caution is articulated by 
Ulpian: 


It is stated in constitutions that reliance should not always be placed on torture—but not never, 
either [sic]; for it is a chancy and risky business and one which may be deceptive. For there are a 
number of people who, by their endurance or their toughness under torture, are so contemptuous 
of it that the truth can in no way be squeezed out of them. Others have so little endurance that 
they would rather tell any kind of lie than suffer torture; so it happens that they confess in vari- 
ous ways, incriminating not only themselves but others also.** 


Valerius Maximus’ chapter De Quaestionibus (8.4) could serve—at first glance—sim- 
ply as a collection of illustrative examples of these limitations of torture. If, however, 
we look at this chapter not in isolation but instead view the Facta et Dicta as a unified 
artistic work and situate 8.4 in the context of Valerius’ work as a whole, it seems that 
Valerius is making a stronger point: torture does not work. This is all the more striking, 
as Valerius, who, as has been noted by Maslakov and Bloomer, is capable of consider- 
able inconsistency in his depiction of individuals or events, here is consistent not only 
within chapter 8.4 but wherever torture is described in the work as a whole.*> 

Valerius Maximus’ De Quaestionibus (8.4) is positioned in the midst of a series of 
chapters on judicial matters and it opens, as is often the case for Valerius, with a preface 
that outlines his focus in the following material: 


44 48.18.1.23: quaestioni fidem non semper nec tamen numquam habendam constitutionibus 
declaratur: etenim res est fragilis et periculosa et quae ueritatem fallat. nam plerique patientia 
siue duritia tormentorum ita tormenta contemnunt, ut exprimi eis ueritas nullo modo possit: alii 
tanta sunt inpatientia, ut quoduis mentiri quam pati tormenta uelint: ita fit, ut enim uario modo fate- 
antur, ut non tantum se, uerum etiam alios criminentur. 

45 Maslakov (n. 2), 448-9 and Bloomer (n. 2), 150-2. 
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atque ut omnes iudiciorum numeros exsequamur, quaestiones quibus aut creditum non est aut 
temere habita fides est, referamus. 


And so, in order that we follow up all categories of judicial investigations, we will discuss inter- 
rogations, both those that were not believed and those in which trust was too quickly put. 


Straightaway, Valerius underlines the fallibility of torture and in doing so he identifies 
the limitations of torture as a technique for establishing truth not in the fallible reactions 
of those being tortured, as Ulpian was to do (see above), but in the fallible judgement of 
those assessing the information gained from interrogations. The interrogations and, 
implicitly, the objects of interrogation are doubted or believed rashly by those conduct- 
ing the interrogation (creditum est ... habita fides est). Valerius lays the blame with 
those who interpret the testimony resulting from torture, whereas Ulpian sees the 
fault as lying with the victim who skews the results by despising (contemnere) torture 
through sheer duritia or prefering to lie (mentiri ... uelint) as a result of their impatien- 
tia. Ulpian thus suggests that truth can be forced out of difficult witnesses with sufficient 
effort (ut exprimi eis ueritas ... possit), for Valerius, there is no guarantee that torture 
will produce truth, or, if truth is produced, that those in charge of the interrogations 
will be able to recognize it. This immediately changes the position of the objects of tor- 
ture: they are individuals capable of being wronged, rather than inherently unsound fig- 
ures who need to be disciplined into honesty. 

After the preface, 8.4 opens with a story found nowhere else; it tells of Alexander 
(the slave of Marcus Agrius) who, when tortured on the charge of having killed another 
slave belonging to Aelius Fannius, asserts his guilt constantissime: 


M. Agri argentarii seruus Alexander A. Fanni seruum occidisse insimulatus est, eoque nomine 
tortus a domino admisisse id facinus constantissime adseuerauit. itaque Fannio deditus supplicio 
est adfectus. paruulo deinde tempore interiecto, ille cuius de nece creditum erat domum rediit. 


Alexander, the slave of Marcus Agrius the banker, was charged with having killed the slave of 
Aelius Fannius and, tortured on this account by his master, he asserted very steadfastly that he 
had committed that crime. And so, he was handed over to Fannius and suffered punishment. 
Then, after a little time had passed, that man who was believed to be dead returned home. 


Shackleton Bailey takes issue with Valerius at this point. In his 2000 Loeb translation he 
includes the following note:“The facts are evidently garbled. A man might confess under 
torture to a crime he had not committed, but not constantissime.’*° Shackleton Bailey 
refers the reader to his own article of 1996 in which he suggested: ‘Perhaps Valerius mis- 
understood his source.’*’ This is an example of an unfortunate tendency amongst scholars 
to assume that anything uncomfortable in the text is a mistake on Valerius’ part.4® There 
are a number of possible explanations for Alexander’s false confession: the previously 
cited extract from Ulpian points to the risk that fear of torture can result in misinformation 
(48.18.1.23). Ulpian also includes an example in the Digest of a slave who confessed to a 
murder in order to escape his master.*? Given that the slave did confess constantissime, it 


46 Shackleton Bailey (n. 21 [vol. IIJ), 213. 

47 D.R. Shackleton Bailey, ‘On Valerius Maximus’, RFIC 124 (1996), 175-84, at 182. 

48 As stated above, even Valerius’ arguably most sympathetic modern scholar suggests that the 
uncomfortable juxtaposition of exempla in the work could be unintentional: Langlands (n. 13), 125. 

4 48.18.1.27. Ulpian introduces the incident by stating: ‘If a person should confess to wrongdoing 
of his own accord, he should not always be believed; for sometimes people confess out of fear or for 
some other reason.’ It is notable that legislation was put in place in order to manage this eventuality. 
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can perhaps be assumed that the temeritas ofthe interrogators lay in proceeding with a lack 
of other evidence—a process that the Digest warns against.°® Finally, as Valerius was 
much more familiar with the process of judicial torture than we can be today and he did 
not see such a repeated false confession as impossible, it seems contrary to argue that 
we are better judges. Nor is Valerius’ choice of language accidental or casual, as we 
shall see if we trust that he knows what he is doing in this exemplum and read it within 
the wider structure of the work. 

If we do take Valerius at face value, he presents us with a named slave who is cap- 
able of maintaining his position constantissime and who, for his own reasons, chooses to 
confess falsely and accept punishment, a positive result for the interrogators and judi- 
ciary which is subsequently proved to be a travesty of justice when the alleged victim 
returns home safe and sound. Valerius finishes the exemplum by leaving the bald state- 
ment of this event exposed without comment. 

At 8.4.2 Valerius presents the first of two exempla representing the other kind of 
faulty interrogation foreshadowed in the preface: quaestiones that were not believed. 
Both 8.4.2 and 8.4.3 depict the repeated torture of slaves who refuse to confess. The 
first exemplum concerns the slave of Publius Atinius; this slave is tortured as a suspect 
in the murder of an eques called Gaius Flavius: 


contra P. Atini seruus Alexander, cum in suspicionem C. Flaui equitis Romani occisi uenisset, 
sexiens tortus pernegauit ei se culpae adfinem fuisse, sed perinde atque confessus et a iudicibus 
damnatus et a L. Calpurnio triumuiro in crucem actus est. 


In contrast, Alexander, the slave of Publius Atinius, when he became a suspect in the killing of 
Gaius Flavius, a Roman eques, was tortured six times and firmly denied that he was party to this 
crime, but just as if he had confessed he was condemned by the judges and was crucifed by 
Lucius Calpurnius, the triumvir. 


Ulpian would presumably regard this as a case in which the individual being tortured 
needed to be pressed harder to reveal the truth and it would be easy to rewrite this as 
an exemplum focussing on the stubbornness of the dishonest slave whose deceit was 
penetrated by the Roman justice system. Valerius does not do this; instead, he underlines 
the disconnection between the results obtained by six repetitions of torture and the final 
judgment: sed perinde atque confessus.°' Valerius trusts the evidence of the slave; he 
classifies this as a quaestio with a flawed result in a chapter devoted to quaestiones 


Kit Morrell on reading this paper also suggested the possibility that the slave might have been protect- 
ing someone else through a false confession. 

50 On a number of occasions the Digest stresses the need for supplementary evidence for informa- 
tion gained under torture; e.g. 48.18.1.4; 48.18.8 or 48.18.1.17. 

>! Although this exemplum might suggest that confession was a necessary precursor to execution, 
the legal signficance of Valerius’ comment is unclear. Hadrian is said to have advised torture as a 
useful technique when only the confessio was lacking from an investigation which implies that con- 
fesion was a desirable element (48.8.1.1); Severus, on the other hand, notes that the force of a con- 
fession is not equal to proof by other investigations (48.8.1.17). J. Harries, Law and Crime in the 
Roman World (Cambridge, 2007), 33 cites exemplum 8.4.2 as proof of the fact that there seems to 
have been no strict legal necessity for confession. Interestingly, when M. Hengel, Crucifixion 
(London, 1977), 59 cites the exemplum as a demonstration of the brutality of state punishments, he 
interprets the text as indicating that Alexander was eventually forced to confess; this (keeping in 
mind the warning of W.W. Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery [Cambridge, 1908] 92 regarding 
the lack of a cohesive criminal law code) is perhaps indicative of the extent to which scholars have 
associated confession and execution. 
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with flawed results and this idea is underlined even more strongly in the final exemplum 
of the chapter. 

At 8.4.3, Philippus, the slave of a Fulvius Flaccus, is tortured as a witness on charges 
against his master (the only slave in this chapter not to be a suspect in his own right), yet 
he speaks no word that endangers Flaccus: 


item Fuluio Flacco causam dicente, Philippus seruus eius, in quo tota quaestio nitebatur, octiens 
tortus nullum omnino uerbum quo dominus perstringeretur emisit, et tamen reus damnatus est, 
cum certius argumentum innocentiae unus octiens tortus exhiberet quam octo semel torti prae- 
buissent. 


Likewise, when Fulvius Flaccus was defending a charge, his slave Philippus, on whom the 
entire prosecution depended, tortured eight times let slip not one word at all by which his master 
could be reproved and nevertheless the defendant was condemned, although one man tortured 
eight times presented a sounder proof of innocence than eight men each tortured once would 
have provided. 


Here Valerius explicitly intrudes his own judgement into the narrative and, by guiding 
the response of the reader as witness to torture, controls the message conveyed by the 
torture itself.5? Valerius depicts the response of the court to their own processes as ludi- 
crous by reducing torture to a matter of arithmetic—creating a framework in which 
interrogations can be balanced in a ledger of quality versus quantity. 

The vocabulary of the final exemplum of 8.4 reinforces the ineffectual, hopeless repe- 
tition of the slave’s evidence with its own marked repetition.” In this exemplum, 
Valerius uses the same basic structure three times—a structure already familiar from 
the other accounts of torture we have examined. As Philippus is interrogated, he is repre- 
sented by the perfect participle of torquere and is the subject of the active verb emittere. 
Valerius goes on to describe an unus tortus who is the subject of exhibere and then octo 
torti who are the subject of praebere. This certainly provides a neatly balanced sententia 
to conclude both the exemplum and the chapter, but the repetition is also representative 
of the chapter as a whole. The perfect participle of torquere is used five times in the 
chapter: once each in 8.4.1 and 8.4.2 and three times in 8.4.3. In every instance, 
Valerius uses the perfect participle in the nominative case. At 8.4.1, Alexander’s inter- 
rogation 1s described with tortus a domino admisisse id facinus constantissime adseue- 
rauit. And at 8.4.2 the trial of the unnamed slave of Publius Atinius is conveyed with 
sexiens tortus pernegauit ei se culpae adfinem fuisse. The focus is very clearly upon 
the individual being tortured and, by using the participle form for the experience of tor- 
ture, Valerius is able to make the victim the subject of the verb in each exemplum at the 
very point at which they should be at their most powerless. Valerius shows the slaves 
resisting the torturers, fighting back in a way that is not ultimately successful but allows 
their story to survive as a record of the failure of torture both to elicit truth and to rec- 
ognize truth when it is elicited—the experience of being tortured here exposes the weak- 
ness of the system, not the weakness of the victims. In the first exemplum of the chapter, 
Alexander actually makes fools of his interrogators, albeit at enormous personal cost. 
The neat solution to a murder mystery is undermined because the slave makes a decision 
to give false evidence constantissime and is able to convince his interrogators. 


>? J.R. Ballengee, The Wound and the Witness (Albany, 2009), 10. 

>> This demonstrates the need to examine stylistic choices made by Valerius Maximus rather than 
classifying them sweepingly as ‘faults typical of poor and affected writing’: C.J. Carter, ‘Valerius 
Maximus’ in T.A. Dorey (ed.), Empire and Aftermath: Silver Latin II (London, 1975), 25-56, at 45. 
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The use of constantissime that bothered Shackleton Bailey links Alexander back to 
the barbarus seruus of 3.3.ext.7; he too maintains his position against the torturers 
constantissime—in his case this means that he smiles throughout his torture; in 
Alexander’s case, he confesses repeatedly to a crime he did not commit. This striking 
superlative is used by Valerius only four times; twice in these two cases where slaves 
withstand torture, once to describe the steadfast defence of Rome by the people of 
Tusculum in the fifth century, which was rewarded with voluntary military aid by the 
people of Rome in the chapter De Gratis (5.2.2), and once to describe the suicide of 
Cato the Younger at Utica (3.2.14): 


tui quoque clarissimi excessus, Cato, Vtica monumentum est, in qua ex fortissimis uolneribus 
tuis plus gloriae quam sanguinis manauit: si quidem constantissime in gladium incumbendo 
magnum hominibus documentum dedisti quanto potior esse debeat probis dignitas sine uita 
quam uita sine dignitate. 


Utica is the memorial of your similarly outstanding exit, Cato, where from your most brave 
wounds more glory than blood flowed: since you gave a great example to humankind by falling 
on your sword most steadfastly: how much more preferable dignity without life ought to be 
than life without dignity to honest men. 


For the tortured slaves at 3.3.ext.7 and 8.4.1, as for Cato the Younger, there is something 
at stake more important than their own lives; there is no suggestion that Alexander con- 
fesses to the crime as a result of his fear or impatientia in the exemplum. The really frus- 
trating thing about Alexander is that we simply do not know what was at stake for him: 
he resists interrogation some two thousand years on. Once again, Valerius’ willingness 
to measure the acts of slaves and free men on the same scale and his uniform trust in 
human integrity are remarkable.°* 

Putting torture in the Facta et Dicta Memorabilia to the test necessarily leads us to 
put Valerius’ creation to the test and the results of this investigation demonstrate just 
how much there is still to learn from the Facta et Dicta. Valerius, often lambasted 
for his unoriginal parochial outlook, presents two powerful, coherent and hardly com- 
monplace ideas in his material on torture. First, virtue and courage are accessible to 
all people, irrespective of their ethnic background or status. Valerius employs the 
same language and holds them to the same standard: a barbarian slave can demonstrate 
the same resolution and freedom as a high-status politician from Rome. Second, perhaps 
more radically, this study of Valerius Maximus shows that at least one author writing 
under the Emperor Tiberius (whose reign has been seen as the beginning of a dramatic 
expansion of the applicability of judicial torture)°° considered interrogation by torture, 
even judicial torture carried out on slaves at Rome as a matter of long tradition, 


>* In the preface to chapter 3.8, De Constantia, Valerius specifies that constantia is the gift of na- 
tura; this is part of Valerius’ strategy throughout the work of depicting natura as the source of qual- 
ities (such as pietas [5.4.ext.5], crudelitas [9.2.ext.11] and humanitas [5.1.ext.6]) whose universality 
he emphasizes. De Constantia finishes the internal material with a self-conscious transition to two 
exempla about centurions, the first of whom Valerius describes as possessing sine ullis imaginibus 
nobilem animum (3.8.7). 

> Cassius Dio attributes the innovation of selling slaves to the state to increase the applicability of 
judicial torture to Augustus (55.5.4). Garnsey (n. 29), 144 states that Tiberius at his worst ‘used torture 
freely against free men and citizens’. Brunt (n. 30), 259-60, however, argues that the evidence does 
not support a real change to the legal position of free men and citizens as regards judicial torture, but 
rather that these tales of torture are part of the depiction of Tiberius as a tyrannical ruler. Pagan (n. 37), 
178-9 suggests that an increasingly tyrannical use of torture inspires a perceptible ‘unease’ towards 
judicial torture in declaimers of the Tiberian era. 
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ineffective. Torture cannot uncover truth and it cannot discriminate between truth and 
lies because individuals from all backgrounds have the power to resist it. This same 
power means that torture is no more effective as a tool of terror than it is a means of 
fighting it. To use torture is to invite your victims to enter a contest for authority 
and, according to Valerius Maximus, the victim, whatever their status, always wins. 
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ABSTRACT 


Valerius’ Memorabilia offered a systematised catalogue of historical and legendary 
examples arranged by virtues (and antithetical vices) from Roman, and, separately, 
external history and traditions as recorded by famous writers. The brevity of the 
references suggests that his target readership would have been rhetoricians. But, 
more than that, Valerius clearly aimed to make his contribution to Tiberius’ 
programme of promoting Roman traditions and values. His few references to 
Coriolanus typify his approach. There are inconsistencies, and episodes are taken 
out of context and edited to fit the immediate heading or literary purpose. 
Valerius works in echoes of experiences of Tiberius and Livia. This paper 
considers what elements in Valerius’ references to Coriolanus reflect his general 
approach to the collection of Memorabilia, and in what ways they reflect the 
historical context in which they were written, most importantly his attitude to 
Tiberius. 


1. Introduction 


Valerius Maximus makes a few brief references to Coriolanus in his 
Memorabilia, and his selection and presentation of scenes together with his 
avoidance elsewhere of any reference to Coriolanus’ confrontational role in 
the ‘conflict of the orders’ mark his attitude to Coriolanus as positive, and 
thus different from the predominant picture as presented by Livy and 


*I wish to thank the anonymous referees for helping me to get in line, and 
especially Prof. David Wardle and Dr Jeffrey Murray of UCT for their assistance, 
not least in collecting bibliographical references and materials. I am also indebted 
to the editor, John Hilton, for his patience and direction. 
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Dionysius Halicarnassus,! who wrote before him, and Plutarch who wrote 
later.” Beyond looking at what he includes, invents and omits, this paper 
considers what elements in Valerius’ references to Coriolanus reflect his 
general approach to the collection of Memorabilia, and in what ways they 
reflect the historical context in which they were written, most impor- 
tantly his attitude to Tiberius. It will be shown that these passages support 
the general view that Valerius aimed to produce something more than a 
systematic collection of exempla for use by composers of declamations, but 
not quite what could be called a contribution to what philosophers would 
label ethics. 

Valerius Maximus appears, in general, content with acceptance and 
promotion of the conventional and safe ideology that Tiberius was 
projecting in the matter of ruler cult, Roman values and the Caesarian 
dynasty. But we know very little about Valerius: he presents himself as of 
humble origins (mea parvitas: praef.),> but that was something of a topos. 
Then in one of the very few passages where Valerius touches directly on 
his own life,” he comments on the patronage he enjoyed of Sextus Pom- 


! But Valerius certainly did not go as far as Thabo Mbeki who adopted Coriolanus 
as his hero, as evidenced in a letter of his from Moscow to his friends from ‘the 
Sussex set’, Mel and Rhiannon Gooding in 1969: ‘[Coriolanus] is the scourge of the 
rabble, the unthinking mob, with its cowardice, its lying, its ordinary people-ness; 
an inspirer of the thinking masses, who are purposeful, kindly, etc.’ His fatal flaw 
was to give in to his mother’s emotional arguments (cited by Gevisser 2007:284). 
For the contrast and, as 2016 marks the bicentenary of William Hazlitt’s review 
of a production in London of Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, one might cite his view of 
Coriolanus, with his key phrase, ‘the insolence of power’, as marking the opposite 
extreme (cf. Atkinson 2015). 

? For Plutarch’s approach in its Second Sophistic context, see Swain 1990: esp. 
136-37. 

3 Cf. 4.4.11 and 5.5. praef. This might mean that he was a novus (3.8.3). 

4Cf. Vell. Pat. 2.104.2: mediocritatis meae; Woodman 1977:137-38. But the 
reference to his family’s masks of their ancestors (5.5. praef.) may mean that his 
family had some social status (Themann-Steinke 2008:16-17, known to me 
indirectly), and was not a novus (3.8.3). Noble ancestry is denied by, for example, 
Weileder 1998:26. 

> The first person is used in the Preface, and then there is the reference to his 
humble means in 4.4.11 and an anecdote about his stop on the island of Kea/Ceos 
when he was sailing to Asia with his patron Sex. Pompeius (2.6.8). For what it is 
worth, the pronoun mihi occurs 25 times in the Memorabilia, and after the Pre- 
face it only appears with any autobiographical significance at 4.7.ext.2, and in 12 
of the 25 cases it occurs in quotations attributed to others; and where Valerius 
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peius (4.7.ext.2), assumed to be the consul of AD 14 (Res Gestae 8.4) and 
thus a distant relative of Augustus,° perhaps owing his consulship to his 
being a recognised ‘nonentity’.’ But Valerius’ friendship with Pompeius 
had aroused the envy of others, though he had made a conscious effort to 
share such influence as he had with the great man. Thus Valerius accepted 
that, despite his best efforts, he was vulnerable to the malignity of those 
who would thrive on the misfortunes and physical and material losses of 
others. Clientela could generate tensions and jealousy at the lower levels. 
Thus, despite the supposed tranquillitas of Tiberius’ reign,® there was 
feuding below the surface.” He alludes to his link with Sextus Pompeius 
again at 2.6.8, when he was in Pompeius’ party heading for the province of 
Asia, c. AD 25, and stopped over at Iulis on the island of Kea. Sadly, this 
episode tells us nothing else about Valerius, but the reference to Pom- 
peius’ promagistracy does help to date Valerius’ work, generally set 
between 27 and 31.!° Thus, long after the episode in AD 20, when Piso 
returned to Italy, facing charges of the murder of Germanicus and treason 
(maiestas) for unauthorised military action, and appealed for help to 
Sextus Pompeius as one of his patrons, Pompeius declined (Tac. Ann. 
3.11.2). Then, when Tiberius transferred the hearing to the Senate, with a 
clear direction on what the senators should find, Sextus Pompeius was one 
of the committee that drafted the decree, dated 10 December 20, which 


refers to himself the message is mostly on the lines of ‘this brings me to the point 
e Dio 56.29.5 is the only direct reference to his connection with the dynasty 
(Syme 1986:263 with 414); he is mentioned by Dio again at 56.45.2. 

’ Syme 1986:414. 

8 Val. Max. 4.6.4 and 8.13. praef., echoing a formula in the senatus consultum de 
Cn. Pisone patre (lines 12-15). Maslakov 1984: esp. 451-52 comments on the 
tension in Valerius’ work between the Tiberian theme of present tranquillitas and 
the traditional line of earlier moralists that there had been over time a steady 
decline away from the ‘discipline and endurance’ with which the Romans had 
faced their challenges. 

” Bloomer 1992:55-58; Valerius 6.9. praef. and 7.5, esp. 5.6. Valerius rounds off 
with the consolatory line that those who sadistically compound the misfortunes of 
others may get their come-uppance from the mutability of human affairs, that 
prime avenger of aggressive insolence (insolentia) (4.7.ext.2). 

10 Thus, for instance, Briscoe notes that the regulation gap between consulship and 
proconsulship (Dio 53.14.2) means that Pompeius could not have been governor 
of Asia in 15/16 (Briscoe 2010:380; and 1993:398-404). Weileder 1998:28 n. 
133 rejects Bellemore’s bid (1989) to date Valerius’ work to AD 14-16, and 
Combés’ idea of the last years of Augustus and the first of Tiberius (but Combés 
1995:8-11 gave that as the period of the first edition of his work). 
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found Piso guilty as charged and therefore having committed suicide 
deservedly.!! So Pompeius’ proconsulship shows that he survived this test, 
but may explain why Valerius Maximus was sparing in his references to 
his patron.'? 

In the larger context, if Valerius is rightly portrayed as one well trained 
in the rhetorical arts in Rome, the conventions of clientela would have 
required an attitude of obsequium, subservience to the emperor.!* Valerius 
could not be in any doubt about the nexus of exempla, mores and leges!‘ 
established when Augustus accepted the responsibility for controlling the 
Roman laws and customs (morum legumque regimen) for all time.!” For 
Augustus described his legislative programme as having, in many cases, 
revived exemplary ancestral customs that were heading into oblivion, and 
added that in many fields he had laid down exemplary models for 
posterity (Res Gestae 8.5). Tiberius took over this role and policed it with 
more vigour, as the trial of Cremutius Cordus and the burning of his book 
in AD 25 demonstrated. But this was not the mere imposition of an official 
line by one dictatorial figure, for, as Gowing has put it, ‘the activities of 
ideation themselves ... occurred within the realm of spontaneous elite 
cultural activities. !€ Thus, while the coin legends provide evidence of 
what might be called Tiberius’ propaganda,!’ the senatus consultum de Cn. 
Pisone patre shows how a collective of senators could elaborate a broad 
picture of the range of virtues that would characterise exemplary 
behaviour in the Tiberian empire.!® Then we have Velleius Paterculus’ 
Historia Romana and Valerius Maximus’ Memorabilia.” 


l1 An authoritative translation of the senatus consultum de Cn. Pisone patre, with 
commentary, is provided by Griffin 1997. 

12 So Seager 2005, picking up a point made by Gowing 2002:192. Valerius’ line 
was perhaps safer than exploiting the point that Pompeius declined assistance to 
Piso. 

3 Syme 1986:432 and 444; cf. Skidmore 1996:115. 

14 Weileder 1998:39. 

'S Suet. Aug. 27.5, though Augustus chose to reject the offer of an ad hominem 
titular magistracy, as being unprecedented in the mos maiorum (RG 6.1) and so 
elected to exercise this responsibility through the tribunician powers which he 
held (RG 6.2). On the imprecisions in Suet. Aug. 27.5, see the commentaries of 
Louis 2010 and Wardle 2014. 

16 Gowing 2002:192. 

'7 With legends that included Virtus, Moderatio, Salus, Clementia and Iustitia. 

18 Cooley 1998. 

19 On Velleius and Valerius, see Lobur 2008: esp. chaps. 4-6; and Combes 
1995:1.11-18. 


This makes it likely that Valerius was aiming to produce something 
more than a systematic collection of exempla for use by composers of 
declamations,”” a genre about which an intellectual such as Asinius Pollio 
could be very dismissive when it was vulgarised by ‘social climbers’.! In 
any case the declamation has to be seen in its context. It was a preparation 
for speech-making in ceremonial, political and forensic contexts, such as 
we associate in the Greek sphere with the Second Sophistic Movement. 
The Principate meant that demagoguery and spontaneous outbursts from 
the crowd’ were not supposed to happen: programmed displays and 
speeches were to lead to acclamations and roars of assent. Conditioning in 
this mode can induce increasing acceptance or at least dull acquiescence. 
Thus in the case of Valerius Maximus, who appears basically consistent in 
harmony with the Tiberian line, his indications of hostility to democracy 
and support for the principate may well be considered genuine.”? 

There is no clear agreement on where the Facta et dicta memorabilia 
stands in terms of genre. Maslakov sets it in ‘the exempla tradition’, which 
means that Valerius would have been following the pattern established by 
Nepos Exempla, Atticus’ Imagines, M. Terentius Varro’s Imagines/ 
Hebdomades, M. Pomponius Rufus, and C. Iulius Hyginus Exempla.” 
What little we know of their work allows Maslakov to argue that Valerius 
Maximus followed their lead in promoting the ideals of the Roman 
aristocracy.*4 Bloomer puts the Memorabilia more directly into the field of 
rhetoric studies, as being ‘a document from and for declamation, and 
especially for those who wished to learn the proper illustration for public 
speech.’ This gels with what Cicero and the author of the Ad Herennium 
wrote about the function of exempla: they served to clarify the immediate 


20 Cf. Wardle 1998: esp. 13-15; and Morgan 2007:126 excludes this more em- 
phatically. 

21 On this negative attitude, Habinek 1998:107, citing Seneca the Elder, Controv. 
4, praef. 2. Skidmore 1996:114 dismisses as ‘gratuitous’ Kempf’s notion that Vale- 
rius was a teacher of rhetoric, and wrote his work for students of rhetoric (Kempf 
1854:1-8). 

22 Cf. Carney 1962: esp. 293 and 321; cf. Weileder 1998: esp. 31-37. Masla- 
kov1984:455-56 sees Valerius as aiming to transmit the ideals of the nobiles of the 
past to a quite different generation. Cf. Saddington 2000a and 2000b. 

23 Nepos: Aul. Gell. 6.18.11 and 17.21.24; Atticus: Plin. NH 35.11; Varro: Gell. 
17.21.24; Plin. NH 7.115; Pomponius: Val. Max. 4.4. praef., Hyginus: Gell. 
10.18.7. It seems that imagines as a genre meant potted, presumably eulogistic, 
biographies, with portrait drawings attached. 

24 Maslakov 1984; and David 1998. 

2> Bloomer 1992:3. 


point by adding sparkle, clarity and plausibility (Ad Herennium 4.62), 
offering clarification and not confirmation or testification (Ad Herennium 
4.5-6); and in Cicero’s scheme exempla constituted one form of 
comparison (collatio), the other two being similitude and parallel, exempla 
serving to support or weaken a proposition (De inventione 1.49). If the 
Imagines of Atticus and Varro typify the exempla tradition, one might 
prefer to classify Valerius’ Memorabilia as in a subset of epideictic 
rhetoric.*° Others seek a deeper purpose in the work, as does Rebecca 
Langlands, who would put the work more in the field of ethics, Valerius 
challenging the reader to see each moral issue in its context, and so to 
move beyond simple absolutes to subtler conclusions, grounded in careful 
analysis of the immediate circumstances.*’ This may work well with the 
case made for severitas, but if one looks at the work as a whole, section by 
section, it is not easy to justify this position.*® Identifying questions on 
ethical issues, as might be tackled in a school of philosophy, would seem 
to require more precision and attention to detail. At the same time, as 
Wardle has demonstrated,” the structure of the work as a whole and the 
construction of the individual sections, do not suggest that Valerius had a 
single-minded determination to provide a handbook specially designed for 
the practitioners of declamation.°*° In the changed circumstances of his age 
Valerius could have hoped for a broader readership as more had reason to 
be curious about the Roman value system. And, as noted above, exempla 
were by Valerius’ day quite central to discourse in the shaping and 
promotion of the Principate. 


2° On this genre, Pernot 2015, as reviewed by Kuin 2015; cf. Quint. Inst. Or. 
2.10.12. 

27 Langlands 2008 and 2011. 

28 In many sections Valerius simply gives examples of how cases were won, and 
there are exempla without any moral content, some plain silly (e.g. 7.3.1-2). Some 
offer simple story telling, often with a touch of melodrama (1.8.7; 2.6.8; 5.4.7 and 
5.4; 6.8.7 and 6.9.ext.1). There are bits of potted history (as at 4.8.5, perhaps; 5.2 
and 3.ext.1 sq; 6.9.14), or comments on social conditions and history (2.4.1-7 and 
9.4; 4.3.7 and 4.7). Then there are summaries of dicta (as at 3.4.ext.1; 7.2.ext.1). 
In other cases Valerius seems to be airing his own agenda or expressing his own 
bias (1.6.12-13; 2. praef.; 2.8.2 and 7; 3.2.17-18 and 8.4 with ext.3). 

> Wardle 1998:6-15. 

3° Thurn 2001: esp. 79 comments on the absence of an index as one factor that 
tells against the work being designed as a practical reference work. Morgan 2007: 
128 argues that Valerius was simply writing for upper class Romans. 
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2. Valerius on Coriolanus 


2.1. In terms of Coriolanus’ career Valerius’ earliest reference is at 4.3.4, 
under the rubric De abstinentia et continentia. Here Cn. [sic] Marcius is 
introduced as a young man of a patrician family, the distinguished 


descendant of the king Ancus Marcius (642-616), who had won the 
cognomen Coriolanus by his capture of Corioli (4.3.4): 


When he had displayed many acts of conspicuous bravery, he was 
praised by the consul Postumus Cominius [thus 493 BC] in a 
carefully prepared speech before the army and he had bestowed on 
him all the usual military awards, plus a hundred iugera of land, the 
choice of ten captives and as many horses with full gear, a hundred 
oxen and as much silver as he could carry. But he would not accept 
any of these things apart from the life of one guest-friend who was 
a prisoner of war, and a horse that he could use in action. With 
such thoughtful moderation one does not know whether he 
deserved more praise for the rewards which he chose or for those 
he declined’. 

(4.3.4)?! 


At the historical level, the attribution of patrician status to Coriolanus 
is common to the surviving sources, but the reality may have been that the 
family was plebeian but was given patrician status at an early stage in the 
shaping of the Coriolanus legend. Likewise, the idea that Coriolanus took 
his cognomen as a reward for a victory at Corioli seems to be an ana- 
chronism, as the first such award appears to be attested in 329 BC, after 
the capture of Privernae.** More likely, in the context of the ‘horizontal 
social mobility’ of the age, Coriolanus could have taken his cognomen 
because he or a forebear originated from Corioli and settled in Rome. On 
the other hand, the tradition that he harassed Corioli with a force of men 
willing or under some obligation to follow him fits the historical picture of 
warlords acting outside constitutional and organisational strictures.”* But 


3! My translation, with a couple of phrases adopted from Shackleton Bailey’s Loeb 
translation 2000:369-7 1. 

32 Grossardt 2009: esp. 22-23. C. Marcius, consul in 357 BC, was a plebeian. 

33 Livy 8.20-21, with Ogilvie 1965:319, and Broughton 1952:1.144; cf. Forsythe 
2005:191. The line taken by Grossardt 2009:21-23 and Forsythe 2005 follows the 
lead of Mommsen 1870: esp. 52-57. 

34 Cf. Livy 2.33.7; Dion. Hal. 6.92.4 and 93; 7.19.2-3, and 64.2-4; Plut. Cor. 13.3- 
4; Cornell 2003: esp. 90. 


that image would conflict with the uplifting message Valerius seeks to 
offer. 

In terms of the sources, this version of the episode is fairly close to that 
given by Dionysius Halicarnassus (6.94.1-3), and later by Plutarch, except 
that Dionysius makes no mention of the grant of land and the hundred 
oxen, while Valerius does not refer to a secondary action against the 
Antiates who came to the aid of Coriolanus, no doubt because it was not 
relevant to the point of the example. There is no evidence elsewhere that 
Valerius used Dionysius, so it is possible that he used some common 
source (perhaps Valerius Antias), at the same time embellishing the list of 
rewards for dramatic effect. Livy’s omission of the story may mean that it 
came from a later source than his own.” 

As for Valerius’ approach, appropriately he produces his own comment 
on the significance of Coriolanus’ moderation, whereas Dionysius focuses 
on the positive reaction of the troops to show that, whether intentionally 
or not, Coriolanus gained more in prestige by the modesty of his request.*° 
Thus by contrast Valerius produces a moral tale. It is also significant that 
this item appears in the chapter dedicated to moderatio, which was a key 
item in the list of virtues that Tiberius proclaimed.”’ 

Valerius has nothing on Coriolanus’ role in the following conflict 
between patricians and plebeians that escalated in 491, after the diversion 
of farmers into armed service led first to a critical shortage of grain and 
then to a stand-off between the plebeians and the senators over the pricing 
of corn.*® It is perhaps of relevance that Valerius made a point of justifying 
his decision to pass over many violent and disgraceful episodes in Roman 
history that would open old wounds (for example, 2.7.12; 2.8.7; 3.6. 
praef.). From Dionysius we learn that the Senate considered a proposal to 
distribute free corn donated by Sicilians, and to sell at a low price grain 
which had been purchased with public funds (Dion. Hal. 7.21), but 
Coriolanus took the uncompromising line that no concession should be 
made unless the plebeians surrendered the political gains that they had 


3° Victor, De viris illustribus 19.1 gives a brief summary of the episode. Plutarch 
adds some script for Coriolanus (Cor. 10), but that was written after Valerius’ day, 
and Plutarch is taken to have used Dionysius. 

36 Cf. Plut. Cor. 10.6-8, who adds that it is loftier not to need wealth than to use 
it. 

37 Cf. Levick 1976:87-91 and 253 n. 29. For a general study of Valerius’ chapter 
on moderatio, see Westphal 2015 and Cowan 2009: esp. 480-83 on moderatio as a 
key concept in Tiberius’ management of his accession. 

38 The historicity of the corn crisis is indicated by archaeological evidence and 


textual references: Raaflaub 1986:210-13 and Ogilvie 1965:256-57. 
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made (Livy 2.34.8-12). In the Senate Coriolanus weighed in against the 
demagogues and demanded zero tolerance of any lawlessness from the 
plebeians (7.22-24).°° The youngest and richest senators backed Corio- 
lanus, and outvoted those who argued for compassion and reasonableness 
(7.25.1-3). The tribunes then demanded the arraignment of Coriolanus on 
charges of fomenting civil war, and when the aediles were ordered to 
arrest him, but were driven off by the patricians, the tribunes stirred up 
mass action against the patricians. In the end, the Senate agreed to allow 
the plebeians to try Coriolanus in their assembly, but only on the charge 
that he had aimed at establishing a tyranny (7.60.2). According to Livy, 
Coriolanus failed to appear to answer the charge, but, according to 
Dionysius, he spoke in his own defence and came close to winning the 
plebeians round to an acquittal, but Decius then raised a side issue, 
charging him with unlawfully appropriating the spoils of war and distri- 
buting them to his clients and supporters in a move towards tyranny. The 
mood switched to a more negative attitude to Gaius, but even so only 
twelve of the twenty-one tribal voting groups went for a conviction 
(7.64.6 with Plut. Cor. 20.7, who makes it a majority of three), and 
Coriolanus took himself off into exile (7.67), thus still in 491 BC. 

Livy wrote that he could not decide whether Coriolanus’ resistance to 
the unconditional lowering of the price of corn may have been right in 
absolute terms, but he thought that the Senate would have gained more by 
linking concessions on prices with some agreement on limiting the powers 
of the tribunes and other issues (2.34.12). But Valerius’ interest was not in 
such pragmatics. He was capable of giving some credit for constructive 
engagement with the plebeian representatives, but here missed an oppor- 
tunity to raise some challenging issues. 


2.2. By not alluding to the circumstances of Coriolanus’ exile, Valerius 
could describe him as ‘having deserved exceptionally well of his country, 
and thus as devastated by the disaster of a totally unjustified conviction’ 
(5.4.1). Here, under the rubric De pietate erga parentes et fratres et patriam, 
the focus is more on the way his mother, Veturia, was able to turn him 
back from storming the city of Rome. Valerius continues: 


Driven into exile he had sought refuge with the Volsci, but as 
valour is everywhere highly valued he soon acquired the supreme 


3° As it appears that Coriolanus or a forebear had migrated to Rome, it may be 
significant that in this speech Coriolanus refers to the senators in the second 
person. 


command with them < ... >, and so it happened that the man his 
fellow citizens did not wish to have as their saviour commander 
came close to bringing them to death and destruction. Having 
routed Roman armies in a rapid sequence of victories, he 
constructed a bridgehead against the city walls for the Volsci 
troops. Thus the Roman people who had been so particular in 
judging their own interests were forced into making an 
impassioned appeal to the man they had not spared when he was 
on trial. Envoys sent to beg him off achieved nothing; then priests 
... likewise returned without success. The Senate was in a state of 
shock, the people were trembling with fear ... Then Veturia, 
Coriolanus’ mother, taking with her Volumnia, his wife, and his 
children made for the Volscian camp. When her son saw her, he 
exclaimed, ‘My fatherland, you have taken me by storm and 
defeated my anger by the prayers of this woman you have 
delivered. To her womb I give up this anger though it was so 
rightly deserved.’*® He immediately cleared the Roman territory of 
enemy arms. Thus despite the pain of the wrong he had suffered, 
his hope of winning victory, his sense of shame at abandoning his 
commission and his fear of death, Piety completely freed his heart 
of this burden, and the sight of one parent was enough to exchange 
an horrendous war for a life-saving peace. 


(5.4.1) 


Valerius’ account of Veturia’s intervention differs significantly from that of 
our other sources. In Livy, Coriolanus’ resolve to continue with the attack 
on Rome became more intense when he learnt of the approach of his 
mother and the other women, but his determination evaporated when he 
saw his mother. But her reaction was quite the opposite, turning to anger 
when she saw Coriolanus. Livy offers a short version of her verbal attack, 
but nothing of any reply from him. Livy’s account ends quite abruptly as 
he embraces his wife and sons as they leave, and he then withdraws his 
army. Livy then comments that there were conflicting accounts of how his 
life ended (2.40.3-11). The absence of any reply from Coriolanus to his 
mother seems strange, and suggests that he deliberately omitted part of the 
tradition for dramatic effect. 

For the contrast Dionysius Halicarnassus (8.45-47) offers a lengthy 
dramatic scene, starting with some careful scene setting, before a first 
emotional appeal (thus not an angry attack), before Coriolanus interrupts 


40 Though Valerius offers two quotations from Homer in other passages, he does 
not draw into his treatment of Coriolanus any direct allusion to Achilles (cf. 


Grossardt 2009). 
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to give his side of the story, reminding her of what his banishment cost 
him and emphasising his obligation to honour the sacred commitment he 
had made to the Volscian cause. He then proposed a way of resolving the 
conflict diplomatically and finished with an appeal to Veturia to put aside 
her blind loyalty to Rome and allow the family to be reunited in Volscian 
territory. The bystanders applauded. But Veturia replied with a lengthy, 
impassioned but highly rational speech (8.48-53), including counter- 
proposals for him to put to the Volscians and so win release from the 
pledges he had given. She attacks him for the shameful way he enriched 
himself and bought friends through raids on others, and explains what led 
to his banishment, noting that she was alarmed by the way he won 
popularity with the patricians by his aggressive approach to the plebeians 
(8.52.1) — a point that Valerius would not have wished to endorse. The 
speech ends with a more emotional appeal, and then Coriolanus 
capitulated to his mother, and went into a closed meeting with the women 
to work out how he should use his influence with the Volscians to get 
them to agree to settle for a peaceful resolution. 

On the meeting of the women with Coriolanus, Valerius thus takes 
nothing from the source material that inspired Dionysius’ dramaturgy (if 
we assume that Valerius did not read Dionysius directly and that 
Dionysius here did not simply engage in creative writing), and Valerius 
follows Livy in no more than the initial emotional exchange between 
Coriolanus and Veturia, though the brevity of his reference to the 
outcome has a faint echo of the ultra-brevity of Livy’s reference to his final 
embrace of his family, return to the camp and withdrawal from Roman 
territory (2.40.10).*! 

In the last sentence of Valerius’ version the list of four emotions which 
Coriolanus confronted would neatly fit Langlands’ case that Valerius 
marked out ethical issues inviting debate. But this, in itself, does not make 
his work a contribution to ethics. 

At the same time, Valerius seems to make allusion to Tiberius and 
Livia: at the end the list of emotions felt by Coriolanus presents him in a 
positive light, and the powerful role of the mother must prompt memory 
of Livia. Valerius may obviously have dropped any verbal exchange 
between Veturia and Coriolanus and limited her role in this scene simply 
to her appearance in order to keep the focus directly on Coriolanus, and of 
course to avoid presenting Veturia as overly domineering. It also means 


41 A device that Thucydides employed in the most dramatic way in his ‘three 
liner’ on the Melian massacre (5.116.4). 


1] 


that attention is switched from the individual to Pietas.** But it can also be 
suggested that this muting of Livia’s role reflects Tiberius’ concern to set 
some limit on her power of patronage and freedom of action. Augustus 
may have been happy to see Livia hailed as Romana princeps,** but at the 
outset of his reign Tiberius vetoed proposals to honour his mother and 
ruled that she should not mount a banquet where she would play host to 
senators and equites, and was to confine such events to women, and, more 
generally, was to stay out of public affairs (Dio 57.12.4-6).44 Further 
allusions to Livia seem to be made in the two exempla at 5.2.1 and 1.8.4. 
But first — 


2.3. Valerius emphasises the point that in pushing Coriolanus into virtual 
exile the people acted shamefully with their lack of gratitude where 
gratitude was deserved. At 5.3.2b, under the rubric De ingratis, he marks a 
contrast between Scipio Africanus and Coriolanus in their reaction to the 
way they were so humiliated. Scipio, the great hero who had finally 
defeated Hannibal at Zama in 202, ended up as the loser in a battle in the 
courts in 187 or 184, and took himself off to his villa at Liternum on the 
Bay of Naples where he died in 184/183. Valerius describes the place of 
his voluntary exile as a humble hamlet next to a deserted marsh: 


He did not take the bitterness of his voluntary exile to the 
netherworld, ordering his tomb to be inscribed: ‘Ungrateful 
fatherland, you do not even have my bones’. What could have been 
more undeserved than the necessity, more just than the complaint, 
more restrained than the reprisal? He denied his ashes to the state 
which he had not let collapse into ash. This therefore was the only 
vengeance of Scipio’s felt by the city of Rome, for its ungrateful 
attitude, a nobler form of retribution than Coriolanus’ violence. 
Coriolanus struck his country with terror, Scipio with shame. For 
Scipio could not even bear to make his complaint of her until after 
his death (such is the determination of true commitment). 


(5.3.2b, after Shackleton-Bailey) 


While a contrast is here made between the reactions of two Romans who 
were treated with ingratitude by Rome, they are linked as cases for which 
the initial act of ingratitude should be labelled shameful (5.2. praef.). Thus 
he avoids the moral issues relating to determining what limits should be 


42 Lucarelli 2007:136. 
43 Consolatio ad Liviam 349-56, as quoted by Purcell 1986:78. 
44 Cf. Purcell 1986: esp. 90-91. 
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set to entitlement to continued gratitude, and the way this exemplum is 
presented suggests a literary pretension rather than a moral issue. Of 
course, Valerius does here condemn Coriolanus for violence, as later he 
makes a point of noting against Pompey (the cousin of Valerius’ patron’s 
grandfather) that his early career had been besmirched by his killing of the 
consul Papirius Carbo in 82, albeit under the influence of Sulla.*” Among 
the external examples of ingratitude Valerius includes the case of 
Themistocles (5.3.ext.3e),4° whom other writers put in the same category 
as Coriolanus (so Cicero, Brutus 41-43 and Aulus Gellius 17.21.11-12).*” 

Then, at 7.3.ext.10, Valerius somewhat diminishes Coriolanus’ culpabi- 
lity by departing from Livy and Dionysius, both of whom record that it 
was Coriolanus who persuaded Aufidius to dupe the Romans into 
believing that the Volsci, in Rome for the forthcoming games (of 
September 489), were plotting insurrection,*® so that the Senate would 
immediately expel the visitors from the city and thus present Aufidius 
with a casus belli. So Valerius again favours a positive image of Coriolanus, 
hereby suppressing the negative details in his sources, and by distancing 
Coriolanus from the cunning plan by including this case in the category of 
external cases. The chapter heading Vafre dicta aut facta (things done or 
said cunningly) also shows why he chose to leave Coriolanus out of the 
picture. 

In the following two passages Valerius does more to promote a positive 
image of Coriolanus, which is surely significant in that the image of the 
war hero, not accorded the gratitude due to him and manoeuvred into 
voluntary exile, would surely have brought to mind for Valerius’ readers 
the memory of how Tiberius had been sidelined by Augustus in 6 BC and 
took himself off to the island of Rhodes for seven years. 


2.4. The first exemplum covers the way the Senate honoured Veturia and 
his wife Volumnia: 


45 5.3.5 elaborated in 6.2.8 and 9.13.2. 

46 Cf. 8.7.ext.15, where he includes the point that Themistocles took the trouble 
to learn the names of all the citizens, which would have set him apart from 
Coriolanus in terms of civic virtues. 

47 Ogilvie 1965:315 on elements in the story of Themistocles transferred to the 
life of Coriolanus. Valerius’ reference to Themistocles at 6.5.ext.2 has an echo of 
Cic. Off. 3.49; cf. Bloomer 1992:89. 

48 Livy 2.37-39 (with 36.1 and 39.9 for the indication of date); Dion. Hal. 8.2-11 
(indicating the date as 489/88 [8.1.1]), followed by Plut. Cor. 26-28. 
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... after they had moved Coriolanus by their prayers to abandon his 
criminal operation when he had already moved the massive 
Volscian army to the very gates of the city and was threatening 
slaughter and the destruction of the Roman dominion. In their 
honour the Senate decorated the order of matrons with a number 
of the most generous decrees. The Senate ruled that men should 
yield to women on the sidewalks, as the republic owed its 
preservation more to the matron’s distinctive robe than to 
weapons. It also added to the traditional ear jewellery a new mark 


of distinction in golden sequins .... Furthermore, it arranged for the 
construction of a temple and altar to Fortuna Muliebris at the spot 
where Coriolanus had been won over, thus bearing witness to their 
gratitude for the service to Rome with a carefully planned religious 
cult. 

(5.2.1, under the rubric De gratis. Tr. after Shackleton Bailey) 


Again Valerius is closer to Dionysius than to Livy (2.40.11-12), yet gives 
details not in Dionysius, which suggests that they may have drawn on 
some common source, perhaps Antias. But the additional items add more 
to the point being made than to the historical record. 

As the foundation of the cult of Fortuna Virilis was attributed to 
Servius Tullius, it is possible that a cult of Fortuna Muliebris was 
established sometime before the episode with Coriolanus. The record that 
the Senate and then the women each set up a statue of Fortuna Muliebris 
(Dion. Hal. 8.55.3 with 56.2, followed by Plut. Cor. 37.4-5) may reflect 
the reality that the cult had two facets, symbolising the roles of women as 
child-bearers and as protectors of the family. The maternal image of 
Fortuna Muliebris was invoked, as Lucia Volumnia in the Carmen Saliare 
(Varro LL 9.61) implies, and, as the name suggests, Veturia as the older 
woman represented the protective role of Fortuna Muliebris.*? Further- 
more, the siting of the shrine at the fourth milestone from Rome need not 
limit the foundation to the aftermath of Coriolanus’ retreat from Rome, as 
this might have been more generally a marker of the boundary of the ager 
Romanus, which could have had military and political significance long 
before Coriolanus led Volscian troops against Rome. But the dedication of 
a temple in the 480s seems well attested: Coriolanus’ advance on Rome is 
dated to 488 by the consular date given by Livy 2.39.9 and Dionysius 


49 Thus Boéls-Janssen 1993: esp. 377-79, developing the line of Champeaux 1982. 
Cf. K. Mustakallio 1990 (known to me from the review in BMCRev 1992/ 
030317). 
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8.16.1,°° and we have the consular date of Proculus Verginius for the dedi- 
cation of the icon and temple, 486.°! This leaves a credible gap between 
the women’s action, the Senate’s decision and the dedication of the 
completed building. 

Aetiological, mythistorical stories tend to pick up anachronistic or 
discordant details over time, and in this case there are elements in the cult 
of Fortuna Muliebris that are not immediately explicable by reference to 
the story of Veturia and Volumnia. In cult practice the performance of 
certain rites was limited to those who were newly married and had not 
been married before. Veturia and Volumnia would not have qualified for 
the privileged status.°? 

Perhaps, more seriously, the privileges listed as generally accorded to 
matrons can surely only have applied to patrician women, a divisive 
measure that would seem to have had more to do with ‘the conflict of the 
orders’ than with creating a solid front against external aggressors. How the 
women so honoured were categorised is not known, and if they consti- 
tuted in some sense an ordo, that would not have been in any corporate 
sense, as that model only seems to have emerged from the end of the 3rd 
century BC.” But, while the political and ethical issues might be debated, 
Valerius here presents the case as an example of gratitude duly shown 
where it was well deserved. Thus, the application of this exemplum to 
gratitude appears quite arbitrary, and tells against his having any profound 
ethical mission.°* 

Valerius would have known that Livia had been responsible for the 
reconstruction of the temple of Fortuna Muliebris (CIL VI 883), as 
Tiberius would have been pleased to see remembered. Furthermore, as 
Livia was probably still alive when this was written,” she herself would, 
no doubt, have been pleased to see herself as following in the lead of the 
charismatic, pious Veturia (and thus associated with the legendary circle of 


°° This date is supported by the list of consulars first sent to negotiate with 
Coriolanus, as given at Dion. Hal. 8.22.4-5. 

>! Dion. Hal. 8.55.5. 

> If there was no age limit and a widow who had not remarried might qualify, 
then it may be relevant that Veturia, widowed when Coriolanus was quite young, 
did not remarry (Dion. Hal. 8.51). 

>> Livy 29.14 mentions matronae primores civitatis in the context of the admission 
of the cult of Magna Mater in 204. 

54 Cf. Morgan 2007:127 and 142-43, adding the point that the Senate was later to 
regret the extravagance thus allowed. 

> Thus Kempf 1854:7-8, arguing that the Julia referred to in 6.1. praef. was Livia. 
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Cloelia, Lucretia and the Sabine women).” Livia would also have been 
remembered for her work in reconstructing other shrines, including Bona 
Dea, Concordia and the twin temples of Pudicitia Patricia and Pudicitia 
Plebeia.”’ 

But there is also, arguably, some significance in the fact that Valerius 
gives the Senate the credit for initiating the construction of the temple and 
altar to Fortuna Muliebris, and both here and in the following exemplum 
Valerius mentions only the temple decreed by the Senate and not the 
second temple initiated and paid for by the women.”° This last point is 
significant in light of Tiberius’ determination to limit the power and status 
of his mother, as noted above.” Furthermore, Valerius was no feminist,°? 
hence the emphasis here on the Senate’s gratitude rather than on the 
women’s strength of character. 


2.5. The related exemplum appears at 1.8.4, under the rubric De miraculis, 
in the book devoted to religious matters: 


[the icon] which together with the temple of Fortuna Muliebris 
was consecrated at the fourth milestone from the city at the spot 
where Coriolanus was driven back from destroying the city by his 
mother’s prayers. It was established that in this context the icon 
not once, but twice uttered the words, ‘Rightly have you given me, 


and rightly have you made the dedication.’ 
(1.8.4) 


Livy mentions the building of the temple, but not the miracle of the 
icon that spoke (Livy 2.40.11-12). But Valerius asserted his freedom to 
repeat tales that others considered fictitious (1.8.7).°! Dionysius introduces 
the story of the temple and the icon that spoke immediately after 
Coriolanus yielded to his mother’s entreaty and gave orders for the Vol- 
scians to prepare to retreat (8.55-56). He labels this a digression, and then 
returns to the main narrative at 8.57.1 with the retreat of the Volscian 


© Cf. Forsythe 2005:192. 

>’ Bona Dea: Ovid Fasti 5.157-58; for the problems concerned with Concordia 
and the Pudicitia shrines, see Flory 1984; Purcell 1986:88-94; and Oakley 
2005:245-50. 

>® Dion. Hal. 8.55.3 with 56.2, followed by Plut. Cor. 37. 

>> Cf. notes 43 and 44. 

60 Purcell 1986:88-94. 

61 Similarly, Cicero told Atticus that he would give his own version of the death 
of Coriolanus (Brutus 42). 
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forces. This digression serves a narrative purpose as marking a turning 
point, but also allows Dionysius to justify the inclusion of such an episode 
in his history, as having a moral purpose and being required by the entry in 
the pontifical records (8.56.1). Thus, he defies those who are dismissive of 
age-old traditions and cynical about myths of divine intervention in human 
affairs. 

Livy’s version is much shorter: Coriolanus duly called off his attack on 
Rome. He died in circumstances widely divergent in the sources; but in 
Rome the women who had saved Rome were duly honoured and the 
temple of Fortuna Muliebris was constructed (2.40.11-12). As Livy 
identifies his source on Coriolanus’ death as Fabius Pictor (40.10), and 
Livy does not include the miracle,“ it is possible that Livy here used 
Fabius while Dionysius used some later annalist(s), writing after the 
publication of the pontifical annals in the mid-second century.° 

There is enough detail in the Coriolanus legend, quite apart from the 
epigraphic evidence of a shrine of Fortuna Muliebris, to indicate that the 
legend had an historical core, and was not just an aetiological fiction.“ But 
Valerius’ concern was not to test this historicity. In itself this exemplum 
does not represent a moral tale, but it does deserve its place in the first 
book of the Memorabilia, which Valerius devotes to Roman religion and 
traditions. And when Tiberius took over responsibility for the morum 
legumque regimen, he clearly used Roman religious traditions to underpin 
his programme, as is reflected in the senatus consultum de Cn. Pisone patre, 
which in the preamble offers thanks to the immortal gods for the 
tranquillity that the state enjoys, and in the text makes numerous referen- 
ces to the Deified Augustus, and includes charges of actions in defiance of 
rules relating to sacrifices, temples and also to honours accorded to the 
deified Augustus. 

More immediately this passage, like the preceding exemplum, indirectly 
pays tribute to Livia’s restoration of the temple, and makes its contribution 


62 Perhaps because it did not fit in with his agenda on the articulation of gens and 
patria as a key factor in the development of the Republic (cf. Feldherr 2009:415- 
16). 

63 Ogilvie 1965:316 argues for Licinius Macer and Valerius Antias. The oddity in 
Dionysius’ account, that the icon of Fortuna could only be touched by newly 
married women (8.56.4), does not quite gel with the Coriolanus story, and tends 
to indicate that this was a detail taken from an archival source on the cult. In 
another context, Dionysius names as among his many Roman sources Licinius 
Macer and Gellius (7.1.4-6) and makes a point of showing that he used his sources 
critically (7.66); cf. Mommsen 1870:33. 

64 See especially Cornell 2003. 
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to Tiberius’ programme of restoring and guarding Roman traditions and 
values. 


3. Conclusion 


The exempla relating to Coriolanus show the high degree of freedom 
which Valerius took in his use of the sources and his treatment of 
historical tradition. He did not presume that his readers would supply gaps 
in his references to his subject or spot contradictions. The brevity of the 
narrative and the absence of contextualisation do not support the idea that 
Valerius had an intent to stimulate serious debate on ethical issues. But it 
is clear that Valerius was fully in tune with Tiberius’ commitment to his 
morum legumque regimen.®° Valerius was also careful to shape his material 
to draw in allusions to Tiberius’ record, family and advertised ideals. 
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